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PREFACE. 


THE object of this volume is to give « version of the 
original so strictly faithful as to be of service to the classical 
student; while the style, though perfectly simple and un- 
pretending, may contain nothing so opposed to the idiom of 
our own language as to deter the general reader, who may 
wish to know exactly what the Greek historian wrote. To 
gain both these ends, however, except in a limited degree, 
is perhaps scarcely possible in translating an author like Thu- 
cydides ; whose style is frequently so very obscure, as regards 
the meaning, and so totally different, as regards the form and 
arrangement of his narrative. from what we are accustomed 
to in our own writers of history It may be well therefore 
to say, that wherever the two parts of the object I have 
mentioned seemed incompatible, the latter, as the less import- 
ant, has been sacrificed to the former ; particularly in the 
earlier part of the work, where the student naturally stands 
most in need of every help that can be given him. With 
this explanation, I venture to hope that the present version 
may be found, in not a few passages, to answer the end pro- 
posed better than any of those which preceded it. The very 
great additions which within the last few years have been made 
to our knowledge of the original, may reasonably exempt the 
expression of such a hope from the charge of arrogance 
And though want of leisure, arising from more pressing 
occupations, has prevented my deriving all the benefit I 
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might have done from the works of more learned laboure 
ers in the same field, yet even an imperfect acquaintance 
with the annotations of such scholars as have recently edited 
Thucydides, could scarcely fail to give me a decided ad- 
vantage over earlier translators. To one of those scholars 
especially, I am bound most thankfully to cknowledge my 
very great obligations; though his eye is, alas ! closed to such 
expressions of gratitude. It was under the personal instruc- 
tion of Dr. Arnold that I had the happiness to make my first 
acquaintance with the language of his favourite author ; and 
his annotations upon the work have never long been out of 
my hands, since they were first published. The text of his 
last edition is what I have adopted for this translation ; and 
I have sometimes felt compelled to borrow the very words 
with which he rendered a difficult passage ; for when his 
version was meant to be literal, it seemed almost impossible 
to change it without sacrificing some part of the sense. The 
very few notes, too, which were compatible with the form 
and design of the volume, are in many cases only extracts 
from, or references to, his more copious illustrations of the 
text : though the views of other editors, particularly of Haack, 
Bekker, Goller, Poppo, and Bloomfield, are also quoted on 
doubtful passages, where my mind was not quite made up, 
with respect cither to the best reading, or the most probable 
interpretation. With such valuable aids at my command, my 
task might well have been executed far better than it is. 
But such as it is, I commit it very humbly to the judgment 
of the public ; more particularly of those who are acquainted 
with the original, and will therefore be best able to appreciate 
the difficulties which a translator of Thucydides has to en- 
counter. 


THUCYDIDES. 





BOOK I. 


‘HUCYDIDES, an Athenian, wrote the history of the war 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, how they 
: warred against each other; having begun from its very outset, 
with the expectation that it would prove a great one, and 
more worthy ! of relation than all that had been before it; in- 
ferring so much, as well from the fact that both sides were at 
the height of all kinds of preparation for it, as also because 
he saw the rest of Greece joining with the one side or the 
other, some immediately, and some intending so todo. For 
this was certainly the greutest movement that ever happened 
amongst the Greeks, and some part of the barbarians, and ex- 
tending, as one may say, even to most nations of the world. For 
the events that preceded this, and those again that are yet 
more ancient, it? was impossible, through length of time, to 
ascertain with certainty ; but from such evidence as I am led 


1 Literally, ‘‘ most worthy—of all,” etc. : but this use of the superlative, 
though one of the most common idioms of the Greek language, has not been 
naturalized in our own; notwithstanding Milton’s well-known imitation of 
it, in which he makes Adam the “ goodltest of all his sons since born, The 
fairest of her daughters Eve.” . 

* As he refers, I think, to his own actual investigations on the subject, 
there seems no reason for giving to nv the hypothetical force, as translators 
have generally done. The same remark applies to the use of the same verb 
in the first sentence of chap. 22, yaXewdy tiv dxpiBeray abrijy Tay AexOevrass 
Scapynpovsioa Hy: and the truth of it appears to be confirmed by the expres- 
sion ¿mımróvws òt evpicxeto in the same chapter. 

3 The relative wy is referred by some to cxowouvrt, by others to mioreboas ; 
and in either case it would seem but an ordinary instance of attraction ; 
though Arnold thinks that “‘ neither of these expressions can be admitted.” 
I have preferred the iatter, both because the participial clause might very na- 
turally be inserted in this parenthetical way ; and from reference to a very 
similar passage in the beginning of chap. 20, Ta miv otv wadatd ToraŬTa 
avpov, yasema vra mavti ipis Tekunpiw motevout. Schafer, as quoted 
by Göller, supplies iğ from the antecedent clause.—-ZuuBuiver seems hers 
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to trust, on looking back as far as possible, I do not thiuk 
they were great, either with respect to wars or otherwise. 

2. For it is evident, that what is now called Hellas, was not 
of old inhabited in a settled manner; but that formerly there 
were frequent removals, and that each tribe readily left the 
place of their abode, being forced by such as were from time 
to time more numerous. For as there was no traffic, and they 
did not mix with one another without fear, either by sea or 
land; and they each so used what they had as but barely to 
live on it, without having any superfluity of riches, or plante 
ing their land, (because it was uncertain when another should 
invade them, and carry all away, especially as they had not 
the defence of walls ;) and as they thought that they might 
any where obtain their necessary daily sustenance, they made 
little difficulty in removing : and for this cause they were not 
strong, either in greatness of cities, or other resources. And 
the best of the land was always the most subject to these 
changes of inhabitants; as that which is now called Thessaly, 
and Boeotia, and the greatest part of the Peloponnese, (except 
Arcadia, ) and of the rest of Greece whatsoever was most fertile. 
For through the goodness of the land, both the power of some 
particular men growing greater caused factions among them, 
whereby they were ruined; and withal they were more ex- 
posed to the plots of strangers. Attica, at any rate, having 
through the poverty of the soil been for the longest period 
free from factions, was always inhabited, by the same people. 
And this which follows is not the least evidence of my asser- 
tion, that it was owing to its migrations that Greece did not 
equally increase in other parts. For such as by war or sedi 
tion were driven out of the rest of Greece, the most power- 
ful of them retired to Athens, as to a place of security ; 
and becoming citizens at a very early period, made the city 
still greater in the number of inhabitants; so that after- 

wards they even sent out colonies into Ionia, as Attica itself 
was not able to contain them. 3. And to me the weakness 
of ancient times is not a little demonstrated by this too. Be- 
fore the Trojan war, Greece appears to have done nothing in 
common ; and, as it seems to me, the whole of it had not as yet 
even this name; nay, before the time of Helien, the son of Deu- 


to cxpress simply a result, without implying ary thing of its fortuitous na- 
ture, as it more commonly does, 
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calion, it does not appear that this appellation existed at all ; but 
that in their different tribes, and the Pelasgian to the greatest 
extent, they furnished from themselves the name [of their 
people.]' But when Hellen and his sons had grown strong in 
Phthiotis, and men invited them for their aid into the other 
cities ; from associating with them, separate communities were 
now more commonly called Hellenes :? and yet not for a long . 
time after could that name prevail amongst them all. And 
Homer proves this most fully ; for, though born long after the . 
Trojan war, he has no where called them all by that name, nor 
indeed any others but those that came with Achilles out of 
Phthiotis; who were the very original Hellenes ; but in his poems 
he mentions Danaans, Argives, and Acheans. Nor again does 
he speak of barbarians; because neither were the Hellenes, in 
my opinion, as yet distinguished by one common term in oppo- 
sition to that. The several Hellenic communities, then, who 
in the different cities understood each other’s language, and 
were è afterwards all so called, did nothing in a body before the 
Trojan war, through want. of strength and mutual intercourse. 
Nay, even for this expedition they united [only] because they 
now made more use of the sea. 4. For Minos was the mos* 
ancient of all with whom we are acquainted by report, that .ac- 
juired a navy: and he made himself master of the greater part 
of what is now the Grecian sea ; and both ruled over the islands 
called Cyclades, and was the first that colonized most of them, 
having expelled the Carians, and established his own sons in 
them as governors; and, as was natural, he swept piracy 
from the sea as much as he could, for the better coming in to 
him of his revenues. 5. For the Grecians in old time, and of 
the barbarians both those on the continent who lived near the 
sea, and all who inhabited islands, after they began to cross 
over more commonly to one another in ships, turned to piracy, 


t i. e. there were different tribes, of which the Pelasgian was the predo- 
minant one, called by their different names, instead of being all compre- 
hended under one, as they were afterwards. Or it may refer to the gradual 
formation of such general names even at that early period, by one tribe ex- 
te nding its own appellation to others. 

* For a striking instance of such a change in the language of a barbarian 
‘people at a much later period, I may refer to the inhabitants of the Am- 
philochian Argos, of whom Thucydides says, II. 68, sAAnvicOycay thv viv 
y\wooay TOTE TWowToy awd Tov Aurpakiwray ErvoiKnod-rev’ ot dé ade 
*Aupiroxot RaoBapoi elow. 

3 See Arnold’s note on this difficult oe 
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under the conduct of their most powerful men, with a view both 
to their own gain, and to maintenance for the needy ; and falling 
upon towns that were unfortified, and inhabited like villages,' 
they rifled them, and made most of their livelihood by this 
means ; as this employment did not yet involve any disgrace, . 
but rather brought with it even somewhat of glory. This is 
shown by some that dwell on the continent even at the pre- 
sent day, with whom it is an honour to perform this cleverly ; 
and by the ancient poets, who introduce men asking the ques- 
tion of such as sail to their coasts, in all cases alike, whether 
they are pirates: as though neither those of whom they in- 
quire, disowned the employment; nor those who were inter- 
ested in knowing, reproached them with it. They also robbed 
one another on the continent; and to this day many parts of 
Greece live after the old fashion; as the Locri Ozolx, the 
/Etolians, and Acarnanians, and those in that part of the con- 
tinent. And the fashion of wearing arms has continued amongst 
these continental states from their old tradeof piracy. 6. For the 
whole of Greece used to wear arms, owing to their habitations 
being unprotected, and their communication with each other 
insecure ; and they passed their ordinary life with weapons, 
like the barbarians. And those parts of Greece which still live 
in this way, are a proof of the same mode of life having also 
formerly extended to all. Now the Athenians were the first 
who laid down their armour, and by a more easy style of life 
changed to gieater luxury. And the elders of their rich men 
no long time ago ceased wearing from delicacy linen tunics, and 
binding up a knot of the hair on their heads with a tie of 
golden grasshoppers. Whence also this fashion prevailed for 
a long time with the elders of the Jonians, from their affinity 
to them. But on the contrary, a moderate style of dressing, 
and according to the present mode, was first used by the Lace- 
dæmonians ; and in other respects their wealthier men most 
conformed themselves in their living to the common people. 
And they were the first who stripped themselves, and un- 
dressing in public, smeared themselves with grease,? in their 
gymnastic exercises. And formerly even at the Olympic 
games the combatants contended with girdles round their 


' i. e. in an open and straggling manner. Compare his description of 
Bparta, to which the term was still applicable, chap. 10. 
* The rude original of the xúpwpa in later times, 
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middle ; and it is not many years since it ceased to be so. 
N wy even now amongst some of the barbarians, and especially 
those of Asia, prizes for boxing and wrestling are given, and 
they wear girdles when they contend for them. And in many 
other respects also one might show that the ancient Greeks 
lived in a manner similar to the barbarians of the present age 

7. Of the cities, again, such as were founded most recently 
and when there were now greater facilities of navigation, hav- 
ing greater abundance of wealth, they were built with walls 
on the very shores; and occupied isthmuses, with a view both 
. to commerce and to security against their several neighbours: 
whereas the old ones, owing to the! long continuance of piracy, 
were built farther off from the sea, both those in the islands 
and those on the mainlands; (for they used to plunder one 
another, and all the rest who lived by the sea without being 
seamen ;) and even to the present day they are built inland. 

8. And the islanders especially were pirates, being Carians 
and Pheenicians. For it was these that had colonized most of 
the islands. And this is a proof of it:—When Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in the course of this war, and all the 
sepulchres of those who had died in the island were taken up, 
above half were found to be Carians; being known by the fashion 
of the arms buried with them, and by the manner in which 
they still bury. But when the navy of Minos was established, 
there were greater facilities of sailing to each other. For the 
malefactors in the islands were expelled by him, at the same 
time that he was colonizing most of them. And the men on 
the sea-coast, now making greater acquisition of wealth, led a 
more settled life: and some of them even surrounded them- 
selves with walls, on the strength of growing richer than they 
had before been. For through desire of gain, the lower orders 
submitted to be slaves to their betters ; and the more powerful, 
having a superabundance of money, brought the smaller cities 
into subjection. And being now more in this state of things- 
some time after they made the expedition against Troy. 

9. And Agamemnon appears to me to have assembled the 
armament because he surpassed the men of that day in power, 
and not so much because he took the suitors of Helen bound 


1 Goeller reads dvricyotoa: instead of dvricyoteav, which he pronounces 
inexplicable, and interprets it thus, ‘‘ Veteres urbes ob latrocinia, post juam 
diu et restiterunt et perduraverunt, longius a mari conditæ sunt,” 
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by their oaths to Tyndarus. It is said too by those of the 
Peloponnesians who have received the most certain accounts 
by tradition from their forefathers, that Pelops first acquired 
power by the abundance of riches with which he came from 
Asia to men who were in needy circumstances; and although 
a new-comer, yet gave his name to the country ;! and that 
afterwards still greater power fell to the lot of his descendants, 
as Eurystheus was killed in Attica by the Heraclide, and Atreus 
was his mother’s brother, and Eurystheus, when going on the 
expedition, intrusted Mycene and the government to Atreus, 
-on the ground of their connexion; (he happened to be flying 
from his father on account of the death of Chrysippus:) and 
when Eurystheus did not return again, they say that at the 
wish of the Myceneans themselves, through their fear of the 
Heraclidez, and also because he appeared to be powerful, and 
had courted the commons, Atreus received the kingdom of the 
Myceneans and all that Eurystheus ruled over ; and that so 
the descendants of Pelops became greater than those of Per- 
seus. And I think that Agamemnon, from having received this 
inheritance, and from being strong in his navy also at the same 
time to a greater extent than others, assembled and made the 
expedition not so much by favour as by fear. For he appears 
to have both come himself with most ships, and to have furnish- 
ed them for the Arcadians besides; as Homer has also shown, 
if he is sufficient authority for any one,? and also, in [his ac- 
count of ] the transmission of the sceptre, he has mentioned 
that he “ O’er numerous islands and all Argos ruled.” Now, 
as he lived on the mainland, he would not have been master 
of islands, except those that were adjacent, (and those would 
not be numerous,) if he had not also had some naval force. 
And we must conjecture by this expedition, what was the 
eharacter of those before it. 

10. And as to Mycenz having been a small place, or if any 


«own in those times appear now to be inconsiderable, this 
; would be no certain proof to rest upon, for disbelieving that 


the armament was as large as the poets have said, and as report 
prevails. For if the city of the Lacedsemonians were laid de- 
solate, and the temples and foundations of the public build- 
ings were left, I think that when a long time had passed by, 


1 Or more Uen “ gave occasion to the naming of the country after him. ° 
3 Literally, ‘ sufficient to prove it ta any one.’ 
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posterity would have great disbelief of their power in propor- 
tion to their fame. (And yet they occupy two of the five 
divisions of the Peloponnese, and take the lead of the whole of 
it, and of their allies out of it in great numbers. Still, as the 
city is neither built closely, nor has sumptuous temples ang 
public buildings, but is built in villages, after the old fashion 
. of Greece, it would have an inferior appearance.) Whereas 
if the Athenians were to suffer the same fate, I think their 
power would be conjectured, from the appearance of the city 
to the eye, to have been double what it is. It is not there- 
fore right to be incredulous, nor to look at the appearance of 
cities rather than their power ; but to think that that expedi- 
tion was greater indeed than any that were before it, but in- 
ferior to those of the present day; if on this point again we 
must believe the poetry of Homer, which it is natural that he, 
as a poet, set off on the side of exaggeration; but, neverthe- 
less, even on this view it appears inferior. For he has made 
it to consist of twelve hundred ships, those of. the Beeotians 
carrying 120 men, and those of Philoctetes 50; meaning to 
show, as I think, the largest and the least; at any rate he has 
made no mention of the size of any others in the catalogue ot 
the ships. And that they all were themselves rowers and 
fighting men, he has shown in the case of the ships of Philoc- 
tetes. For he has represented all the men at the oar as bow- 
men. And it is not probable that many supernumeraries 
would sail with them, except the kings and highest officers ; 
especially as they were going to cross the open sea with mu- 
nitions of war; and, on the other hand, had not their vessels 
decked, but equipped, after the old fashion, more like privateers. 
Looking then at the mean-of the largest and the smallest ships, 
they do not appear to have gone in any great number, consider- 
ing that they were sent by the whole of Greece in common. 
' 11. And the reason was not so much scarcity of men as 
want of money. For owing to difficulty of subsistence, they 
took their army the smaller, and such only as they hoped 
would live on the country itself while carrying on the war ; 
and when on their arrival they were superior in battle, (and 
that they were so is evident, for they would not else have 
built the fortification for their camp,) they appear not even 
then to have employed all their force, but to have turned tu 
the cultivation of the Chersonese, and to piracy. for want of 
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food. And in this way the Trojans, owing to their being 
scattered, the more easily held out! by open force those ten 
years; being a match for those who successively were left 
behind. But if they had gone with abundance of food, and in 
a body had continuously carried through the war, without 
foraging and agriculture, they would easily have conquered 
them in battle, and taken the -place; since even though not 
united, but only with the part that was successively present, 
they held out against them. Now by pressing the siege, 
[I say,] they would have taken Troy both in less time and 
with less trouble; but through want of money both the un- 
lertakings before this? were weak, and this itself, though 
nore famous than the former, is shown by facts® to have been 
nferior to its fame, and to the present report of it, which has 
prevailed by means of the poets. 

12. For even after the Trojan war Greece was still moving 
‘about, and settling itself;4 so that it could not increase its 
power by remaining at rest. For the return of the Greeks 
from Troy, having taken place so late, caused many revolu- 
tions ; and factions, generally speaking, arose in the states ; in 
consequence of which men were expelled, and founded cities. 
For those who are now called Beeotians, being driven out of 
Arne by the Thessalians in the sixtieth year after the taking 
of Troy, settled in what is now called Bæotia, but was before 
called the Cadmean country. (Though there was a division 
of them in this country before, some of whom also joined the 
expedition against Troy.) And the Dorians in the eightieth 
year took possession of the Peloponnese with the Heraclide. 
And Greece having with difficulty, after a long time, en- 
joyed settled peace, and being no longer subject to migrations, 
began to send out colonies; and the Athenians colonized 
Tonia, and most of the islands; and the Peloponnesians, the 
greater part of Italy and Sicily, and some places in the rest of 
Greece. But all these places were founded after the Trojan war. 


1 í, e. keeping the field, and not merely fighting from their walls. 

* The plural pronoun in the Greek, is used with reference to ra Tpwixd, 
the common term to signify the Trojan war. 

3 Or, ‘‘ inferior in the facts.” 

4 i. e. it was not yet settled—Arnold. The old reading, perwxi{ere 
would mean, ‘“‘ was changing its place of abode.” sS T 

5 The term “ Greece ” is here used in its widest sense, as including all 

. eountries ‘hat had a Greek population. 
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13. Now when Greece was becoming more powerful, and 
acquiring possession of money still more than before, tyran- 
nies, generally speaking, were established in the cities, from 
the revenues becoming greater; whereas before there had 
been hereditary kingly governments with definite privileges ; 
and Greece began to fit out navies. and they paid more at 
tention to the sea. Now the Corinthians are said first 
to have managed naval matters most nearly to the present 
fashion, and triremes to have been built at Corinth first in 
Greece. And Aminocles, a Corinthian shipwright, appears 
to have built four ships for the Samians also. Now it is 
about three hundred years to the end of this war from the 
time that Aminocles went to the Samians; and the most an` 
eient sea-fight with which we are acquainted was fought be- 
tween the Corinthians and the Corcyreans. And from that 
too it is about two hundred and sixty years to the same period. 
For the Corinthians, having their city situated on the isthmus, 
had always possessed an emporium ; as the Greeks of old, both 
those within the Peloponnese and those without, had inter- 
course with each other by land more than by sea, through 
their country: and they were very rich, as is shown even by 
the old poets ; for they gave the title of “wealthy ” to the place. 
And when the Greeks began to make more voyages, having got 
their ships they put down piracy ; and rendered their city rich 
in income of money, as they afforded an emporium both ways. 
And the Ionians afterwards had a large navy in the time of 
Cyrus, the first king of the Persians, and Cambyses his son ; 
and while at war with Cyrus, commanded the sea along their 
coast for some time. Polycrates also, tyrant of Samos, in the 
time of Cambyses, having a strong fleet, both made some other 
of the islands subject to him, and took Rhenea and dedicated 
it tothe Delian Apollo. And the Phoczans, while founding 
Massalia, conquered the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. 

14. These were the strongest of their navies. But even 
these, though many generations after the Trojan war, appear 
to have used but few triremes, and to have been still fitted 
out with fifty-oared vessels, and long boats, as that fleet was. 
And it was but a short time before the Median war, and the 
death of Darius, who was king of the Persians after Cambyses, 
that triremes were possessed in any number by the tyrants of 
Sicily and the Corcyreans. For these were the last navies 
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worth mentioning established in Greece before the expedition 
of Xerxes: as the Æginetans and Athenians, and whoever 
else had any, possessed but small ones, and of those the greater 
part fifty-oared vessels; and it was only lately that Themis- 
tocles persuaded the Athenians, when at war with the Ægine- 
tans, and when the barbarian was also expected, to build those 
very ships with which they fought him by sea ; and these were 
not yet decked throughout. - 

15. Of such a [deficient] character then were the navies of 
the Greeks, both the ancient ones and those which were built 
afterwards. And yet those who paid attention to them obtained 
the greatest power, both by income of money and dominion over 
others: for they sailed against the islands, and subdued them ; 
especially those who had not sufficient extent of country. But 
as for war by land, from which any power! was acquired, there 
was none. Such as did arise, were all against their several 
neighbours ; and the Greeks did not go out in any foreign ex- 
peditions far from their country for the subjugation of others. 
For they had not ranged themselves with the chief states as 
subjects ; nor, on the other hand, did they of their own ac- 
cord, on fair and equal terms, make common expeditions ; but 
it was rather neighbouring states that separately waged war 
upon each other. But it was for the war carried on at an 
early period between the Chalcidians and Eretrians, that the 
rest of Greece also was most generally divided in alliance with 
one side or the other. 

16. Now to others there arose in other ways obstacles to 
their increase; and in the case of the Ionians, when their 
pow-r had advanced to a high pitch, Cyrus and the Persian 
kingdom, having subdued Croesus and all within the Halys to 
the sea, marched against them, and reduced to bondage their 
cities on the mainland, as Darius afterwards did even the 
islands, conquering them by means of the fleet of the Phe- 
nicians. 

17. As for the tyrants, such as there were in the Grecian 
cities, since they provided only for what concerned themselves, 
with a view to the safety of their own persons, and the ag- 
grandizement of their own family, they governed their cities 


1 From the position of the «xal here, it seems intended only to make the 
following word more emphatic ; as it is often used, before verbs especially ; am 
instance of which occurs in the very next sentence, Seo: kai éyévovro. 
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with caution, as far as they possibly could ; and nothing mie- 
morable was achieved by them ; [indeed nothing, ] except it 
might be against their own several border states. li speak of 
those in old Greece, ] for those in Sicily advanced to a very 
great degree of power. Thus on all sides Greece for a long 
time was kept in check ; so that it both performed nothing illus- 
trious in common, and was less daring as regards individual 
states. 

18. But after the tyrants of the Athenians and those in 
the rest of Greece, (which even at an earlier period! was for 
a long time subject to tyrants,) the most and last, excepting 
those in Sicily, had been deposed by the Lacedæmonians ; (for 
Lacedæmon, after the settlement of the Dorians, who now in- 
habit it, though torn by factions for the longest time of any 
country that we are acquainted with, yet from the earliest 
period enjoyed goud laws, and was always free from tyrants ; 
for it is about four hundred years, or a little more, to the end 
of this war, that the Lacedæmonians have been in possession 
of the same form of government; and being for this reason 
powerful, they settled matters in the other states also ;) after,? 
I say, the deposition of the tyrants in the rest of Greece, 
not many years subsequently the battle of Marathon was 
fought between the Medes and Athenians. And in the tenth 
year after it, the barbarians came again with the great arma- 
ment against Greece to enslave it. And when great dan-. 
ger was impending, the Lacedæmonians took the lead of the 
confederate Greeks, as being the most powerful; and the 
Athenians, on the approach of the Medes, determined to leave 
their city, and having broken up their establishments,’ went 
on board their ships, and became a naval people. And having 
together repulsed the barbarian, no long time after, both those 
Greeks who had revolted from the king, and those who had 
joined in the war [against him], were divided between the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians. For these states respectively 
appeared the most powerful ; for the one was strong by land, 
and the other by sea. And for a short time the confederacy 
held together ; but afterwards the Facedæmonians and Athe- 


t i, e. than the Athenians. 

* A common force of éé after a long parenthesis. 

* Or, “having removed their furniture,” the word meaning just tke re 
verse of catacxeva{ouct. Bloom* “ eanects it with is ras pave. 
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nians, having quarrelled, waged war against each other with 
their allies: and of the rest of the Greeks, whtever in any 
quarter were at variance, now betook themselves to these. 
So that, from the Persian war all the time to this, making 
peace at one time, and at another war, either with each other 
or with their own revolting allies, they prepared themselves 
well in military matters, and became more experienced from 
going through their training in scenes of danger.! 

= 19. Now the Lacedzmonians did not treat? as tributaries 
the allies whom they led, but only took care that they should 
be governed by an oligarchy, in accordance with their own 
interest; whereas the Athenians had in course of time taken 
ships from the states [in their league, | except the Chians and 
Lesbians, and had commanded all to pay a tribute in money. 
And their own separate resources for this war were greater 
than when before they had been in their fullest bloom with 
their entire alliance. 

20. Such then I found to be the early state of things, 
though it is difficult to trust every proof of it in succession, 
For men receive alike without examination from each other 
the reports of past events, even though they may have hap- 
pened in their own country. For instance, the mass of the 
Athenians think that Hipparchus was tyrant when he was 
slain by Harmodius and Aristogiton; and do not know that 


1 « Their field of exercise was not the parade, but the field of battle.” — 


rnold. 

* The full force of the Greek could not I think be expressed here, (or in 
the next chapter, rupavvov vra axo8aveiv,) without this change of the 
participle into the verb, the original verb of the sentence following in a sub- 
ordinate clause. This is by no means an uncommon construction, and 
Kuhner might have added more numerous, and perhaps more apposite ex- 
amples to the single one by which he illustrates it, viz. Soph. El. 345, érov 
ye Oarep’, À ppovely xaxws, À Tav piwy ppovovoa wh wyiunv xew, i. e. h 
tæv Pirwy u) uyiunv čxovoa (eù) ppovetv. His rule is as follows: ‘‘ Al- 
though the Greeks make great use of the participle to express the accidental 
accompaniments of an action, and thus distinguish it from that action itself, 
yet this is sometimes reversed ; the principal action is expressed in the par- 
ticiple as a mere accompaniment, while the accompaniment assumes the 
character of the principal verb of the sentence.” Gr. Gr. Jelf. 705. 2. In 
Matthiz there is not any notice of the construction that I am aware of, The 
same participle, Zxovres, is used in precisely a similar manner, chap. 144, 
rae Of woNrELs OTL aUTOVOpOUS adroomeny, el kal abTovomous Exovres bowet- 
odusOa: “if we treated them as independent when we made the treaty :” 
and by Xenophon, Anab. I. 8. 22. kal wévras 02 ol T&v Bapbdpwy apyovrse 
—— éxovres TÒ civréay Hyovvro: “ occupied the centre—when they led 

m on.” 
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Hippias held the government as being the eldest of the sons of 
Pisistratus, and Hipparchus and Thessalus were his brothers. 
But Harmodius and Aristogiton having suspected that on that 
day, and at the very moment, some information had been given 
to Hippias by their accomplices, abstained from attacking him, 
as being fore-warned ; but as they wished before they were 
seized to do something even at all hazards, having fallen in with 
Hipparchus near the Leocorium, as it is called, while arranging 
‘the Panathenaic procession, they slew him. And there are 
many other things also, even at the present day, and not such 
as are thrown into oblivion by time, of which the rest of the 
Greeks too have not correct notions ; as, that the kings of the 
Lacedeemonians do not vote with one vote each, but with two; 
and that they havea Pitanensian Lochus ; which never yet ex- 
isted. With so little pains is the investigation of truth pursued 
by most men; and they rather turn to views already formed. 

21. If, however, from the proofs which have been men- 
tioned any one should suppose that things were, on the whole, 
such as I have described them; instead of rather believing 
what either poets have sung of them, setting them off in 
terms of exaggeration, or historians have composed, in lan- 
guage more attractive ‘to the ear than truthful, their subjects 
admitting of no proof, and most of them, through length of 
time, *having come to be regarded as fabylous—and if he 
should consider that, allowing for their antiquity, they have 
‘been sufficiently ascertained from the most certain data; he 
would not be mistaken in his opinion. And though men al- 
ways think the war of their own times to be the greatest 
while they are engaged in it, but when they have ceased from 
it, regard earlier events with more admiration ; yet, to such as 
look at it from the facts themselves, this war will evidently 
appear to be greater than those. 

22. And as for what they severally advanced in speaking, 
either when about to go to war, or when already in it, it was 
hard to remember the exact words of what was said; both for 
myself, with regard to what I heard in person, and for those 
who reported it to me from any other quarters : butas I thought 
that they would severally have spoken most to the purpose on 
the subjects from time to time before them, while I adhered as 


Y Literally, ‘ for listening to;” in reference to the public recitation which 
in ancient times was the ordinary mode of publishing works of literature. - 
3 Literally, “ having won their way to the fabulous.” 
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closely as possible to the general sense of what was really said 
so have I recorded it. But with regard to the facts of what 
was done in the war, I did not presume to state them on hear- 
say from any chance informant, nor as I thought probable 
myself; but those at which I was personally present, and, 
when informed by others, only after investigating them ac- 
curately in every particular, as far as was possible. And it 
was with labour that they were ascertained; because those wlio 
were present in the several affairs did not give the same ac- 
count of the same things, but as each was well inclined to 
either party, or remembered [the circumstances.| Now, for 
hearing it recited, perhaps the unfabulous character of my 
work will appear less agreeable : but as many as shall wish to 
see the truth of what both has happened, and will hereafter 
happen again, according to human nature—the same or pretty 
nearly so—for such to think it useful will be sufficient. And 
it is composed as a possession for ever, rather than as a prize- 
task to listen to at the present moment. 

23. Now of former achievements, the greatest that was per- 
formed was the Median; and yet that had its decision quickly, 
in two battles by sea and two by land. But of this war both 
the duration was very long, and sufferings befell Greece in the 
course of it, such as were never matched in the same time. 
For neither were so many cities ever taken and laid desolate, 
some by barbarians, and some by the parties themselves op- 
posed in the war ; (some, too, changed their inhabitants when 
taken ;) nor was there so much banishing of men and blood- 
shed, partly in the war itself, and partly through sedition. 
And things which before were spoken of from hearsay, but 
scantily confirmed by fact, were rendered not incredible ; both 
about earthquakes, which at once extended over the greatest 
part of the world, and most violent at the same time; and 
eclipses of the sun, which happened more frequently than was 
on record of former times; and great droughts in some parts, 
and from them famines also; and what hurt them most, and 
destroyed a considerable part—the plague. For all these 
things fell upon them at once along with this war: which the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians began by breaking the thirty 
years’ truce after the taking of Eubeea. As for the reason why 
they broke it, I have first narrated their grounds of complaint 
and their differences, that no one might ever have to inquire 
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from what origin so great a war broke out amongst the Greeks 
For the truest reason, though least brought forward in words, 
I consider to have heen, that the Athenians, by becoming 
great, and causing alarm to the Lacedæmonians, compelled 
them to proceed to hostilities. But the following were the 
grounds of complaints openly alleged on either side, from which 
they broke the truce, and set to the war. 

24. Epidamnus is a city situated on the right hand as you 
sail into the Ionian Gulf; bordering upon it, are the Tau- 
lantii, a barbarian people of Illyria. It was planted by the 
Corcyreans, but the leader of the colony was one Phalius, the 
son of Heratoclidas, a Corinthian of the lineage of Hercules 
who,! according to the ancient custom, was invited for this 
object from the mother city. There were also some of the 
Corinthians, and of the rest of the Doric nation, who joined in 
the colony. In process of time, the city of Epidamnus became 
great and populous ; but having for many years together, as is 
reported, been torn by factions arising from a war made upon 
them by the neighbouring barbarians, they were brought low, 
and deprived of the greatest part of their power. But the 
last thing which had taken place before this war was, that the 
commons had driven out the nobles, who, having retired, were 
plundering those in the city both by land and sea, in conjunc- 
tion with the barbarians. The Epidamnians that were in the 
town, being hard pressed, sent ambassadors to Corcyra, as 
being their mother-city, praying the Corcyrzans not to stand 
by and see them perish, but to reconcile their exiles to them, 
and to put an end to the barbarian war. And this they en- 
treated in the character of suppliants, sitting down in the 
temple of Juno. But the Corcyreans, not admitting their 
supplication, sent them away again without effect. 25. So 
the Epidamnians, finding that there was no relief for them 
from the Corcyrzans, were at a loss how to settle the present 
affair; and sending to Delphi, inquired of the god whether 
they should deliver up their city to the Corinthians, as their 
founders, and try to obtain some aid from them. He answered, 
that they should deliver it to them, and make them their 
leaders. So the Epidamnians went to Corinth, and according 


! The conjunction é4 in this and simlar passages merely serves to call for 
the reader’s attention. ‘ In ccmpliance, you must know, with the ar.cient 
oustom.”’— Arnold. 
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to the advice of the oracle, gave up their city, declaring how 
the first founder of it was a Corinthian, and what answer the 
oracle had given them; and entreated that they would not 
stand by and see them destroyed, but help them. And the 
“Jorinthians undertook their defence, both on the ground of | 
squity, (as thinking the colony no less their own than the 
Sorcyreans’,) and also for hatred of the Corcyraans ; because, 
though they were their colony, they slighted them. For they 
-either gave! to them the customary privileges in their general 
‘eligious assemblies, nor to any individual Corinthian,? when 
performing the initiatory rites of sacrifice, as their ot lier colonies 
did; but despised them, as they were both equal in wealth to 
the very richest of the Greeks at that time, and more powerful 
in resources for war, and sometimes prided themselves on 
being even very far superior in their fleet; and on the 
ground of the Pheeacians, who were famous in naval matters, 
having before lived in Corcyra. And on this aceount too they 
prepared their navy with the greater spirit, and were not de- 
ficient in power; for they had 120 triremes when they began 
the war. 26. The Corinthians therefore, having complaints 
against them for all these things, gladly proceeded to send the 
aid to Epidamnus, not only telling whosoever would to go and 
dwell there, but also sending a garrison of Ambraciots, Leu- , 
cadians, and their own citizens; which succours marched by 
land to Apollonia, a colony of the Corinthians, for fear of the 
Corcyreans, lest they should be hindered by them in their pas- 

1 The verbs in this and the two following sentences are in the original par- 
ticiples, depending on wapnuédouv, to be understood from the precedi 
sentence. Literally, ‘‘ for they did so by neither giving,” &c. 

2 I have followed the interpretation which Goeller and Arnold give to this 

uted passage, viz. that the words Kop:v@iw avdpi depend upon dcddvres ; 
and that the singular number is introduced with reference to any single Cor- 
. mthian who might be present at a sacrifice in Corcyra, and ought therefore, 
according to the usual practice of Greek colonies, to be selected for the 
honourable office of performing the introductory ceremonies; in contradis- 
tiucliun to the marks of respect that should have been shown to the citizezs 
of the mother-country in a more general manner, when the colonists met 
them at any of their public festivals. Bloomfield makes the dative depend 
upon wpoxarapxomevot, and explains it as signifying ‘‘ in the person of” or 
“ by the agency of,” but does not give any instance of its being so used else- 
where. His objection to Goeller’s interpretation, as dropping the force of 
the rpó, has no weight, as is proved by Arnold’s quotation from Diodorus, 
wpoxatépxeoGat moéuov, and (teeller’s reference to the ambit use of 


the more common form xardpyeoVar ; which might have led Thucydides ta 
prefix the wpe for the sake ea NERS 
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sage by sea. The Corcyræans, on finding that the settlers! 
and the garrison were come to Epidamnus, and that the colony 
was delivered up to the Corinthians, were very angry; and 
sailing immediately thither with twenty-five ships, and after- 
wards with another fleet, commanded them, by way of insult, 
both to recall those whom they had banished, (for the exiles 
of the Epidamnians had come to Corcyra, pointing out the 
sepulchres of their ancestors and their kindred to them, on 
the plea of which they begged that they would restore them,) 
and to dismiss the garrison sent thither by the Corinthians 
and the settlers. But the Epidamnians gave no ear to them. 
Whereupon the Corcyrzans went against them with forty 
ships, together with the banished men, with a view to restore 
them’; taking with them the Illyrians also. And sitting down 
before the city, they made proclamation, that such of the Epi- 
damnians as would, and all strangers, might depart safely ; 
otherwise they would treat them as enemies. But when they 
did not obey them, the Corcyrzans proceeded (the place 
being an isthmus) to besiege the city. 

27. Now the Corinthians, when news was brought from 
Epidamnus of its being besieged, immediately began to pre- 

are an army; and at the same time proclaimed a colony to 
' Epidamnus, and that any one who would might go on a fair 
and equal footing ; and that if any one should not be willing 
to join the expedition immediately, but still wished to have 
a share in the colony, he might stay behind on depositing 
fifty Corinthian drachmas. And there were many both that 
went, and that paid down the money. Moreover, they begged 
the Megareans to convoy them with some ships, in case they 
might be stopped in their passage by the Corcyrsans; and 
they prepared to sail with them with eight, and the citizens 
of Pale, in Cephalonia, with four. They also begged the 
Epidaurians, who furnished five, the citizens of Hermione 
one, the Trezenians two, the Leucadians ten, and the Am- 
braciots eight. The Thebans and Phliasians they asked for 
money; and the Eleans both for money and empty ships: 
while of the Corinthians themselves there were getting ready 
thirty ships, and three thousand heavy-armed. 

28. Now when the Corcyrzans heard of this preparation, 


1 Properly, “ the inhabitants,” i. e. those who were sent to inhabit the 
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they went to Corinth in company with some Lacedæmonian 
and Sicyonian ambassadors, whom they took with them, and 
required the Corinthians to recall the garrison and settlers 
that were in Epidamnus, as they had nothing to do with the 
place. But if they laid any claim to it, they were willing to 
submit to trial! in the Peloponnesus before such cities as they 
should both agree on; and to which ever of the two parties 
it should be decided that the colony belonged, they should 
retain it. They were willing also to refer their cause to the 
oracle of Delphi. But they told them not to proceed to war ; 
else they would themselves also, they said, be forced by their 
violence to make very different friends from those they already 
had, for the sake of gaining assistance. The Corinthians an- 
swered them, that if they would withdraw their fleet and the 
barbarians from before Epidamnus, they would consult on the 
matter; but till that was done, it was not right that the Epi- 
damnians should be besieged, while hey were appealing to 
justice. The Corcyreans replied, that if the Corinthians too 
would withdraw the men they had in Epidamnus, they would 
do so; or they were also content to let the men on both sides 
stay where they were, and to make a treaty till the cause 
should be decided. 
- 29. The Corinthians did not listen to any of these pro- 
posals ; but when their ships were manned, and their con- 
federates had come, having first sent a herald to declare war 
upon the Corcyrzans, they weighed anchor with seventy-five 
ships and two thousand heavy-armed, and set gail for Epidam- 
nus to wage war against the Corcyreans. Their fleet was 
commanded by Aristeus the son of Pellichas, Callicrates the 
son of Callias, and Timanor the son of Timanthes; the 
land forces by Archetimus the son of Eurytimus, and Isar- 
chidas the son of Isarchus. After they were come to Actium 
_ in the territory of Anactorium, where is the temple of Apollo, 
at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, the Corcyrzans sent 
forward a herald to them to forbid their sailing against them ; 
and at the same time were manning their ships, having both 


1 « To submit the quarrel to a fair discussion ;” “ to offer satisfaction by 
negociation.”’ ‘‘ In their disputes with one another the several Greek states 
acknowledged one common public law, like our law of nations, to which they 
held themselves amenable; and before they appealed to arms, it was con- 
sidered due to their common blood and common religion, to try to settle their 
differences by a reference to the principles of this law ”—Arroid, 
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undergirded ths ld ones, so as to make them sea-worthy, 
and equipped the rest. When the herald brought back from 
the Corinthians no peaceable answer, and their ships were 
manned, to the number of eighty sail, (for forty were besieg- 
ing Epidamnus,) they put out against them, and formed 
their line, and engaged them : and the Corcyræans won a de- 
cided victory, and destroyed fifteen ships of the Corinthians. 
It happened likewise the same day, that those too who 
were besieging Epidamnus reduced it to surrender, on con- 
dition that they should sell the strangers, and keep the Cor- 
inthians in bonds, till something else should be determined. 
30. After the battle, the Corcyrsans having set up a trophy 
on Leucimna, a promontory of Corcyra, slew the other pri- 
soners they had taken, but kept the Corinthians in bonds. 
Subsequently, when the Corinthians and their allies, after 
being vanquished at sea, were gone home, the Corcyræans were 
masters of the whole sea in those parts, and sailed to Leucas, a 
Corinthian colony, and wasted part of the territory ; and burnt 
Cyllene, the arsenal of the Eleans, because they had furnished 
both money and shipping to the Corinthians. And most of the 
time after the battle they were masters of the sea, and con- 
finued sailing against and ravaging the allies of the Corinth- 
ians; until,' on the return of summer, the Corinthians sent 
ships and an army, in consequence of the distress of their allies, 
‘and formed an encampment on Actium, and about Chimerium 
in Thesprotis, for the protection of Leucas and such other 
states as were friendly to them. The Corcyreans also formed 
an encampment in opposition to them, on Leucimna, both for 
their ships and land-forces. And neither party sailed against 
the other; but remaining in opposite stations this summer, 
at the approach of winter they then each retired homeward. 
31. Now the whole of the year after the sea-fight, and the 
succeeding one, the Corinthians, being indignant about the 
war with the Corcyrzans, were building ships, and preparing 
with «ll their might a naval armament, drawing together 
rowe:s both from the Peloponnese itself and the rest of Greece, 
by the inducement of the pay they gave. And the Corcy- 


1 The reading retained by Bekker, Göller, and others, mepıóvri ris 
@épes, is supposed to signify, ‘ during the remainder of the summer.” For 
the a ents in favour of each reading, see the notes of Goller, Arnold, 
and Bloomfield. j 
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rans, on hearing of their preparations, were alarmed; and 
being in alliance with none of the Greeks, and not having 
enrolled themselves in the league either of the Athenians or of 
the Lacedsemonians, they determined to go to the Athenians, 
and make alliance with them, and endeavour to obtain some 
assistance from them. And the Corinthians, on hearing this, 
went themselves also to Athens on an embassy, to prevent the 
addition of the Athenian navy to that of the Corcyreans 
being an impediment to their concluding the war as they 
wished. And an assembly having been convened, they came 
to controversy; and the Corcyrzans spoke as follows :— 

32. “It is but just, Athenians, that those who without any 
previous obligation, either of great benefit or alliance, come 
to their neighbours, as we now do, to beg their assistance, 
should convince them in the first place,' if possible, that they 
ask what is even expedient ; but if not that, at any rate what 
is not injurious; and in the second place, that they will also 
retain a lasting sense of the favour: and if they establish none 
of these points clearly, they should not be angry if they do 
not succeed. But the Corcyræans have sent us with a con- 
viction that, together with their request for alliance, they 
will show that these points may be relied on by you. Now 
the same policy has happened? to prove inconsistent in your 
eyes, with regard to our request, and inexpedient, with regard 
to our own interest at the present time. For having never 
yet in time past voluntarily become the allies of any party, 
we are now come to beg this of others; and at the same time 
we have, owing to it, been left destitute with regard to the pre- 
sent war with the Corinthians; and what before seemed our 
prudence, viz. not to join in the peril of our neighbour's views 
by being in alliance with others, has turned out now to be 
evident folly and weakness. In the late sea-fight, indeed, by 
ourselves and single-handed we repulsed the Corinthians. 

But since they have set out against us with a larger force from 


1 This is perhaps the most convenient way of rendering the phrase páñtoTa 
név, when used, as it so often is, to draw attention to what appears the best 
thing of all, with si è uj following for the second best, and answering te 
el duvarov, sometimes expressed, but much more generally implied, in 
the former part of the alternative. Latin writers translate them by ‘‘ maxime 
quidem ” and “sin minus.” 

2 Jie participle dv is understood here, just as ‘pray is, 7. 120.7. See 
Je dr. Gr. 694 obs. 1. 
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the Peloponnese and the rest of Greece, and we see ourselves 
unable to escape by our own power alone; and at the same 
time our peril is great, if we are subjugated by them; we 
must beg assistance both from you and every one else :.and it is 
pardonable, if we venture on a course contrary to our former 
non-interference, [which was practised,] not from any evil 
intention, but rather from an error of judgment. 

33. “ Now if you are persuaded by us, the occurrence of our 
request will be honourable to you in many respects: first, be- 
cause you will be granting the assistance to men who are in- 
jured, and not injuring others: in the next place, by receiving 
men who have their highest interests at stake, you would bestow 
the obligation with testimony [to the fact]! that would, as far 
as possible, be always remembered ; and, [ lastly, ] we are in pos- 
session of a navy the largest except yours. And consider what 
good fortune is more rare, or what more annoying to the enemy, 
than if that power, the addition of which to yours you would 
have valued above much money and favour, come of its own 
zecord, offering itself without dangers and expense ; and more- 
over affording, in the eyes of the world at large, a character for 
goodness, and to those whom you will assist, obligation; and 
to yourselves, strength ; all of which advantages together have 
fallen to the lot of few indeed in the whole course of time: 
and few are there who, when begging alliance, go conferring 
safety and honour on the men whose aid they invoke, no less 
than to receive them. And as for the war in which we should 
be useful, if any of you do not think that it will arise, he is 
deceived in his opinion ; and does not observe that the Lace- 
dzemonians, through their fear of you, are longing for war ; 
and that the Corinthians have power with them, and are hos- 
tile to you, and are now first subduing us with a view to at 
tacking you, that we may not stand with each other in com: 
mon hostility to them ; and that they may not fail to gain one 
of two advantages, either to injure us, or to strengthen them 
selves. But it is our business, on the contrary, to be before. 
hand with them, by our offering and your accepting the alli: 


. * i. e. “ The fact of their having been preserved from such imminent peril 
will be the most enduring record of the obligation under which you have 
thereby laid them.” Goller explains xara@sia8« as being *‘a metaphor 
taken from laying up morey in a bank that it may be drawn out afterwards 
with interesų” 
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ance ; and to plot against them first, rather than to meet their 
plots against us. | 

34. “ But should they say that it is not just for you to receive 
their colonists, let them learn that every colony, if well treated, 
honours its mother-country ; but if wronged, is estranged 
from it ; for they are not sent out to be slaves, but to be on 
the same footing with those who are left at home. And that 
they wronged us, is evident ; for when challenged! to a judicial 
decision respecting Epidamnus, they chose to prosecute the 
charges by war rather than by equity. And let what they 
are doing to us, their kinsmen, be a warning to you, that you 
may both avoid being seduced by them, through any false 
pretence ; and may refuse to assist them, if they ask you in a 
straightforward manner : for he who incurs the fewest regrets 
from gratifying his enemies would continue in the greatest 
safety. l 

35. “ But neither will you break the treaty with the Lace- 
dæmonians by receiving us, who are allies of neither party. 
For it is mentiuned in it, that whichever of the Grecian states 
is in alliance with no other, it has permission to go to which- 
ever side it may please. And it is hard if these shall be 
allowed to man their ships both from the confederates, and 
moreover trom the rest of Greece also, and especially from 
your subjects, while they will exclude ws both from our pro- 
posed alliance, and from assistance from any other quarter ; 
and then consider it an injustice if you are persuaded to 
what we request. But much greater fault shall we find with 
you, if we do not persuade you. For us who are in peril, 
and not actuated oy any hostile feeling, you will reject ; while 
these men who are thus actuated, and have made the attack, 
you will be so far from restraining, that you will even overlook 
their gaining additional power from your dominions; which 
you should not do; but should either stop their mercenaries 
drawn from your country, or send succour to us also, in what 
ever way you may be persuaded ; but it were best of all to 
receive us openly, and assist us. And many, as we hinted at 
the beginning, are the advantages we. hold forth to you; bat 
the greatest of them is, that we both have the same enemies,’ 


1 Bee note on I. 27. 2. 
3 Göller observes that we should have expected eloiv here, ratner than 
§exay; but the construction is confused, and the imperfect joay ir t0 be re 
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(which is the surest bond,) and those not weak, but able to 
harm such as have stood aloof from them. And as it isa 
naval, and not a land alliance that is offered you, the loss of 
it is not the same ; but it were best, if possible,! to allow no 
one else to possess ships ; but if not, whoever is strongest in 
them, to have him for your friend. 

36. “ And whoever thinks that these things which we have 
urged are indeed expedient, but is afraid that through being 
persuaded by them he would break the treaty ; let him know . 
that his fear, being attended by strength, will cause greater 
alarm to his enemies}; but that his confidence in not having 
received us, being powerless, will be less formidable to his 
foes who are strong; and also, that it is not about Coreyra 
more than about Athens too that he is deliberating ; and that 
-he is not providing the best for her, when for the war that is 
coming, and all but here, he hesitates, from present consider- 
ations, to receive a country which is made either a friend or a 
‘foe, with the greatest opportunities [for good or evil]. For 
it lies well for the voyage along shore to Italy and Sicily, 
so as both to prevent a navy from coming thence to the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and to help on its way a fleet from these parts to 
those ; and in other respects it is most advantageous. But the 
shortest summary,? both for general and particular statements, 
from which you may learn not to give us up, is the following: 
‘There being? but three navies worth mentioning amongst the 
Greeks, yours, ours, and that of the Corinthians, if you allow 
two of these to come together, and the Corinthians bring us 


ferred to bwreivouev, rather than to dwodeixvupey ‘ We say, what we said 
before, namely, that we had both the same enemies.” — Arnold, 

1 Arnold says that “ the infinitive moods iav and gye1y depend upon a 
verb understood, which is to be borrowed from the preceding clause: for 
ovx opoia is the same thing in sense as oùx dpoiws Euydéper; from whence 
the verb ğvugćozı is to be tacitly repeated with what follows.’”?— That some 
such impersonal verb is understood is very probable: but is not oùx opoia 
rather equivalent to oùx dpoiws afin opov tori? ‘ Not merely the same 
as it would be in the case of a land alliance, but much greater.” Compare 
two expressions in I. 143. 3, 4, cai dAAa obx awd Tob lrov peyáňa ExeEww— Kui 
ovKéTs EK TOU polov orai TleXoTovyHGOou pépos Te THNOHVaL Kai Ti’ AT- 
TiKhy &wacav’ K.T. À. 

2 This is Poppo’s interpretation of the passage, and it is perhaps impossible 
to express its meaning more literally. He considers Tois Euumac: and 
ixaoroy as neuters. 

+ I have followed the explanation of those who suppose the conjunction 
èé to be placed in the apodosis of the sentence. Göller and Poppo supply 
ievs from the preceding pdbuers. 
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under their power first, you will have to fight at sea with 
both Corcyrzans and Peloponnesians ; but if you receive us 
-you will be able to contend against them with the greater 
number of ships on your side.”! Thus spoke the Corcyræans ; 
and the Corinthians after them as follows. 

37. “ Since these Corcyreeans have made their harangue, not 
only about receiving them, but also to show that we are acting 
unjustly, and they are unfairly attacked; it is necessary that 
we too should first touch on both these points, and so proceed 
to the rest of our speech ; that you may know more certainly 
beforehand the grounds of our request, and may with good 
reason reject their petition. Now they say that it was from 
regard to prudence that hitherto they accepted the alliance of 
no party: whereas they adopted this practice for villany, and 
not for virtue ; but from wishing to have no ally or witness 
in their unjust deeds, nor to be put to the blush by calling 
him to their aid. And their city also, lying in a self-sufficient 
position, makes them judges of the injuries they inflict on any 
one, rather than that there should be judges appointed by 
agreement ; because, while they very seldom sail from home 
to their neighbours, they very frequently receive others, who of 
necessity touch there. And herein consists the specious shun- 
ning of confederacies, which they have put forward; not that 
they may avoid committing injustice with others, but that 
they may commif them by themselves ; and that wherever they 
have the power, they may act with violence ; and where they 
escape observation, they may take unfair advantage; and if 
in any case they have seized on something, they may not be 
put to the blush. And yet, if they were, as they say, honest 
men, the more impregnable they were to their neighbours, 
the more manifestly might they have shown their virtue, by 
giving and taking what was just. 

38. “ But neither to others nor to us are they of such a cha- 
racter ; but although our colonists, they have all along revolted 
from us, and are now making war upon us; saying that they 
were not sent out to be ill-treated. But we say that neither 
did we settle them there to be insulted by them, but to be 


' Göller reads hustrépars, making it depend upon mA foc, like woAA® in the 
phrase woAA@ wAsioves, ‘‘ with more ships by ours,’’-~3. e. with all the ad- 
vantage in pone of number that our ships would give you, Arnold thinks 
Bekker right in retaining the old reading. 
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their leaders, and to be properly respect :d by them. Our other 
colonies, at least, honour us, and we are very much beloved by 
our colonists ; and it is evident, that if we are pleasing to the 
greater part, we should not, on a right view of the case, be 
displeasing to these alone; nor do we attack them tinbecom- 
ingly,' without being also signally injured by them. Even if 
we were in the wrong, it had been honourable for them to have 
yielded to our humour ; but disgraceful for us to have done 
violence to their moderation: but through pride, and power 
of wealth, they have both acted wrongly towards us in many 
other things, and with regard to Epidamnus, which belonged 
to us, when it was ill-treated they did not claim it; but when 
we went to its assistance, they took it by force, and keep it. 
39. “ And they say, forsooth, that they were before willing 
to have it judicially decided : but with regard to this, it is not 
the man who proposes it with superiority,? and in safety, that 
should be considered to say any thing; but that man, who 
puts alike his actions and words on the same footing,’ before 
he enters on the struggle. But as for these men, it was not 
before they besieged the place, but when they thought that 
we should not put up with it, that they also advanced the 
specious plea of a judicial decision. And they are come hither, 
not only having themselves done wrong there, but now re- 
questing you also to join them, not in alliance, but in injury ; 
and to receive them, when they are at variance with us. But 
then ought they to have applied to you, when they were most 
secure ; and not at a time when we have been injured, and 
they are in peril; nor at atime when you, though you did 
not share their power then, will now give them a share of 
your aid; and though you stood aloof from their misdeeds, 
will incur equal blame from us; but they ought long ago to 
have communicated their power to you, and so to have the 
results also in common. [{ As,‘ however, you have had no share 


1 i. e. as we should do, tf we were not signally injured by them.—GCller 
takes the ér:orparevouey in a more general sense, as expressing the habitual 
policy of the Corinthians. ‘‘ Neque solemus bellum inferre indigno maj ris 
patrie modo, nisi insigni injuria i eet 

2 A secondary meaning of mpokaà tioba, very common when it is not fol. 
lowed by an accusative of the person with és. See II. 72. 3,5; 73. 1; 74.3, 2. 

3 i, e. who does not say one thing and do another. Poppo takes {eov in 
the sense of ‘equity:’ “ eum, qui factis pariter atque oratione equitatem 
rotinet. 

4 6 These words, waich are wanting in the text of most of the best MSS., 
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only in the accusations brought against them, so you should 
not participate in the consequences of their actions. ] 

40. “ That we ourselves, then, come with accusations on 
proper grounds, and that these are violent and rapacious, has 
been proved : and that you could not with justice receive them, 
you must now learn. For if it is said in the treaty, that any 
of the states not registered in it may go to whichever side it 
please, the agreement was not meant for those who go to the 
detriment of others; but to any one who, without withdraw- 
ing himself from another, is in need of protection ; and who 
will not cause war instead of peace to those who receive him, — 
({as they will not do'] if they are wise ;) which would now be 
your case, if not persuaded by us. For you would not only 
become auxiliaries to these, but also enemies to us, instead of 
being connected by treaty; for if you come with them, we 
must defend ourselves against them without excepting you. 
And yet you ought, if possible, to stand aloof from both par- 
ties; or if not that, on the contrary, to go with us against 
them ; (with the Corinthians, at any rate, you are connected 
by treaty ; while with the Corcyrsans you were never yet so 
much as in truce;) and not to establish the law, that we should 
receive those who are revolting from others. For neither did 
we, when the Samians had revolted, give our vote against 
you, when the rest of the Peloponnesians were divided in 
their votes, as to whether they should assist them; but we 
openly maintained the contrary, that each one should punish 
his own allies. For if you receive and assist those who are 
doing wrong, there will be found no fewer of your allies also 
who will come over to us; and you will make the law against 
yourselves, rather than against us. 

41. “ These, then, are the pleas of right which we have to urge 
to you, sufficiently strong according to the laws of the Greeks ; 
und we have the following advice, and claim on you for favour, 


have becn omitted by Bekker, and enclosed in brackets by Göller. Dr. 
Bloomfield defends them, except the single word yovwy, which he gives up 
as unintelligible.” — Arnold. 

1 There is a confusion in the expression, and the words el cw@povoi as 
have really nothing to do with the sentence as it is actually expressed, which 
is suggested as it were parenthetically to the writer’s mind, but which he 
did not set down in words: if written at length it would run thus; ‘‘ The 
benefit of the treaty was intended for such only as should not involve thos 
who received them in war, (as, if you are wise, you will tal e care thst thes» 
men do not involve yo.."’)— Arnold, - 
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which, being not enemies so as to hurt you, nor, on the other 
hand, such friends as to be very intimate with you, we say ought 
to be repaid to us at the present time. For once, when you were 
in want of long ships for the war with the A¢ginetans, before 
that with the Medes, you received from the Corinthians 
twenty ships. And this service, and that with regard to the 
Samians, namely, that it was through us that the Pelopon- 
nesians did not assist them, gave you the mastery of the Ægi- 
netans, and the chastisement of the Samians: and it took 
place in those critical times in which men, when proceeding 
against their enemies, are most regardless of every thing be- 
sides victory.! For they esteem him a friend who assists 
them, even though he may before have been an enemy; and 
him a foe who opposes them, though he may have happened 
to be a friend ; nay they even mismanage their own affairs for 
the sake of their ai.mosity at the moment. 

42 “Thinking then of these things, and each younger man 
having learned them from some one older, let him resolve to 
requite us with the like, and not deem that these things are 
justly urged, but that others are expedient in case of his going 
to war. For expediency most attends that line of conduct ir 
which one does least wrong. And as for the? coming of the 
war, frightening you with which the Corcyreans bid you 
commit injustice, it lies as yet in uncertainty; and it is not 
worth while, through being excited by it, to incur a certain 
enmity with the Corinthians, immediate, and not coming; - 
but rather it were prudent to remove somewhat of our before 
existing suspicion on account of the Megareans. For the latest: 
obligation, when well timed, even though it may be compara- 
tively small, has power to wipe out a greater subject of com- 
plaint. And be not induced by the fact that it is a great 
naval alliance that they offer you. For not to injure your 
equalsis a power more to be relied on, than, through being 
buoyed up by momentary appearances, to gain an unfair advan-: 
tage by a perilous course. 

43. “ We then, having fallen under the rule which we pro- 
pounded ourselves at Lacedemon, that every one should 


1 Or, “in comparison with victory.” 
2 Referring to these words of the Corcyræans, brav és rov widXOvre «zl 
Sgov où wapdvrTa TOAEMOY TÒ aUTixa TEpioKkuw@D ivdora{n xæpiov red s 


Beiw’ x. r. A. Chap. 36. 1. 
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punish his own allies, now claim to receive the same from you; 
and not that you, after being benefited by our vote, should 
harm us by yours. Make us then a fair return; knowing 
that this is that very crisis, in which he that helps is moet 
a friend, and he that opposes, a foe. And for these Corcy- 
rans, neither receive them as allies in spite of us, nor help 
them in doing wrong. By thus acting, you will both do what 
becomes you, and advise the best for yourselves.” To this 
effect then did the Corinthians also speak. 

44. Now the Athenians, after hearing both sides, when an 
assembly had been! even twice held, in the former rather 
admitted the arguments of the Corinthians; but in the one 
held the next day they changed their minds, and determined, 
not indeed to make an alliance with the Corcyrzans, so as to 
have the same enemies and friends, (for if the Corcyreans had 
desired them to sail against Corinth, the treaty with the Pe- 
loponnesians would have been broken by them;) but they 
made a defensive alliance, to succour each other’s country, 
should any one go against Corcyra, or Athens, or their allies. 
For they thought that, even as it was, they should have the 
war with the Peloponnesians ; and they wished not to give 
up Corcyra to the Corinthians, with so large a navy as it had, 
but to wear them out as much as possible against each other, 
_ that both the Corinthians and the rest who had navies might 
be in a weaker condition when they went to war with them, 
if it should be necessary to do so. And at the same time the 
island appeared to them to lie well in the line of voyage along 
shore to Italy and Sicily. | 

45. With such a view of the case the Athenians admitted 
the Corcyreans into alliance; and when the Corinthians had 
departed, they sent ten ships to assist them. The commanders 
of them were Lacedemonius, the son of Cimon, Diotimus, 
the son of Strombichus, and Proteas, the son of Epiclees. They 
charged them not to engage with the Corinthians, unless they 
should sail against Corcyra, and threaten to land, or against 
any of the places belonging to them; but in that case to 
prevent them to their utmost: and this charge they gave them 
with a view to not breaking the treaty. So the ships arrive 
at Corcyra. 


i The great importance of the subject prevented their deciding in a singls 
y» ‘ 
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46. But the Corinthians, when they had made their pre- 
parations, set sail against Corcyra with a hundred and fifty 
ships. There were ten of the Eleans, of the Megareans twelve, 
of the Leucadians ten, of the Ambraciots seven and twenty, 
of the Anactorians one, and of the Corinthians themselves 
ninety. In command of these there were different men for the 
different forces according to their states, and of the Cor- 
inthians, Xenoclides, the son of Euthycles, with four others. 
And when, in their course from Leucas, they made land on 
the continent opposite Corcyra, they came to anchor at Chi- 
merium in the territory of Thesprotis. It! is a harbour, and a 
city named Ephyre lies beyond it, away from the sea, in the 
Elean district of Thesprotis. By it the Acherusian lake empties 
itself into the sea; and into this lake the river Acheron, which 
flows through Thesprotis, empties itself; from which also it 
takes its name. The river Thyamis also flows there, bound- 
ing Thesprotis and Cestrine; and between these rivers the 
promontory of Chimerium rises. The Corinthians then came 
to anchor at that part of the continent, and formed their en- 
zampment. 

. 47. But the Corcyrzans, when they perceived them sailing 
up, manned a hundred and ten ships, which were commanded 
by Miciades, Œsimides, and Eurybates ; and encamped on 
one of the islands which are called Sybota; and the ten Athe- 
nian ships were with them. ‘And on the promontory of Leu- 
cimna was their land force, and a thousand heavy-armed of 
the Zacynthians, who had come to their assistance. The Cor- 
inthians also had on the mainland many of the barbarians, whe 
had joined them to give assistance ; for the people in that part 
of the continent have always? been friendly with them. 

48. When the preparations of the Corinthians were made, 
taking three days’ provision, they put out from Chimerium by 
night, with the purpose of engaging ; andin the morning, while 
on their course, they observed the ships of the Corcyrseans 

1 Bloomfield, in his new edition, has a long note to prove that it ought to 
be translated ‘‘ there is a harbour,” instead of ‘‘s¢ is:’’ but I cannot see the 
force of his argument ; as the quotation from Colonel Leake, on which he 
chiefly relies, establishes no more than what Arnold had already observed, 
that in sect. 6, ‘‘the point of Chimerium seems to be distinguished by Thu- 
Ae a the port of Chimerium ;’’ of which he clearly is speaking im 


3 Literally, “ always in former times ;” like the expression “ ever of old * 
in the Psalms. i l 
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out at sea, and sailing against them. And when they saw eack: 
other, they drew up in opposite lines of battle. On the right 
wing of the Corcyrzans were the Athenian ships, but the rest 
of the line they themselves occupied, having formed three squad- 
rons of their ships, which were commanded each by one of the 
three generals. In this way did the Corcyrzans form their line. 
‘On the side of the Corinthians, the Megarean and Ambraciot 
ships occupied the right wing ; in the centre were the rest of. 
the allies severally ; while the left wing was occupied by the 
Corinthians themselves with their best sailing ships, opposed 
to the Athenians and the right of the Corcyrzans. 

49. As soon as the signals on each side were raised, they 
closed, and fought; both sides having many heavy-armed on 
the decks, and many bowmen and dartmen ; as they were still 
rudely equipped in the old fashion. And the battle was well 
contested ; not so much in point of skill, but more like a land 
fight. For whenever they happened to run on board one an- 
other, they did not easily get clear again, owing to the num- 
bers and confusion of the ships ; and because they trusted for 
victory, in a greater measure, to the heavy-armed on deck, 
who set to and fought,' while the ships remained stationary. 
There was no breaking through the line, but they fought with 
fiercenesg and strength, more than with science. On all sides 
then there was much confusion, and the battle was a disor- 
derly one; and during it the Athenian vessels coming up to 
the Corcyreans, if they were pressed at any point, struck fear 
into the enemy, but did not begin fighting, as the commanders 
were afraid of the charge given by the Athenians. It was 
the right wing of the Corinthians which was most distressed ; 
for the Corcyrseans with twenty ships having routed and pur- 
sued them in a scattered condition to the continent, sailed up 
to their encampment, and having made a descent upon them, 
burnt the deserted tents, and plundered their goods. On that 
side then the Corinthians and their allies were worsted, and 
the Corcyrzans were victorious: but where the Corinthians 
themselves were, on the left, they had a decided victory ; as 


1 Bloomfield says that “ karasrávres denotes maintaining the ‘ pugna 
stataria,’ fighting hand to hand.” Such a meaning may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the following words, novyaforcamy ræv vewoy; but I think no- 
thing more is intended than might be otherwise expressed by é¢ máxw 
xatearnoay. Compare the expression xaraorávres éroXéuovv. II, 1; and 
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twenty ships of the Corcyrzans, from a number [originally] 
smaller, had not returned from the pursuit. But the Atheni- 
ans, seeing the Corcyreans hard pressed, assisted them now 
more unequivocally ; though at first they refrained from charg- 
ing any vessel; but when the rout had clearly taken place, 
and the Corinthians were lying close on them, then indeed 
every one at length set to work, and there was no longer any 
distinction, but it had come to such urgent necessity, that the 
Corinthians and Athenians attacked each other. p 
50. Now when the rout had taken place, the Corinthians did 
not take in tow and haul off the hulls of the vessels which they 
might happen to have sunk,! but turned their attention to the 
men, sailing throughout to butcher, rather than to make prison- 
ers ; and some of their own friends, not being aware that those 
in the right wing had been worsted, they unwittingly killed. 
For as both fleets were numerous, and extended over a wide 
space of the sea ; when they closed with each other, they did 
not easily distinguish, who were conquering, or being con- 
quered ; for this engagement, for one of Greeks against 
Greeks, was greater in the number of vessels than any of 
those before it. After the Corinthians had pursued the Cor- 
cyreans to land, they turned their attention to the wrecks, 
and their own dead, and got possession of most of them, so as 
to take them to Sybota, where their land force composed of 
the barbarians had come to their assistance. Now Sybota is 
a desert port of Thesprotis. Having done this, they mustered 
again, and sailed against the Corcyreans, who with their sea- 
worthy ships, and such as were left,? in conjunction with those 
of the Athenians, on their side also sailed out to meet them, 
fearing lest they should attempt to land on their territory. It 
was now late, and the Pæan had been sung by them for the 
advance, when the Corinthians suddenly began to row stérn- 
wards, on observing twenty ships of the Athenians sailing up ; 


1  Karadvew vaŭv does not mean to sink a ship to the bottom, but to 
make her water-logged, so that she was useless, although she did not abso- 
lutely go down. The Greck triremes were so light and so shallow that the 
would float in a manner under water, or rather with parts of the vessel sti 
out of water, on which the crew used to take refuge.” —Arnold, 

2 « Probabilis est opinio Popponis, ras Aoswds intelligi decem illas navez, 
que ex 120 navibus Corc rum superabant; nam pugnam essi erang 
cum navibus 110 (vid. cap. 47. 1) habebant autem universas 120. Vid cap 
26. §.—~-Goller. ; 
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which the Athenians had sent after the ten to help thems 
fearing, (as was the case,) that the Corcyræans might be con- 
quered, and their own ten ships be! too few to aid them. 

- 51. These, then, the Corinthians having first seen, and sus- 
pecting that they were from Athens, [and were | not merely as 
many as they saw, but more, began to retreat. But by the 
Corcyreans they were not seen, (for they were advancing more 
out of their view,) and they wondered at the Corinthians row- 
ing, astern, till some saw them and said, “ There are ships 
yonder sailing towards us.” Then ¢hey also withdrew ; for it 
was now growing dark, and the Corinthians by turning back 
had occasioned the suspension of hostilities. In this way they 
parted from each other, and the battle ceased at night. And 
when the Corcyreans were encamped on Leucimna, these 
twenty ships from Athens, which were commanded by Glauco, 
the son of Leager, and Andocides, the son of Leogoras, com- 
ing on through the dead bodies and the wrecks, sailed up to 
the camp not long after they had been descried. Now the 
Corcyreans (it being night) were afraid they might be ene- 
mies ; but afterwards they recognised them, and they came to 
anchor. 

52. The next day the thirty Athenian ships, and as many 
of the Corcyrean as were sea-worthy, put out and sailed 
to the harbour at Sybota, in which the Corinthians were an- 
chored, wishing to know whether they would engage. But 
they, having put out with their ships from the land, and 
formed them in line at sea, remained quiet ; not intending 
voluntarily to begin a battle, since they saw that fresh ships 
from Athens had joined them; and that they themselves were 
involved in many difficulties, with regard to the safe keeping 
of the prisoners they had on board, and because there were no 
means of refitting their ships in so deserted a place. Nay, they 
were thinking of their voyage home, how they should return ; 
being afraid that the Athenians might consider the treaty to 
have been broken, because they had come to blows, and not 
allow them to sail away. 

53. They determined therefore to put some men on board 
a skiff and send them without a herald’s wand to the Athe- 
nians, and make an experiment. And having sent ‘them, 


t Arnold com Il. 61. rawewwh inc À didvora byxaprepeiy & i ° 
and Herodotus VI. 109. dXivove yàp iiai otpateý T Mudesy svißbeNiiis 
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they spoke as follows: “ You do wrong, Athenians, in be- 
ginning war, and breaking treaty: for while we are avenging 
ourselves on our enemies, you stand in our way, and raise 
arms against us. Now if your purpose is to stop our sail- 
ing to Corcyra, or wherever else we wish, and if you mean 
to break the treaty,’ then seize us here in the first place, 
and treat us as enemies.” They spoke to this effect, and 
all the army of the Corcyrzans that heard them imme- 
diately cried out, “ Seize them and put them to death!” But 
the Athenians answered as follows: “We are neither com- 
mencing war, Peloponnesians, nor breaking the treaty; but 
we have come to assist the Corcyrzans here, who are our 
allies. If therefore you wish to sail any where else, we do not 
stop you; but if you sail against Corcyra, or to any of the 
places belonging to them, we shall, to the best of our power, 
not permit it.” 

54. The Athenians having made this reply, the Corinthians 
began to prepare for their voyage homewarus, and erected a 
trophy at Sybota on the continent: while the Corcyræans 
took up the wrecks and dead bodies which had been carried 
to them by the current and the wind, which had risen in the 
night, and scattered them in all directions; and erected a 
counter-trophy at Sybota on the island, considering that they 
had been victorious. It was on the following view of the 
case that each side claimed the victory.—The Corinthians 
erected a trophy, as having had the advantage in the battle 
until night, so that they got possession of most wrecks and 
dead bodies; as having no less than a thousand prisoners ; 
and as having sunk more than seventy ships. The Corcy- 
reans erected a trophy for these reasons ;—because they had 
destroyed about thirty ships; and after the Athenians were 
come, had taken up the wrecks and dead on their side ; and 
because the Corinthians the day before had rowed sternwards 
and retreated from them, on seeing the Athenian ships; and 
after they were come,? did not sail out from Sybota to oppose 
them. ‘Thus each side claimed to be victorious. 

t Adare is the present tense with a kind of future signification, as it often 
has. ‘‘ If yom are for breaking,” &c. 

2 Arnold repeats the oi ’AUnvaiozs with 4AGov, and refers to chap. 52 2, 
which. he thinks, ‘“ decides that the words are rightly inserted. and that the 


Athenians ere the real subject of the verb }Aðov.” Poppo puts the. words 
ia brackets, and Göller omits them altogether. 
D 
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55. As tie Corinthians were sailing away homeward, they 
took by treachery Anactorium, which is situated at the mouth _ 
of the Ambracian Gulf, and was possessed in common by the 
Corcyreans and them ; and after establishing in it a Corinthian 
population [only |,' they retired homewards ; and of the Corcy- 
reans, eight hundred who were slaves they sold, but two hun- 
dred and fifty they kept in custody, and treated with great atten- 
tion, that on their return they might win over Corcyra to them. 
For most of them happened to be the first men of the city in 
power. Corcyra then in this way outlived the war? with the 
Corinthians ; and the ships of the Athenians returned from it. 
This was the first ground the Corinthians had for their war 
against the Athenians, namely, that in time of peace they had 
fought with them by sea in conjunction with the Corcyrzans. 

56. Immediately after this the following disagreements arose 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians, to lead them to war. 
While the Corinthians were contriving how to avenge themselves 
on them, the Athenians, suspecting their hostility, ordered the 
Potidzeans, who live on the isthmus of Pallene, being colonists 
of the Corinthians, but their own subjects and tributaries, to 
throw down the wall towards Pallene, and give hostages ; and 
to dismiss, and not receive in future, the magistrates? whom 
the Corinthians used to send every year; being afraid that 
they might revolt at the instigation of Perdiccas and the Cor- 
inthians, and lead the rest of their allies Thrace-ward‘ to 
revolt with them. 

57. These precautionary measures with regard to the Po- 
tideans the Athenians began to adopt immediately after the 
sea-fight at Corcyra. For the Corinthians were now openly 
at variance with them ; and Perdiccas the son of Alexander, 
_king of the Macedonians, had been made their enemy, though 
he was before an ally and a friend. He became such, be- 


1 i. e. to the exclusion of the Corcyreans, who had before had joint pos- 
session of the town with them. 

2 Or, as Göller interprets it, “had the better of the war.” 

3 « The term Anutovpyot, or Aapuioupyoi, was a title applied to the chief 
magistrates of the Peloponnesians, expressive of their doing ‘the service of 
the people.’—Asclepiades, as quoted by the Scholiast, considers the preposi- 
tion ¿mí superfluous. Göller understands it to express an ittonal or ez- 
tra magistrate, sent by the mother country to act as a colleague to the 
¿demiurgi appointed by the colonists themselves.’’— Arnold. 

4“ A general term applied to the Greek states which lined the northern 
enast of the Ægeav from Thessaly to the Hellespont.” —Arnold, ý 
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cause the Athenians had made an alliance with his brother 
Philip and Derdas, when acting together against him. And 
being alarmed, he both sent to Lacedæmon, and tried to con- 
trive that they might be involved in war with the Peloponne- 
sians, and endeavoured to win over the Corinthians, with a 
view to Potideza’s revolting; and made proposals also to the 
Thrace-ward Chalcidians and the Bottiæans to join in the re- 
volt, thinking that if he had in alliance with him these places 
on his borders, he should more easily carry on the war in con- 
junction with them. The Athenians perceiving these things, 
and wishing to anticipate the revolt of the cities, as théy hap- 
pened to be sending out thirty ships and a thousand heavy- 
armed against his country, with Archestratus, the son of Ly- 
- comedes, as general with ten others, gave orders to the 
commanders of the fleet to take hostages of the Potidzans, and 
throw down the wall, and keep a watchful eye over the neigh- 
bouring cities, to prevent their revolting. 

58. Now the Potidzans sent ambassadors to the Athenians, 
to try if by any means they might persuade them to adopt no new 
measures against them ; and went also to Lacedeemon in compa- 
ny with the Corinthians, to provide themselves with assistance, 
‘should it be necessary ; and when, after long negotiating, they 
obtained no favourable answer from the Athenians, but the 
ships commissioned against Macedonia were sailing just as 
much against them: and when the authorities at Lacedemon 
promised them, that should the Athenians go against Potidea, 
they would make an incursion into Attica; then indeed, at 
- that favourable moment, they revolted with the Chalcidians 
and Bottizans, having entered into a league together. And 
Perdiccas persuaded the Chalcidians to abandon and throw 
down their cities on the sea, and remove inland to Olynthus, 
and make that one city a place of strength for themselves. 
And to those who abandoned them he gave a part of his own 
territory in Mygdonia, round lake Bolbe, to enjoy as long as 
the war with the Atheniaris lasted. And so, throwing down 
their cities, they removed inland, and prepared for war. 

59. The thirty ships of the Athenians arrived at the Thrace- 
ward towns, and found Potidea,and the rest in revolt : and the 
generals thinking it impossible with their present force to carry 
on war both with Philip and the revolted towns, turned their 
attention to Macedonia, the object for which they were first 

D 2 
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sent out; and having established themselves there,' carried on 
the war in conjunction with Philip and the brothers of Derdas, 
who had invaded the country with an army from the interior, 

60. And at this time, when Potidsa had revolted and the 
Athenian ships were cruising about Macedonia, the Corinthi- 
` ans, being alarmed for the place, and considering the danger 
to affect themselves, sent volunteers of their own people and 
- mercenaries of the rest of the Peloponnesians, sixteen hun- 
dred heavy-armed in all and four hundred light-armed. Their 
general was Aristeus, the son of Adimantus; and it was 
from friendship for him especially that most of the soldiers 
from Corinth joined the expedition as volunteers ; for he was 
always favourably disposed towards the Potideans. And they 
arrived in Thrace the fortieth day after Potidza had revolted. 

61. To the Athenians too came immediately the tidings of 
the cities having revolted; and when they found that the 
forces with Aristeus had gone there besides, they sent two 
thousand heavy-armed of their own men and forty ships to 
the revolted towns, with Callias, the son of Calliades, as 
general with four others ; who, on arriving in Macedonia first, 
found that the former thousand had just taken Therme, and 
were besieging Pydna. So they also sat down before Pydna, 
and besieged it; but afterwards, having made terms and a 
compulsory alliance? with Perdiccas, as they were hurried on 
by Potidea and the arrival of Aristeus there, they withdrew 
from Macedonia; and having gone to Berea, and thence 
turned again [to the coast], (after first attempting the place 
without taking it,) they continued their march by land to 
Potidea, with three thousand heavy-armed of their own, 
and many of the allies besides, and six hundred horse of the 
Macedonians with Philip and Pausanias. At the same time 
seventy ships were sailing in a line with them. And ad- 
vancing by short marches, they arrived at Gigonus, and pitched 
their camp. 

62. Now the Potidzans and the Peloponnesians with Aris- 
teus, in expectation of the Athenians, were encamped towards 

Yi, e. “Quum eo venissent, castra posuissent.”-—Bauer, as quoted by 
Goller. Or it may mean no more than “ having set to,” as in the passages 
quoted in the note on chap. 49. 3. 

* i, e.“ which they only made because they could not help it.” Compare 


Il. 70. 1, Bowoews míot dvavaaias * Food which none but a starving man 
would eat.” —Arnol. 
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Olynthus, on u.o isthmus, and had established their market 
outside the city. As general of all the infantry the allies had 
chosen Aristeus ; of the cavalry, Perdiccas ; for he had broken 
terms again immediately with the Athenians, and was in alli- 
ance with the Potidzans, having appointed Iolaus to repre- 
sent him as commander. The plan of Aristeus was to keep 
his own force! on the isthmus, and watch the Athenians, in 
ease of their coming against them ; while the Chalcidians, and 
the allies beyond the isthmus, and the two hundred cavalry 
with Perdiccas, should remain at Olynthus; and when the 
Athenians advanced against his force, they should come up in 
their rear to assist him, and enclose the enemy between them. 
But on the other hand, Callias, the general of the Athenians 
and his fellow-commanders, despatch the cavalry of the Ma- 
cedonians and a few of the allies towards Olynthus, to prevent 
the troops there from giving any assistance ; while they them- 
selves broke up their camp, and proceeded to Potidea. And 
when they were at the isthmus, and saw the enemy preparing 
for battle, they also took an opposite position; and not long 
after they began the engagement. And just the wing of 
Aristeus, and such picked troops of the Corinthians and the 
rest as were around him, routed the wing opposed to them, 
and advanced in pursuit a considerable distance ; but the re- 
maining force of the Potidzeans and Peloponnesians was beaten 
by the Athenians, and fled within the wall for refuge. 

63. When Aristeus was returning from the pursuit, seeing 
the rest of the army conquered, he was at a loss which place 
he should risk going to, whether towards Olynthus, or to 
Potidza. He determined, however, to draw his men into as 
small a space as possible, and at a running pace force his way 
into Potidæa : and he passed along the breakwater through the 
sea, annoyed by missiles [from the Athenian ships |, and with 
difficulty ; having lost a few men, but saved the rest. Now 
the auxiliaries of the Potidæans from Olynthus, (the town is 
about sixty stades off, and within sight,) when the battle was 
beginning, and the signals had been hoisted, advanced a short 
distance to give sucrour, and the Macedonian horse drew up 
against them to prevent it; but when the victory soon de- 
clared for the Athenians, and the signals had been taken 


t ¢yovrs.] Constructiv ad sensum facta: nam verborum Tov Ay: rtéws 
noun hy idem sensus, ac si dixisset re ’Apioret Edoke.— Güler 
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down, they retired again within the wall, and the Macedoni- 
ans to the Athenians. So neither side had any cavalry pre- 
sent [in the engagement]. After the battle the Athenians 
erected a trophy, and gave back their dead to the’ Potidzans 
under truce. There were killed of the Potideans and their 
allies a little less than three hundred, and of the Athenians 
themselves one hundred and fifty, and Callias their genéral. 

64. Now against the wall on! the side of the isthmus the 
Athenians immediately raised works, and manned them. But 
that towards Pallene had no works raised against it; for they 
did not think themselves strong enough both to keep a garrison 
on the isthmus, and to cross over to Pallene and raise works 
there ; fearing that the Potidzans and their allies might at- 
tack them when divided. And the Athenians in the city, 
hearing that Pallene had no works on it, some time after 
send sixteen hundred heavy-armed of their own, and Phor- 
mio, the son of Asopius, as general; who reached Pallene, 
and setting out from Aphytis,? led his army to Potidea, 
advancing by short marches, and ravaging the country at the 
same time: and when no one came out to offer him battle, he 
threw up works against the wall on the side of Pallene. And 
thus Potidæa was now besieged with all their power, on both 
sides, and from the sea at the same time by ships that were 
blockading it. 

65. Now Aristeus, when it was surrounded with works, 
and he had no hope of its escape, unless some movement 
from the Peloponrese, or something else beyond their calcula- 
tion, should occur, advised all, except five hundred, to watch 
for a wind and sail out of it, that their provisions might hold 
out the longer; and he was willing himself to be one of those 
who remained. But when he did not persuade them, from a 
wish to provide what was the next best thing to be done, and 
in order that affairs out of the place might proceed in the 
best way possible, he sailed out, without being observed by 
the guard-ships of the Athenians. And remaining amongst 


' Literally, ‘having walled off,” i. e. cut off by a transverse wall from com- 
munication with the country. The absence of any such wall on the opposite 
side of the city is afterwards expressed by rhv TadAnuny dreixioroy ovcap. 

2 I do not think that more is meant by dpuepevos in this p e than that 
he set out by land from Aphytis, having come with his ships to that place, as 
being the most convenient for his plan of advancing to Potidea through 

allene. - 
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-the Chalcidians, he joined in the other measures of the war, 
and laid an ambuscade near the city of the Sermylians, and 
cut off many of them; and sending to the Peloponnese,! en- 
deavoured to contrive a way in which some assistance might 
be brought. After the works round Potidea were finished, 
Phorinio with his sixteen hundred men proceeded to ravage 
Chalcidice and Bottice, and took some of the towns also. 

66. The Athenians then and Peloponnesians had had 
these previous grounds of complaint against each other ; the 
Corinthians, because Potid#a, which was a colony of their 
own, and men of Corinth and from the Peloponnese in it, 
were being besieged ; the Athenians against the Peloponne- 
sians, because they had caused the revolt of a city which was 
their ally and tributary, and had come and openly fought 
with them in conjunction with the Potideans. The war 
however had not yet positively broken out, but at present 
there was a suspension of hostilities; for the Corinthians had 
done these things on their own responsibility alone. 

67. When, however, Potidea was being besieged, they did 
not remain quiet, as they had men in it, and were alarmed for- 
the place. And immediately they summoned the allies to 
Lacedzemon, and came and cried out against the Athenians, 
as having broken the treaty, and as injuring the Peloponnese. 
And the Aéginetans, though they did not openly send ambas- 
sadors, for fear of the Athenians, yet in secret most of all 
urged on the war in conjunction with them, saying that they 
were not independent according to the treaty. So the Lace- 
dzmonians, after summoning any one of the allies besides, 
who said that in any other respect he had been injured by the 
Athenians, held their ordinary assembly, and told them to 
speak. And others came forward and severally made their 
complaints, and especially the Megareans, who urged no few 
other grounds of quarrel, but most of all their being excluded 
from the ports in the Athenian dominions, and from the Atti» 
market, contrary to the treaty. And the Corinthians came 
forward last, after permitting the others first to exasperate the 
Lacedemonians; and they spoke after them as follows. 

68. “ The trustiness of your policy and intercourse amongst 


! The original is a condensed expression, the participle 7éuawy being un- 
derstood, as is evident from chap. 57. 3, whore it is expressed, dsdiec Ta 


igpusory és Te Tiv Auxeduinova TimTwy Owns, K.T. À. 
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yourselves, Lacedæmonians, renders you thc more distrustful . 
with regard to others, if we say any thing [against them] ; and 
from this you have a character for sober-mindedness, but betray 
too great ignorance with regard to foreign affairs. For though . 
we often forewarned you what injuries we were going to re- 
ceive from the Athenians, you did not gain information re- 
specting what we told you from time to time, but rather sus- 
pected the speakers of speaking for their own private interests. 
And for this reason it was not before we suffered, but when 
we are in the very act of suffering, that you have summoned 
the allies here; amongst whom we may speak with the great- 
est propriety, inasmuch as we have also the greatest com- 
plaints to make, being insulted by the Athenians, and neg- 
lected by you. And if they were an obscure people any 
where! who were injuring Greece, you might have required 
additional warning, as not being acquainted with them ; but 
, as it is, why need we speak at any great length, when you see 
that some of us are already enslaved, and that they are plot- 
ting against others, and especially against our allies, and have 
been for a long time prepared beforehand, in case they should 
ever go to war. For they would not else have stolen Corcyra 
from us, and kept it in spite of us, and besieged Potidea ; of 
which places, the one is the most convenient for their deriving 
-the full benefit from their possessions Thrace-ward,? and the 
other would have supplied the largest navy to the Pelopou- 
nesians. 

69. “ And for these things it is you who are to blame, 
by having at first permitted them to fortify their city after 
the Median war, and subsequently to build the long walls; 
and by continually up to the present time depriving of liberty, 
not only those who had been enslaved by them, but your own 
allies also now. For it is not he who has enslaved them, but 
he who has the power to stop it, but overlooks it, that more 
truly does this ; especially if he enjoys the reputation for vir- 
tue as being the liberator of Greece. But with difficulty have 


' The mrov in the original would perhaps be most fully expressed by our 
colloquial phrase, “in some corner or other.” 

: Arnold translates it, ‘‘so as to give you the full benefit of your do- 
minion in the neighbourhood of Thrace.” But could the Lacedemonians 
be said to have any such dominion, at any rate before the expedition of Bra- 
sidas ? and does not the ITeAo7rovvyciors in the next sentence seem to he put 
“~phatically. as in opp sition to the Athenian dominion just alluded to? 
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we assembled now. and not even now for any clearly defined 
object. For we ought to be considering no longer whether 
we are injured, but in what way we shall defend ourselves. 
For the aggressors come with their plans already formed 
against us who have not made up our minds; at once, and not 
putting it off.) And we know in what way, and how gradu- 
ally, the Athenians encroach upon their neighbours. And 
while they think that they are not observed through your 
want of perception,? they feel less confident; but when they 
know that yeu are aware of their designs, but overlook them, 
they will press on you with all their power. For you alone 
of the Greeks, Lacedemonians, remain quiet, defending your- 
selves against any one, not by exertion of your power, but by 
mere demonstration of it; and you alone put down the power 
of your enemies, not when beginning, but when growing twice 
as great as it was. And yet you used to have the name of 
cautious; but in your case the name, it seems, was more than 
the reality. For we ourselves know that the Mede came from 
the ends of the earth to the Peloponnese, before your forces 
went out to meet him as they should have done; and now the 
Athenians, who are not far removed, as he was, but close at 
hand, you overlook ; and instead of attacking them, prefer to 
defend yourselves against their attack, and to reduce your- 
selves to mere chances in struggling with them when in a 
much more powerful condition: though you know that even 
the barbarian was chiefly wrecked upon himself; and that 
with regard to these very Athenians, we have often ere this 
escaped more by their errors than by assistance from you. 
For indeed hopes of you have before now in some instances 
even ruined some, while unprepared through trusting you. 
And Iet none of you think that this is spoken for enmity, 
rather than for expostulation ; for expostulation is due to 
friends who are in error, but accusation to enemies who have 
committed injustice. 

70. “At the same time we condet that we, if any, ave a 
right to administer rebuke to our neighbours, especially as the 


Or, “ not merely threatening to attack us,” as wé\Anors is used below. 
3 Or, dtd TÒ dvalaOnrov ipwy may be taken with Yapcover, and be ren- 
Aered “ through your a perceiving it.” 
3 i. e. he was If, as it were, the rock on which his fortune split. 
* Perished by his own folly.””—Arnold 
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differences [between you and them] are great; of which you 
do not seem to us to have any perception, nor to have ever 
yet considered with what kind of people you will have to 
struggle in the Athenians, and how very, nay, how entirely 
different from yourselves. They, for instance, are innovating, 
and quick to plan and accomplish by action what they have 
designed ; while you are disposed to keep what you have, and 
form no new design, and by action not even to carry out what 
is necessary. Again, they are bold even beyond their power, 
and adventurous beyond their judgment, and sanguine in dan- 
gers; while your character is to undertake things beneath 
your power, and not to trust even the sure grounds of your 
judgment, and to think that you will never escape from your 
dangers. Moreover, they are unhesitating, in opposition to 
you who are dilatory; and fond of going from home, in op- 
position to you who are most fond of staying at home: for 
they think that by their absence they may acquire something ; 
whereas you think that by attempting [more] you would do 
harm to what you have. When they conquer their enemies, 
they carry out their advantage to the utmost; and when con- 
quered, they fall back the least. Further, they use their bodies 
as least belonging to them, for the good of their country ;! but 
their mind, as being most peculiarly their own, for achieving 
something on her account. And what they have planned but 
not carried out, they think that in this they lose something 
already their own; what they have attempted and gained, 
that in this they have achieved but little in comparison with 
what they mean to do. Then, if they fail in an attempt at 
any thing, by forming fresh hopes in its stead, they supply the 
deficiency: for they are the only people that * succeed to the full 
extent of their hope in what they have planned, because they 
quickly undertake what they have resolved. And in this way 
they labour, with toils and dangers, all their life long ; and least 
enjoy what they have, because they are always getting, and 
think a feast to be nothing else but to gain their ends, and in- 
1 For this use of a\Xorpios compare Homer, Odyss. 20. 346. 
punornpot òè WadXas ’AOjun 

"Aobeordv yédXov woce.... of d& yvabpotor vedo 

adXoTpioew :— 
and Horace’s imitation of it, Sat. 2. 3. 72. 

‘ Cum rapies in jus malis ridentem alienis.” 

t More literally, ‘‘ possess in the sam ẹ degree as they ope for.” 
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active quiet to be no less a calamity than laborious occupation. 
So that if any one should sum up their character, by saying, 
that they are made neither to be quiet themselves, nor let the 
rest of the world be so, he would speak correctly. 

71. “ And yet when such is the character of this state that. 
is opposed to you, Lacedzemonians, you go on delaying, and 
think that peace is not most lasting in the case of those men, 
who with their resources do what is right, while as regards 
their feelings, they are known to be determined not to put up 
with it, if they are injured: but you practise fair dealing on 
the principle of neither annoying others, nor being hurt your- 
selves in self-defence. Scarcely, however, could you have 
succeeded in this, though you had lived by a state of congenial 
views: while as it is, your ways, as we just now showed you, 
are old-fashioned compared with them. But, as in the case of 
art, improvements must ever prevail ; and though for a stgte 
that enjoys quiet, unchanged institutions are best ; yet, for those 
who are compelled to apply to many things, many a new de- 
vice is also necessary. And for this reason the institutions of 
the Athenians, from their great experience, have been re- 

modelled to a greater extent than yours. At this point then 
let your dilatoriness cease: and now assist us, and especially 
the Potidzans, as you undertook, by making with all speed an 
incursion into Attica; that you may not give up men who are 
your friends and kinsmen to their bitterest enemies, and turn 
the rest of us in despair to some other alliance. And in that 
we should do nothing unjust, in the sight either of the gods 
who received our oaths! or of the men who witness [our con- 
duct]: for the breakers of a treaty are not those who from 
destitution apply to others, but those who do not assist their 
confederates. If, however, you will be zealous, we will stand 
by you; for neither should we act rightly in changing, nor 
should we find others more congenial. Wherefore deliberate 
well, and endeavour to keep a supremacy in the Peloponnese 
no less than your fathers bequeathed to you.” 

72. To this effect spoke the Corinthians. And the Athe- 
nians, happening before this to have an embassy at Lacede- 
mon, and hearing what was said, thought that they ought to 
come before the Lacedemonians, not to make any defence on 


1 Or, as Arnold, after Reiske and others, explains it, “ who are capable 
of fecling and observing.” 
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the subject of the charges which the states brought against 
them, but to prove, on a general view of the question, that 
they ought not to deliberate in a hurry, but take more time to 
consider it. They wished also to show how powerful their 
sity was; and to remind the older men of what they knew, 
and to relate to the younger what they were unacquainted. 
with; thinking that in consequence of what they said, they 
would be more disposed to remain quiet than to go to war. 
So they came to the Lacedzmonians,! and said that they also, 
[as the Corinthians had done, ] wished to speak to their-peo- 
ple, if nothing prevented. They told them to come forward ; 
and the Athenians came forward, and spoke as follows. 

73. “ Our embassy was not sent for the purpose of controversy 
with your allies, but on the business on which the state sent us. 
Perceiving, however, that there is no small outcry against us, 
we have come forward, not to answer the charges of the states, 
(for our words would not be addressed to you as judges, either 
of us or of them,) but to prevent your adopting bad counsel 
through being easily persuaded by the allies on matters of 
great importance ; and at the same time with a wish to show, 
on a view of the general argument as it affects us, that we 
do not improperly hold what we possess, and that our state is 
worthy of consideration. Now as to things of very ancient 
date, why need we mention them? since hearsay must attest 
them, rather than the eyes of those who will be our auditors. 
But the Median war, and the deeds with which you yourselves 
are acquainted, we must speak of; though it will be rather 
irksome to us to be for ever bringing them forward : for when 
we performed them, the danger was run for a benefit, of the 
reality of which you had your share; and let us not be de- 
prived of the whole credit, if it is of any service to us. Our 
words, however, will be spoken, not so much for the purpose 
of exculpation, as of testimony, and of showing with what kind 
of a state you will have to contend, if you do not take good 
counsel. For we say that at Marathon we alone stood in the 
van of danger against the barbarian; and that when he came 
the second time, though we were not able to defend ourselves 
by land, we went on board our ships with all our people, and 
joined in the sea-fight at Salamis; which prevented his sail- 


1 i. e. to the government, whose consent was required before they could 
ad lress the assembled peple. 
\ 
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ing against and ravaging the Peloponnese, city by city, while 
you would have been unable to assist one another against his 
numerous ships. And he himself gave the greatest proof of 
this ; for when conquered by sea, thinking that his power was 
no longer what it had been, he retreated as quickly as he 
could with the greater part of his army. 

74. “Such now having been the result, and it having been 
clearly shown that it was on the fleet of the Grecks that their 
cause depended, we contributed the three most useful things 
towards it; viz. the greatest number of ships, the most 
able man as a general, and the most unshrinking zeal. To- 
wards the four hundred ships we contributed not less than 
two parts ;! and Themistocles as commander, who was chiefly 
instrumental of their fighting in the Strait, which most 
clearly saved their cause; and you yourselves for this reason 
honoured him most, for a stranger, of all that have ever gone 
to you. And a zeal by far the most daring we exhibited, in- 
asmuch as when no one came to assist us by land, the rest as 
far as us being already enslaved, we determined, though we 
had left our city, and sacrificed our property, not even in 
those circumstances to abandon the common cause of the re- 
maining allies, nor to become useless to them by dispersing ; 
but to go on board our ships, and face the danger ; and not to 
be angry because you had not previously assisted us. So then 
we assert that we ourselves no less conferred a benefit upon 
you, than we obtained one. For you, setting out from cities 
that were inhabited, and with a view to enjoying them in fu- 
ture, came to our assistance, [only] after you were afraid for 
yourselves, and not so much for us; (at any rate, when we 
were still in safety, you did not come to us ;) but we, setting 


1 What parts we must suppose the speaker to have referred to in this 
passage, whether quarters or thirds, is much disputed. Didot and Goller 
maintain the former, as being in strict agreement with the statement of He- 
rodotus, who makes the whole fleet to have consisted of three hundred and 
seventy-eight ships, and the Athenian portion of one hundred and eighty, Ar- 
nold, efter Bredow and Poppo, supports the other interpretation, and observes, 
that “‘ this is not the statement of Thucydides, but of the Athenian orator, 
who is made very characteristically to indulge in gross exaggerations.” See 
his whole note on the p e. Bishop Thirlwall, however, thinks that 
such an exaggeration would have been in very bad taste on such an occa- 
sion ; and that Thucydides meant to state the true numbers; ‘‘ in which,” he 
observes, ‘‘ if we read rp:axocias for terp. he would have followed Æschy- 
lus instead of Herodotus, whom indeed it is possible he had not read ” Vol 
2. Append, 4. 
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out from a country which was no more, and running tne risk 
for what existed only in scanty hope, bore our full share in the 
deliverance both of you and of ourselves. But if we had be- 
fore joined the Mede through fear for our country, like others, 
or had afterwards had no heart to go on board our ships, con- 
sidering ourselves as ruined men; there would have been no 
longer any need of your fighting by sea without a sufficient 
number of ships, but things would have quietly progressed 
for him just as he wished. 

75. “Do we not then deserve, Lacedsemonians, both for our 
zeal at that time, and the intelligence of our counsel, not to lie 
under such excessive odium with the Greeks, at least for the 
empire we possess? For this very empire we gained, not 
by acting with violence, but through your having been un- 
willing to stand by them to finish the business with the bar- 
barian, and through the allies having come to us, and of their 
own accord begged us to become their leaders: and from 
this very fact we were compelled at first to advance it to its 
present height, principally from motives of fear, then of honour 
also, and afterwards of advantage too. And it no longer ap- 
peared to be safe, when we were hated by the generality, 
and when some who had already revolted had been sub- 
dued, and you were no longer friends with us, as you had 
been, but suspicious of us, and at variance with us, to run the 
risk of giving it up; for those who revolted would have gone 
over to you.! And all may without odium secure their ows 
interests with regard to the greatest perils.? 

76. “ You, at least, Lacedemonians, have settled to your 
own advantage the government of the states in the Pelopon- 
nese over which you have a supremacy; and if at that time 
you had remained through the whole business, and been dis- 
liked in your command, as we were, we know full well that 
you would have become no less severe to the allies, and would 
have been compelled either to rule with a strong hand, or 
yourselves be exposed to danger. So neither have we done 
any thing marvellous, or contrary to the disposition of man, 
in having accepted an empire that was offered to us, and not 
giving it up, influenced as we are by the strongest motives, 
honour, and fear, and profit; and when, again, we had not 


1 Literally, “ the revolts would have been to you.” 
2 Or, ‘‘ none are grudged securing,” 
8 8 
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been the first to set such a precedent, but it had always been 
a settled rule that the weaker should be constrained by the 
stronger; and when at ‘the same time we thought ourselves 
worthy of it, and were thought so by you, until, from calcu- 
lations of expediency, you now avail yourselves of the appeal 
to justice; which no one ever yet brought forward when he 
had a chance of gaining any thing by might, and abstained 
from taking the advantage. Nay, all are worthy of praise, 
who, after acting according to human nature in ruling others, 
have been more just than their actual power enabled them to 
be. At any rate we imagine, that if some others had possessed 
our means, they would have best shown whether we are at all 
moderate or not ; though to us there has unfairly resulted from 
our good nature disrepute rather than commendation. 

77. “For from putting up with less than we might have had 
in contract-suits with the allies, and from having made our 
decisions in our own courts on the footing of equal laws, we 
are thought to be litigious. And none of them considers why 
this reproach is not brought against those who have empire in 
any other quarter also, and are less moderate towards their 
subjects than we have been: for those who can act with vio- 
lence have no need besides to act with justice. But they, 
from being accustomed to have intercourse with us on a fair 
footing, if contrary to their notions of right they have been 
worsted in any thing, either by a legal judgment or by the 
power of our empire, even in any degree whatever ; they feel 
no gratitude for not being deprived of the greater part [of 
their possessions], but are more indignant for what is lost, 
than if from the first we had laid aside law, and openly taken 
advantage of them. In that case not even they themselves 
would have denied that it was right for the weaker to yield to 
the stronger. But when injured, it seems, men are more an: 
gry than when treated with violence: for the one case is re- 
garded as an advantage taken by their equal; the other, a¢ 
compulsion by their superior. At least they endured much 
harder treatment than this at the hand of the Medes; where- 
as our rule is thought to be severe ; and naturally so; for their 
present condition is always irksome to subjects. You, at any 
rate, should you subdue us and possess an empire, would 
quickly lose the good-will which you have enjoyed through 
- their fear of us; if you have the same views now as you gave 
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symptoms of then, when you led them against the Mede for-a 
short time. For you have institutions by yourselves, distinct 
from the rest of the world ; and, moreover, each individual of 
you, on going abroad, neither acts according to these, nor to 
those which the rest of Greece recognises. 

78. “Deliberate therefore slowly, as on no trifling matters ; 
and do not, through being influenced by other people’s views 
and accusations, bring on yourselves trouble of your own: 
but consider beforehand, previously to your being engaged in 
it, how far beyond calculation is war; for when long pro- 
tracted, it generally comes in the end to depend on chances ; 
from which we are equally removed, and run the risk in un- 
certainty as to which way it will turn out. And in going to 
war men generally turn to deeds first, which they ought to do 
afterwards; and when they are in distress, then they have re- 
course to words. We however, being neither ourselves yet 
involved in such an error, nor seeing you in it, charge you, 
while good counsel is still eligible to both sides, not to break 
treaty nor offend against your oaths, but to let our differences 
be judicially settled according to agreement. Else we will 
call to witness the gods who received our oaths, and endeavour 
to requite you for commencing hostilities, in such a way as 
you may set the example.” 

79. Thus spoke the Athenians. After the Lacedemonians 
had heard from the allies their charges against the Athenians, 
and from the Athenians what they had to say, they made them 
all withdraw, and consulted by themselves on the question be- 
fore them. And the opinions of the majority went the same 
way; viz. that the Athenians were already guilty of injustice, 
and that they ought to go to war with all speed. But Archi- 
damus their king, a man who was considered both intelligent 
and prudent, came forward and spoke as follows. 

80. “I have both myself already had experience in many 
wars, Lacedzemonians, and see that those of you who are of 
the same age [have had it also]; so that one would neither 
desire the business from inexperience, as might be the case 
with most men, nor from thinking it a good and safe one. 
But this war, about which you are now consulting, you would 
find likely to be none of the least, if any one should soberly 
consider it. -For against the Peloponnesians and our neigh- 
bours our strength is of the same des tiption, and we can 
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quickly reach our destinatfon in each cas: But against men 
who live in a country far away, and besides are most skilful 
by sea, and most excellently provided with every thing else, 
with riches, both private and public, and ships, and horses, 
and heavy-armed, and a crowd of irregulars, such as there is 
not in any one Grecian town beside, and moreover, have many 
allies under payment of tribute ; how can it be right to de- 
clare war rashly against these men? and in what do we trust, 
that we should hurry on to it unprepared? Is it in our ships ? 
Nay, we are inferior to them: but if we shall practise and 
prepare against them, time will pass in the interval. Well 
then, is it in our money? Nay, but we are still more deficient 
in this, and neither have it in the public treasury, nor readily 
contribute it from our private funds. 

81. “Perhaps some one might feel confident because we excel 
them in heavy-armed troops, and in numbers, so that we might 
invade and ravage their land. But they have other land in 
abundance, over which they rule, and will import what they 
want by sea. If, again, we shall attempt to make their allies 
revolt from them, we shall have to assist these also with ships, 
as they are generally islanders. What then will be the cha- 
racter of our war? For if we do not either conquer them by 
sea, or take away the revenues with which they maintain their 
fleet, we shall receive the greater damage ; and at such a time 
it will no longer even be honourable to make peace ; especially 
if we are thought to have begun the quarrel more than they. 
For let us now not be buoyed up with ¢hzs hope, at any rate, 
that the war will soon be ended, if we ravage their land. Rather 
do I fear that we should bequeath it even to our children: so 
probable is it that the Athenians would neither be enslaved ! 
in spirit to their land, nor, like inexperienced men, be panie- 
stricken by the war. 

82. “I do not however, on the other hand, tell you to permit 
them, without noticing it, to harm our allies, and not to detect 
them in plotting against us; but I tell you not to take up 
arms at present, but to send and remonstrate; neither show- 
ing too violent signs of war, nor yet that we will put up with 
their conduct; and in the mean time to complete our own 
preparations also, both by bringing over allies whether Greeks 
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or barbarians, from whatever source we shall receive additional 
strength, either in ships or in money; (for all who. like us 
are plotted against by the Athenians, may without odium save 
themselves by accepting the aid not only of Greeks, but of 
barbarians also ;) and at the same time let us bring out our 
own resources. And if they listen at all to our ambassadors, 
that is the best conclusion ; but if not, after an interval of two 
or three years, we shall then go against them, if we think fit, 
in a better state of defence. And perhaps when they then 
saw our preparation, and our language speaking in accordance 
with it, they might be more disposed to yield, while they had 
their land as yet unravaged, and were deliberating about good 
things still enjoyed by them, and not yet sacrificed. For in 
their land consider that you have nothing else but a hostage ; 
and the more so, the better it is cultivated. You should 
therefore spare it as long as possible, and not, through having 
reduced them to desperation, find them the more difficult to 
subdue. For if we are hurried on by the complaints of our 
allies, and ravage it while we are unprepared, see that we do 
not come off in a manner more disgraceful and perplexing to 
the Peloponnese [than we should wish']. For complaints, 
both of states and individuals, it is possible to settle: but when 
all together have, for their own separate interests, undertaken 
a war, of which it is impossible to know how it will go on, it 
is not easy to effect a creditable arrangement. 

83. “ And let no one think it shows a want of courage for 
many not at once to advance against one state. For they too 
have no fewer allies who pay them tribute ;? and war is not 
so much a thing of arms as of money, by means of which arms 
we of service; especially in the case of continental against 
naritime powers. Let us first then provide ourselves with 
shis, and not be excited beforehand by the speeches of the 
allies; but as we shall have the greater part of the respon- 
sibility for the consequences either way, so also let us quietly 
take a view of them beforehand. 

84. “ And as for the slowness and dilatoriness which they 
most blame in us, be not ashamed of them. For by hurrying 
Lto begin the war] you would be the more slow in finishing it 
because you took it in hand when unprepared: and at the same 


1 Or the scmparative may perhaps be used for the positive. . 
3 These words are onig applicable to the allies of the Athenians. 
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time we always enjoy a city that is free and most glorious; and 
it is a wise moderation that can best constitute this. For owing 
to it we alone do not grow insolent in success, and yield less 
than others to misfortunes. We are not excited by the pleasure 
afforded by those who with praise stimulate us to dangers con- 
trary to our conviction ; and if any one provoke us with accusa- 
tion, we are not the more prevailed on through being thus an- 
noyed. We are both warlike and wise through our orderly 
temper: warlike, because shame partakes very largely of mo- 
deration, and courage of shame; and wise, because we are 
brought up with too little learning to despise the laws, and 
with too severe a self-control to disobey them; and are not 
over-clever in useless things, so that while in word we might 
ably find fault with our enemies’ resources, we should not 
go against them so well in deed ;! but are taught to think that 
our neighbours’ plans,? and the chances which befall in war, 
are very similar, as things not admitting of nice distinction in 
language. But we always provide in deed against our adver- 
saries with the expectation of their planning well ; and must 
not rest our hopes on the probability of their blundering, buf 
on the belief of our own taking cautious forethought. Again, 
we should not think that one man differs much from another, 
but that he is the best who is educated in the most necessary 
things. 

85. “ These practices then, which our fathers bequeathed to 
us, and which we have always retained with benefit, let us not 
give up, nor determine hurriedly, in the short space of a day, 
about many lives, and riches, and states, and honours, but let 
us do it calmly ; as we may do more than others, on account of 
our power. And send to the Athenians respecting Potidea, 
and send respecting those things in which the allies say they 
are injured ; especially as they are ready to submit to judicial 
decision ; and against the party which offers that, it is not right 
to proceed as against a guitty one. But prepare for war at the 


Or, “ should not so well follow up our words with deeds,’’—The follow- 
ing infinitive vouiferw depends upon waidevduevor understood again. 
f I have followed tke punctuation and interpretation of Göller and Ar 

nold in their last edition; though not with a perfect conviction of its cor- 
rectness, as I doubt whether the rz has any place before rapamwAncious ka 
taken in this sense. But see Goller’s note.—According to Haack and Poppo 
it would be, “that our neighbours’ plans are very similar to our own, and 
that the chances of war,” &c. 3 
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same time For in this you will determine both what is best, 
and what is most formidable to your adversaries.” Archidamua 
spoke to this effect; but Sthenelaidas, who was one of the 
ephors at that time, came forward last, and spoke before the 
Lacedemonians as follows. 

86. * As for the long speech of the Athenians, I do not un- 
derstand it; for though they praised themselves a great deal, 
in no part did they deny that they are injuring our allies and 
the Peloponnese. And yet if they were good men then against 
the Medes, but are bad ones now against us, they deserve 
double punishment for having become bad instead of good. 
But we are the same both then and now; and ghall not, if we 
are wise, overlook our allies’ being injured, nor delay to assist 
them ; for there is no longer delay in their being ill-treated. 
Others have in abundance riches, and ships, and horses ; but 
we have good allies, whom we must not give up to the Athe- 
nians, nor decide the question with suits and words, while it 
is not also in word that we are injured; but we must assist 
them with speed and with all our might. And let no one tell 
me that it is proper for us to deliberate who are being 
wronged. It is for those who are about to commit the wrong 
that it is much more proper to deliberate for a long time. Vote 
then, Uacedzmonians, for war, as is worthy of Sparta; and 
neither permit the Athenians to become greater, nor let us 
betray our allies ; but with the help of the gods let us proceed 
against those who are wronging them.” 

” 87, Having spoken to this effect he himself, as ephor, put 
the question to the assembly of the Lacedemonians. As 
they decide by acclamation and not by vote, he said that he 
did not distinguish on which side the acclamation was greater ; 
but wishing to instigate them the more to war! by their 
openly expressing their views, he said, “ Whoever of you, 
Lacedeemonians, thinks the treaty to have been broken, and the 
Athenians to have been guilty, let him ?rise and go yonder” 
(pointing out a certain place to them); “and whoever does not 

think so, let him go to the other side.” They arose and di- 
vided, and there was a large majority who thought that the 


1 Because individuals might he afraid of openly opposing the popular wish, 
which was decidedly for the war. 

* For another instance of a com ound of tornu: used in the same pregnaus 
manner as dviornre is here, see I. 101. 2. ds Laan driotnoa 
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treaty had been broken. And having summoned tke allies, they 
told them that their own opinion was that the Athenians were 
in the wrong; but that they wished to summon all the allies 
also, and to put it to the vote ; that after general consultation 
they might declare war, if they thought fit. They then, after 
having settled this, returned home; as did the ambassadors of 
the Athenians afterwards, when they had despatched the bu- 
siness they had gone on. This decision of the assembly, that 
the treaty had been broken, was made in the fourteenth year 
of the continuance of the thirty years’ truce, which had been 
concluded after the war with Eubeea. 

88. Now the Lacedæmonians voted that the treaty had 
been broken, and that war should be declared, not so much 
because they were convinced by the arguments of the allies, 
as because they were afraid that the Athenians might attain 
to greater power, seeing that most parts of Greece were 
already under their hands. 

89. For it was in the following manner that the Athenians 
were brought to those circumstances under which they increased 
their power. When the Medes had retreated from Europe after 
being conquered both by sea and land by the Greeks, and those 
of them had been destroyed who had fled with their ships to 
Mycale ; Leotychides, king of the Lacedzemonians, who was 
the leader of the Greeks at Mycale, returned home with the 
allies that were from the Peloponnese; while the Athenians 
and the allies from Ionia and the Hellespont, who had now re 
volted from the king, stayed behind, and laid siege to Sestos, 
of which the Medes were in possession. Having spent the 
winter before it, they took it, after the barbarians had evacu- 
ated it; and then sailed away from the’ Hellespont, pach to 
his own city. And the people af Athens, when -they fond 
the barbarians had departed from their .country, proceeded 
immediately to carry over treir ¢hilérsn’ and ‘wives, -and 
the remnant of their furhìture, from where they had. put 
them out of the way; and were preparing to rebuild their 
city and their walls. For short spaces of the enclosure were 
standing ; and though the majority of the houses had fallen, a 
few remained; in which the grandees of the Persians had 
themselves taken up their quarters. 

90. The Lacedemonians, perceiving what they were about 
to do, sent an embassy [to them’; partly because they them- 
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selves would have been more pleased to see neither them nor any 
one else in possession of a wall ; but still more because the allies 
instigated them, and were afraid of their numerous fleet, which 
before they had not had, and of the bravery they had shown in 
the Median war. And they begged them not to build their walls, 
but rather to join them in throwing down those of the cities 
out of the Peloponnese; not betraying their real wishes, and 
their suspicious feelings towards the Athenians ; but represent- 
ing that the barbarian, if he should again come against them, 
would not then be able to make his advances from any strong 
hold, as in the present instance he had done from Thebes ; and 
the Peloponnese, they said, was sufficient for all, as a place to 
retreat into and sally forth from. When the Lacedemonians 
had thus spoken, the Athenians, by the advice of Themistocles, 
answered that they would send ambassadors to them concerning 
what they spoke of; and immediately dismissed them. And 
Themistocles advised them to send himself as quickly as possible 
to Lacedemon, and having chosen other ambassadors besides 
himself, not to despatch them immediately, but to wait till such 
time as they should have raised their wall to the height most 
absolutely necessary for fighting from; and that the whole 
population in the city, men, women, and children, should build 
it, sparing neither private nor public edifice, from which any 
assistance towards the work would be gained, but throw- 
ing down every thing. After giving these instructions, and 
suggesting that he would himself manage all other matters 
there, he took his departure. On his arrival at Lacedemon. 
he did not apply to the authorities, but kept putting off and 
makipg. excuses., , And whenever any of those who were in 
officd asked him-why. he, did:natz:come before the assembly,' he 
said-sthat he wads.waititg for his colleagues ; that owing to some 
engagement they had been.left behind ; he expected, however, ` 
thgt, they~would ‘shortly come, and wondered that they were 
ndt already there. -+ : ead 

91. When they heard this, they believed Themistocles 
through their friendship for him; but when every one else? 

1 Or, “about his not coming,” according to Arnold, who objects to the 
common mode of explanation, by understanding é:a before őri. 

2 i. e. those who came from Athens, and could therefore speak to the fact. 
Katnyopotvriy is thought by some to mean, “ charging him with the 
fact;’’ but with that signification it would require a genitive case after it, 


(e. g. ch. 95. 7.) and as none is expressed, I have preferred taking it in the 
more general sense. 
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came and distinctly informed them that the walls were build- 
ing, and already advancing to some height, they did not know 
how to discredit it. When he found this, he told them not to 
be led away by tales, but rather to send men of their own 
body who were of good character, and would bring back a cre- 
dible report after inspection. ‘They despatched them there- 
fore ; and Themistocles secretly sent directions about them to 
the Athenians, to detain them, with as little appearance of it 
as possible, and not to let them go until they themselves had 
returned back ; (for by this time his colleagues, Abronychus, 
the son of Lysicles, and Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, had 
also come to him with the news that the wall was sufficient- 
ly advanced ;) for he was afraid that the Lacedemonians, 
when they heard the truth, might not then let them go. So 
the Athenians detained the ambassadors, as was told them; 
and Themistocles, having come to an audience of the Lacedex- 
monians, then indeed told them plainly that their city was 
already walled, so as to be capable of defending its inhabit- 
ants; and if the Lacedzemonians or the allies wished to send 
any embassy to them, they should in future go as to men who 
could discern what were their own and the general interests. 
For when they thought it better to abandon their city and to 
go on board their ships, they said that they had made up their 
minds, and had the courage to do it, without cor sulting them ; 
and again, on whatever matters they had deliberated with them, 
they had shown themselves inferior to none in judgment. And 
so at the present time, likewise, they thought it was better that 
their city should have a wall, and that it would be more expedi- 
ent for their citizens in particular, as well as for the allies in 
. general; for it was not possible for any one without equal 
resources to give any equal or fair advice for the common 
good. Either all therefore, he said, should join the confe- 
deracy without walls, or they should consider that the present 
case also was as it ought to be. 

92. The Lacedemonians, on hearing this, did not let their 
anger appear to the Athenians ; (for they had not sent their 
embassy to obstruct their designs, but to offer counsel, they 
said, to their state ;' and besides, they were at that time on 
very friendly terms with them owing to their zeal against the 


1 Or, as the scholiast explains ii “ for the good of their state;” whicb uw 
adopted by Arnold. 
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Mede ;) in secret, however, they were annoyed at failing in 
their wish. So the ambassadors of each state returned home 
without any complaint being made. 

93. In this way the Athenians walled their city in a short 
time. And the building still shows even now that it was exe- 
cuted in haste; for the foundations are laid with stones of all 
kinds, and in some places not wrought together, but as the 
several parties at any time brought them to the spot: and 
many columns from tombs, and wrought stones, were worked 
up in them. For the enclosure of the city was carried out to 
a greater extent on every side; and for this reason they 
hurried on the work, removing every thing alike. Themis- 
tocles also persuaded them to build the remaining walls of the 
Piræus, (they had been begun by him before, at the time of 
his office as archon, which he had held for a year over the 
Athenians,) thinking that the site was a fine one, as it con- 
tained three natural harbours; and that by becoming a naval 
people they would make a great advance towards the acqui- 
sition of power. For he was the first who ventured to tell them 
that they must apply closely to the sea; and he began imme- 
diately to assist in paving the way for their empire. It was 
by his advice that they built the walls of that thickness which 
is still seen round the Piræus; for two waggons meeting 
each other brought up the stones. And in the inside there 
was neither rubble nor mortar, but large and square-cut stones 
wrought together, cramped on the outside with iron and lead. 
But only about half of the height he intended was finished. 
For he wished by their great dimensions and thickness to 
keep off the attacks of their enemies; and thought that the 
protection of a few, and those the least efficient troops, would 
be sutficient, while the rest would go on board their ships. For 
to the navy he paid the greatest attention; seeing, I suppose, 
that the approach of the king’s forces against them was easier 
by sea than by land: and he considered the Piræus more ser 
viceable than the upper city, and often advised the Athenians, 
in case of their ever being hard pressed by land, to go down 
into it, and defy the world with their navy. Thus then the 
Athenians were enclosed with walls, and began to furnish 
themselves with other buildings immediately after the retreat 
of the Medes. | l 

94. Now Pausanias, the sor ‘f Cleombrotus, was sent out 
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from Lacedemon as general of the Greeks with twenty ships 
from the Peloponnese ; there sailed with him also the Atheni- 
ans with thirty ships, and a large number of the other allies. 
And they made an expedition against Cyprus, and subdued 
the greater part of it; and afterwards against Byzantium, of 
which the Medes were in possession, and reduced it during 
this period of his command. 

95. But when he was now acting with violence, the rest of 
the Greeks were offended, and especially the Jonians, and 
such as had lately been liberated from the king; and going to 
the Athenians, they begged them to become their leaders, on ` 
the ground of their relationship; and not to overlook it in 
Pausanias, if in any case he should treat them with violence. 
The Athenians received their proposals, and attended to them 
with a determination not to overlook it, and to settle all other 
matters as might seem best to them. At this time the 
Lacedemonians sent for Pausanias, to bring him to account | 
for what they had heard of him; for ! many charges were | 
brought against him by the Greeks who came to them; and 
it appeared to be an imitation of a tyranny, rather than the 
command of a general. It happened that he was summoned 
at the very time the allies, through their hatred of him, went 
over and ranged themselves with the Athenians, except the 
soldiers from the Peloponnese. So when he came to Lace- 
dæmon, he was censured for the wrongs he had done to any 
one individually ; but was acquitted, as not guilty, on the hea- 
viest charges. (He was especially accused of medizing, and 
- it appeared to be most clearly established.) Him they sent 
out no more as commander, but Dorcis and some others with 
him, with no great number of troops; but the allies would no 
longer give up the command tothem. On finding this, they 
returned; and the Lacedsemonians sent out no others after 
them; fearing that they might find those who went abroad 
becoming corrupted, just as they saw in the case of Pausanias ; 
and also because they wished to be rid of the Median war, 
and considered the Athenians competent to take the lead, 
and well disposed towards themselves at that time. 

96. The Athenians having in this way succeeded to the 
command at the wish of the allies, owing to their hatred of 


t Literally, ‘‘ much guilt was laid to bis charge.” 
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Pausanias, arranged which of the states were to .:1cnish money 
against the barbarian. and which of them ships: for their 
pretext was to avenge themselves for what they had suffered, 
by ravaging the king’s country. And the office of treasurers- 
of-Greece was then first established by the Athenians; who 
received the tribute, for so the contribution-money was called. 
The first tribute that was fixed was 460 talents. Their 
treasury was at Delos, and their meetings were held in the 
temple. 

.97. Now they led the allies at first as possessing independ- 
ence, and deliberating in common councils ; and executed, both 
in the field and in their administration of affairs, between this 
war and the Median, the following undertakings ; which were 
achieved by them against the barbarian, and against their own 
innovating allies, and those of the Peloponnesians who from 
time to time came in contact with them in each matter. I have 
written an account of these events, and made this digression 
from my history, because this subject was omitted by all before 
me; who either wrote the history of Greece before the Median 
war, or of that war itself: and Hellanicus, who did touch on 
them in his Attic history, mentioned them but briefly, and 
not accurately with regard to their chronology. Besides, they 
also afford! an opportunity of showing in what manner the 
empire of the Athenians was established. 

98. In the first place, Eion on the Strymon, of which the 
Medes were in possession, was taken by them after a siege, 
and reduced to slavery, under the command of Cimon, the son 
of Miltiades. In the next place, Scyros, the island in the - 
Ægean Sea, which was inhabited by Dolopes, was reduced to 
slavery, and colonized by themselves. ‘They had a war also 
with the Carystians, without the rest of the Eubceans joining 
in it; and in course of time they surrendered on conditions. 
With the Naxians, who had revolted,? they afterwards waged 
war, and reduced them after a siege; and this was the first 


t For an explanation of Zye:, in the sense which I have here given to it, 
see Goller’s note on I. 9. 2. 

2 This is perhaps too strong a term to use with reference to this early 
riod of the Athenian sway, in which agdiorac@a: more properly signifies 
“standing aloof” (or ‘ gies « from the confederacy.” have used 
it, however, for the sake of uniformity; and especially as it is impossible to 
fix on any particular part of the history, at which the original ver and its 
cognate substantive began to be used in the more definite and full meaning 
which they had gradually acquired. 
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allied city that was subjugated contrary to the agreement; 
then the rest, as each happened. 

99. Now there were other reasons for the revolts, but the 
principal were arrears of tribute and ships, and failing (if 
any did so) in military service: for the Athenians strictly 
exacted these things, and were offensive, by using com- 
pulsion to men who were neither accustomed nor willing 
to do hard work. In some other, respects also they were no 
longer liked in their government, as they had been ; and while 
they did not join in the service on an equal footing, at the same 
time it was easy for them to bring to subjection those who re- 
volted. And for this the allies themselves were to blame; for 
owing to this aversion to expeditions, the greater part of them, 
to avoid being away from home, agreed to contribute money 
instead of ships as their quota of the expense ; and so the fleet 
of the Athenians was increased from the funds which they con- 
tributed, while they themselves, whenever they revolted, found 
themselves unprepared and inexperienced for war. 

100. After this was fought the battle at the river Eury- 
medon in Pamphylia, both by land and sea, between the Athe- 
nians and their allies and the Medes; and the Athenians 
were victorious in both engagements on the same day, under 
the command of Cimon, the son of Miltiades; and took and 
destroyed in all two hundred triremes of the Phoenicians. 
Some time after it happened that the Thasians revolted from 
them, having quarrelled about the marts on the opposite coast 
of Thrace and the mine of which they were in possession. 
And the Athenians, having sailed with their fleet to Thasos, 
gained the victory in a sea-fight, and made a descent on their 
land. About the same time they sent ten thousand settlers of 
their own citizens and the allies to the Strymon, to colonize 
what was then called the Nine Ways, but ncw Amphipolis ; 
and they made themselves masters of the Nine Ways, which 
was held by the Edones ; but having advanced into the in- 
terior of Thrace, were cut off at Drabescus, a town of the 
Edones, by the united Thracians, by whom the settlement of 
the town of Nine Ways was regarded with hostility. 

101. The Thasians, having been conquered in some en- 
gagements, and being invested, called the Lacedemonians to 
their aid, and desired that they would assist them by invading 
Attica. They promised to do so, without letting the Atheni- 
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ans know, and intended it ; but were prevented by the earth- 
quake which took place; on which occasion also they saw the 
Helots, and the Thurians and (Ethieans amongst the Pertect,' 
establish themselves in revolt at Ithome.? Most of the Helots 
were the descendants of the old Messenians who were en- 
slaved at that time [with which all are acquainted®|: and for 
this reason the whole body of them were called Messenians. 
A war then was commenced by the Lacedsemonians against 
those in Ithome: and the Thasians in the third year of the 
siege came to terms with the Athenians, throwing down their 
wall, and delivering up their ships, and agreeing both to pay 
immediately the sum of money required, and to pay tribute in 
future, and surrendering their mainland towns and the mine. 
102. The Lacedemonians, when they found the war 
against these in Ithome prolonged, called other allies to their 
aid, and the Athenians also; who went under the command 
of Cimon with no small force. They asked their aid, because 
they were considered to be skilful in conducting sieges: 
whereas in themselves, from the siege having been so pro- 
tracted, there seemed to be a deficiency of this skill; for else 
they would have taken the place by assault. It was from 
this expedition that the first open quarrel arose between the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians. For the Lacedemonians, 
when the place was not taken by storm, fearing the boldness 
and innovating spirit of the Athenians—and moreover con- 
sidering that they were of a different race from themselves— 
lest, if they remained, they might at the persuasion of those 
in Ithome attempt some revolution, dismissed them alone of 
all the allies; not letting thcir suspicion appear, but saying 
that they were no longer in any need of them. The Athe- 
nians, however, knew that they were dismissed, not on the 
more creditable reason assigned, but from some suspicion 
having arisen: and considering it hard usage, and not think- 
ing that they deserved to be so treated by the Lacedsemonians, 
immediately on their return they broke off the alliance which 
they had made with them against the Mede, and became allies 
of the Argives, their enemies. The same oaths also were taken, 
and the same alliance made by both with the Thessalians. 


1 i. e. the inhabitants of the districts adjacent to the capital; or the de- 
pendent Achaian population of Laconia in general, as distinct from their 

orian conquerors, the Spartans. For a fuller account of them see Arnold's 
note, and Appendix 2. 2 See note on ch. 87. ?. 

3 These words, explauatory of the Tórs, are adopted from Göller. 
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103. Those in Ithome, in the tenth year, when they could 
hold out no longer, surrendered to the Lacedæmonians on 
condition of their going out of the Peloponnese under truce, 
and never setting foot on it again; and that if any one were 
caught doing so, he should be the slave of him who caught 
him. The Lacædemonians had also before this a Pythian re- 
sponse made to them, “to let go the suppliant of Jupiter at 
Ithome.” So they went out, themselves, and their children, 
and their wives; and the Athenians received them, on the 
strength of the hatred they now felt for the Lacedæmonians, 
aud settled them at Naupactus, which they had lately taken 
from the Locri Ozolæ who. held it. The Megareans also 
came over into alliance with the Athenians, having revolted 
from the Lacedæmonians, because the Corinthians were press- 
ing them with war about the boundaries of their territory. 
And the Athenians received possession of Megara and Pegæ, 
and built for the Messenians the long walls from the city to 
Nisæa, and themselves manned them. And it was chiefly 
from this that their excessive hatred of the Athenians first 
began to be felt by the Corinthians. 

.104. Now Inarus, the son of Psammetichus, the Libyan 
king of the Libyans bordering on Egypt, having his head- 
quarters at Maræa, the city above Pharos, caused the greater 
part of Egypt to revolt from king Artaxerxes, and being 
himself made ruler of it, invited the Athenians to his aid. 
They, happening to be engaged in an expedition against Cy- 
prus with two hundred ships of their own and of the allies, 
left Cyprus and came to him; and having sailed up from the 
sea into the Nile, and being masters of the river and two- 
thirds of Memphis, proceeded to hostilities against the third 
division, which is called the White-castle, and in which were 
those of the Persians and Medes who had fled there for re- 
fuge, and those of the Egyptians who had not joined in the 
revolt. 

105. The Athenians, having with their fleet made a descent 
on Haliæ, had a battle with the Corinthians and Epidaurians, 
and the Corinthians gained the victory. Afterwards the 
Athenians had a sea-fight with the fleet of the Peloponnesians 
off Cecryphalea, and the Athenians gained the victory. After 
this, war having been commenced by the Athenians on the 
Æginetans, a great sea-fight took place off Ægina, between 
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the Athenians and the Æginetans, and the allies were present 
on both sides; and the Athenians gained the victory, and 
having taken seventy of their ships, made a descent on the 
country, and besieged them, under the command of Leocrates, 
the son of Strebus. Then the Peloponnesians, wishing to as- 
sist the Æginetans, sent over to Ægina three hundred heavy- 
armed, who were before auxiliaries of the Corinthians and 
Epidaurians. And the Corinthians with their allies seized 
the heights of Geranea, and marched down into the Megarid, 
thinking that the Athenians would be unable to succour the 
Megareans, while a large force was absent at Ægina and in 
Egypt; but that if they did assist them, they would raise the 
siege of Ægina. The Athenians, however, did not remove 
the army that was at Ægina, but the oldest and the youngest 
of those who had been left behind in the city came to Megara 
under the command of Myronides. After an indecisive bat- 
tle had been fought with the Corinthians, they separated, each 
side thinking that they had not had the worst in the action. 
And the Athenians (for they notwithstanding! had the advan- 
«age rather [than their opponents]) on the departure of the 
Corinthians erected a trophy; but the Corinthians, being re- 
proached by the elder men in the city, made preparations for 
about twelve days after, and went out and proceeded to set up 
a counter-trophy on their side also, as having been victorious. 
And the Athenians, having sallied out from Megara, cut to 
pieces those who were erecting the trophy, and engaged and 
defeated the rest. 

106. The conquered forces commenced a retreat; and a 
considerable division of them, being hard pressed and having 
missed their way, rushed into a field belonging to a private 
person, which had a deep trench enclosing it, and there was 
no road out. The Athenians, perceiving this, hemmed them 
in with heavy-armed in front, and having placed their light- 
armed all round, stoned to death all who had gone in; and 
this was a severe blow for the Corinthians. The main body 
of their army returned home. | 

107. About this time the Athenians began also to build 
their long walls down to the sea, both that to Phalerus, and 
that to Pireus. And the Phocians having marched against 


* į, e. notwithstanding the claim to it made by the Corinthians. | 
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the Dorians, the mother-country of the Lacedemonians, 
[whose towns were | Boeum, and Citinium, and Erineum, and 
having taken one of these places, the Lacedemonians under 
the command of Nicomedes, the son of Cleombrotus, in the 
stead of Pleistoanax, son of Pausanias, who was yet a minor, 
went to the aid of the Dorians with fifteen hundred heavy- 
armed of their own, and ten thousand of the allies ; and having 
compelled the Phocians to restore the town on certain condi- 
tions, they proceeded to return back. Now by sea, if they 
should wish to cross over the Crissean Gulf, the Athenians 
were ready to stop them, having sailed round with a fleet: . 
while the march over Geranea did not appear safe for them 
as the Athenians were in possession of Megara and Pege. 
For Geranea was both [naturally] difficult to cross, and was 
continually guarded by the Athenians: and at that time they 
knew they were going to stop them that way, as well [as 
by sea]. So they determined to wait in Boeotia, and see in 
what way they might march across most safely. They were 
also in some measure urged to this in secret by certain of 
the Athenians, who hoped to put a stop to the democracy, and 
to the long walls that were building. But the Athenians sal- 
lied out against them with all their citizens, and a thousand 
Argives, and the several contingents of the other allies, 
amounting in all to fourteen thousand. They marched against 
them because they thought they were at a loss how to effect 
a passage, and in some measure also from a suspicion of the 
democracy being put down. The Athenians were also joined, 
in accordance with the treaty, by a thousand horse of the 
Thessalians, who went over during the action to the Lace- 
dzemonians. 

108. A battle having been fought at Tanagra in Beotia, 
the Lacedzmonians and their allies were victorious, and there 
was much bloodshed on both sides. And the Lacedemonians, 
after going into the Megarid and cutting down the fruit trees, 
returned back home across Geranea and the isthmus: while 
the Athenians, on the sixty-secord day after the battle, march- 
ed, under the command of Myronides, against the Bocotians, 
and having defeated them in an engagement at Œnophyta, 
made themselves masters of the country of Beotia and 
Phocis, and demolished the wall of the Tanagrzans, and 
took from the Oountian Locrians their richest hundred meu 


ay 
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as hostages, and finished their own long walls. The Agine- 
tans also after this surrendered on condition to the Athenians, 
demolishing their walls, and giving up their ships, and agree- 
ing to pay tribute in future. And the Athenians sailed round 
the Peloponnese under the command of Tolmides, the son of 
Tolmeus, and burnt the arsenal of the Lacedzmonians, and 
took Chalcis, a city of the Corinthians, and defeated the 
Sicyonians in a battle during a descent which they made on 
their land. 

109. The Athenians in Egypt and their allies were still 
remaining there, and hostilities assumed many different phases 
with them. For at first the Athenians were masters of 
Egypt; and the king sent Megabazus, a Persian, to Lace- 
dæmon with a sum of money, that he might cause the recall 
of the Athenians from Egypt by the Peloponnesians being 
persuaded to invade Attica. But when he did not succeed, 
and the money was being spent to no purpose, Megabazus 
with the remainder of it went back to Asia; and he sent 
Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, a Persian, with a large force; 
who, having arrived by land, defeated the Egyptians and 
their allies in a battle, and drove the Greeks out of Mem- 
phis, and at last shut them up in the island of Prosopis, and 
hesieged them in it a year and six months, till by draining 
the canal and turning off the water by another course, he left 
their ships on dry ground, and joined most of the island to the 
mainland, and crossed over and took it on foot. 

110. Thus the cause of the Greeks was ruined, after a 
war of six years: and only a few of many marched through 
Libya and escaped to Cyrene, while most of them perished. 
So Egypt again came under the power of the king, excepting 
Amyrteus, the king in. the marshes, whom they could not 


take owing to the extent of the fen; and besides, the marsh- 


men are the most warlike of the Egyptians. As for Inarus, 
the king of the Libyans, who had concocted the whole 
business respecting Egypt, he was taken by treachery and 
crucified. Moreover, fifty triremes that were sailing to 
Egypt from Athens and the rest of the confederacy to relieve 
their former force, put in to shore at the Mendesian branch, 
knowing nothing of what had happened: and the land forces 
falling on them from the shore, and the fleet of the Phunicians 
by sea, destroyed the greater part of the ships: the smaller 
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part escaped back. Thus ended the great expedition of the 
Athenians and their allies to Egypt. 

111. Now Orestes, son of Echecratidas, king of the Thes- 
salians, being banished from Thessaly, persuaded the Athe- 
nians to restore him: and taking with them the Beotians and 
Phocians, who were their allies, the Athenians marched 
against Pharsalus in Thessaly. And they were masters of 
the country, as far as they could be so without advancing far 
from their camp,! (for the cavalry of the Thessalians kept them 
in check,) but did not take the city, nor succeed in any other 
of the designs with which they made the expedition; but 
they returned with Orestes without effecting any thing. Not 
long after this, one thousand Athenians having embarked in 
the ships that were at Pegs, (for they were themselves in 
possession of that port,) coasted along to Sicyon, under the 
command of Pericles, son of Xanthippus, and landed, and de- 
feated those of the Sicyonians who met them in battle. And 
immediately taking with them the Achezans, and sailing 
across, they turned their arms against Œ@niadæ in Acarnania, 
and besieged it: they did not, however, take it, but returned 
home. 

112. Subsequently, after an interval of three years, a truce 
for five years was made between the Peloponnesians and Athe- 
nians. So the Athenians ceased from prosecuting the war in 
Greece, but made an expedition against Cyprus with two hun-. 
dred ships of their own and of the allies, under the command 
of Cimon; sixty of which sailed from them to Egypt, being 
sent for by Amyrteus, the king in the marshes; while the 
rest besieged Citium. Cimon having died, and there being a 
dearth of provisions, they retired from Citium ; and while sail- 
ing off Salamis in Cyprus, they fought both by sea and land at 
the same time with the Pheenicians and Cilicians ; and having 
eonquered in both engagements, returned home, and with them 
the ships that had come back from Egypt. After this, the 
Il acedemonians waged what is called the sacred war, and 
having taken possession of the temple at Delphi, gave it up to 
the Delphians: and the Athenians again afterwards, on their 


‘ Literally, ‘from their arms,” i. e. the place where their spears and 
shields were piled.—Arnold observes that ösa uù, like Or: uù, dre, cia, &e., 
bas grown by usage into a complete adverb, so as to have lost all the gram- 
watical construction which doa would require as an adjective. 
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retiring, marched and took possession of it, and restored it to 
the Phocians. 

113. Some time having elapsed after these things, the 
Bæotian exiles being in possession of Orchomenus, Chæronea, 
and some other places in Beeotia, the Athenians, under the 
command of Tolmides, son of Tolmæus, marched with one 
thousand heavy-armed of their own and the several contin- 
gents of the allies, against these places ; for they were hostile to 
them. Having taken Chæronea, [and reduced it to slavery,!] 
they were retiring, after placing a garrison in it. But as they 
were on their march, the Bæotian exiles from Orchomenus, 
and with them some Locrians and exiles of the Eubæans, 
and all that were of the same views, attacked them at Coro- 
næa, and, having defeated them in battle, slew some of the 
Athenians, and took others of them alive. So the Atheni- 
_ ans evacuated all Boeotia, having made peace on condition of 
recovering their men. And the exiles of the Boeotians were 
restored, and they and all the rest became independent again. 

114. Not long after this, Eubcea revolted from the Athe- 
nians ; and when Pericles had already crossed over to it with 
an army of Athenians, news was brought him that Megara 
had revolted ; that the Peloponnesians were on the point of in- 
vading Attica ; and that the Athenian garrison had been put to 
the sword by the Megareans, except as many as had escaped 
to Nisa. Now the Megareans had revolted, after calling to 
their aid the Corinthians, and Sicyonians, and Epidaurians. 
So Pericles took the army back from Eubcea as quickly as 
possible. After this the Peloponnesians made an incur- 
sion as far as Eleusis and Thrium, and ravaged the country, 
under the command of Pleistoanax, the son of Pausanias, king 
of the Lacedzmonians; and without advancing any farther 
they returned home. And the Athenians having again crossed 
over to Euboea under the command of Pericles, subdued the 
whole of it, and settled the rest of the island by treaty; but 
the Histiæans they expelled from their homes, and held the 
territory themselves. 

115. Having returned from Eubcea, not long after they 
made a truce with the Lacedemonians and their allies for 
thirty years, giving back Nisa, Pegm, Troezen, Achaia; 

1 Poppo and Göller omit these words; Bekker ard Arnold put them in 
krackets. | 
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for of these places in the Peloponnese the Athenians were 
in possession. Now in the sixth year a war broke out be- 
tween the Samians and Milesians about Priene; and the Mi- 
lesians being worsted in the war went to the Athenians, and 
raised an outcry against the Samians ; some private individuals 
from Samos itself taking part with them, from a wish to 
effect a revolution in the government. The Athenians there- 
fore sailed to Samos with forty ships, and established a de- 
mocracy ; and taking as hostages from the Samians fifty boys 
and as many men, deposited them in Lemnos, and after leaving 
a garrison in the island, withdrew. But the exiles of the Sa- 
mians (for there were some who did not remain in the island, 
but fled to the continent) having made arrangements with the 
most powerful of those in the city, and an alliance with 
Pisuthnes, the son of Hystaspes, who had the satrapy of Sardis 
at that time, and having collected auxiliaries to the number 
of seven hundred, crossed over to Samos towards night, and in 
the first place rose up against the commons, and secured 
most of them; then, having secretly removed their hostages 
from Lemnos, they revolted, and gave up to Pisuthnes the 
garrison and its commanders that were with them, and imme- 
diately prepared to go against Miletus. The Byzantines also 
revolted with them. : 

116. The Athenians, when they were aware of it, sailed 
with sixty ships for Samos, but did not use sixteen of them 
(for some were gone towards Caria to look out for the Phe- 
nician fleet; others towards Chios and Lesbos, carrying 
about orders to bring reinforcements); with forty-four, how- 
ever, under the command of Pericles and nine others, they 
fought a battle near the island of Tragia with seventy ships 
of the Samians, twenty of which were transports, (they all 
happened to be sailing from Miletus,) and the Athenians were 
victorious. Afterwards there came to them a reinforcement 
of forty ships from Athens, and five and twenty from Chios 
and Lesbos; and when they had disembarked, and had the 
superiority in land forces, they invested the city with three 
walls, and blockaded it by sea at the same time. Then 
Pericles took sixty ships of the blockading squadron, and . 
went as quickly as possible in the direction of Caunus and ° 
Caria, news having been Lrought that the Phoenician fleet was 


sailing against them: for there had also gone from Samos 
F2 
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Stesagoras an- some others with five ships to fetch those of 
the Pheenicians. ‘ 

117. At this time the Samians, having suddenly sallied out, 
fell on the unprotected camp, and destroyed the guard-ships, 
and in a sea-fight defeated those that put out against them, 
and were masters of the sea along their coasts about fourteen 
days, carrying in and out what they pleased. But on the ar- 
rival of Pericles they were again closely blockaded by the 
fleet. Afterwards there came reinforcements, of forty ships 
with Thucydides, Hagnon, and Phormio, and twenty with 
Tlepolemus and Anticles, from Athens, and of thirty from 
Chios and Lesbos. Against these the Samians fought a 
short battle by sea, but being unable to hold out, were re- 
duced in the ninth month, and surrendered on conditions ; 
dismantling their wall, and giving hostages, and delivering 
up their ships, and agreeing to pay back by instalments the 
expenses of the war. The Byzantines also agreed to be sub- 
ject as before. 

118. After these things, though not many years later, what 
we have before narrated now took place, namely, the affair of 
Corcyra, and that of Potidza, and whatever was made a pre- 
text for this war. All these things that the Greeks perform- 
ed against one another and the barbarian, occurred in about 
fifty years, between the retreat of Xerxes and the beginning of 
this war: in the course of which the Athenians established their 
empire on a firmer footing, and themselves advanced to a great 
pitch of power ; while the Lacedemonians, though they per- 
ceived it, did not try to stop them, except for a short time, but 
remained quiet the greater part of the period. For even before 
this they were not quick in proceeding to hostilities, unless they 
were compelled; and to a certain extent also they were hin- 
dered by intestine wars ;' until the power of the Athenians was 
clearly rising to a dangerous height, and they were encroach- 
ing on their confederacy. Then, however, they considered it 
no longer endurable, but were of opinion that they ought with 
the greatest resolution to attack their power, and overthrow it, 
if they could, by commencing this war. Now the Lacedamo- 
nians themselves had decided that the treaty had been broken, 
and that the Athenians were guilty ; but they sent to Delphi 


1 He seems to refer especially tu the revolt of the Helots. 
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and inguired of the god, whether it would be better for them 
if they went to war: and he answered them, as 1t is reported, 
that if they carried on the war with all their might, they would 
gain the victory ; and said that he would himself take part 
with them, whether called upon or not. 

119. Still they wished to summon the allies again, and 
put it to the vote, whether they should go to war. When 
the ambassadors had come from the confederates, and an as- 
sembly had been held, the others said what they wished, most 
of them accusing the Athenians, and demanding that war 
should be declared ; and the Corinthians, who had even be- 
fore begged them each separately, state by state, to vote for 
the war—being afraid for Potidea, lest it should be destroyed 
first—and who were present then also, came forward last, 
and spoke as follows: 

120. “ We can no longer, allies, find fault with the Lace- 
dzmonians, as not having both themselves voted for war, and 
now brought us together for this purpose :' [though we should 
have blamed them if they had not done so}. For it is the 
duty of leaders, while they conduct their private affairs on a 
footing of equality, to provide for the interests of all; as they 
are also in other respects honoured above all. Now as many 
of us as have already had any dealings with the Athenians 
require no warning to beware of them; but those who live 
more in the interior, and not in the high way of communica- 
tion, ought to know, that if they do not defend those on the 
coast, they will find the carrying down of their produce [for 
exportation] more difficult, and the procuring again of those 
things which the sea affords to the mainland; and they ought 
not to be indifferent judges of what is now said, as thongh it 
did not affect them, but to consider that some time or other, 
if they should sacrifice the towns on the coast, the danger 
would reach even to them; and that they are now consulting 
for themselves no less [than for others]. And for this reason 
they ought not to shrink from passing to war instead of peace 
For it is the part of prudent men, indeed, to remain quiet, 
should they not be injured; but of brave men, when in- 


1 The ydp in the succeeding words, yp} yap rots iyyeuovas, refers to a 
suppressed sentence: ‘‘ We cannot now blame them; but had they acted 

ifferently, we should have had a right to blame them; for those who com 
mand others should provide for the welfare of othe-s : —Arncid. 
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jured, tc go from peace to war; and when a good opportunity 
offers, tc come to an understanding again from hostilities ; and 
neither to be elated by their success in war, nor to brook in- 
jury through being charmed with the quiet of peace. For he 
who shrinks from this course for love of pleasure, would most 
quickly be deprived of the delights of indolence, for which he 
shrinks from it, should he remain quiet; and he who in war 
becomes grasping through success, does not reflect that he is 
buoyed up by a confidence that cannot be trusted. For many 
measures, though badly planned, have yet succeeded, through! 
the adversary being still worse advised ; and still more have 
there been which, though seeming to be well arranged, have 
on the contrary come to a disgraceful issue. For no one? 
conceives his plans with [only | the same degree of confidence 
as he carries them out in action; but we form our opinions in 
security, [and therefore with assurance ;] whereas we fail in 
action through fear. 

121. “Now as for ourselves, we are at the present time 
preparing for war because we are injured, and have sufficient 
grounds of complaint ; and when we have avenged ourselves on 
the Athenians, we will lay it down again in good time. And 
for many reasons it is likely that we should have the advantage ; 
first, as we are superior in numbers and military experience ; and 
secondly, as we all proceed with equal obedience to do what we 
are ordered. And for a fleet, in which they are so strong, we will 
equip one from the property we severally possess, and from the 
money at Delphi and Olympia ; for by contracting a loan of that 
we shall be able, by means of higher pay, to rob them of their 
foreign sailors. For the power of the Athenians is mercenary, 
rather than native: but ours would be less exposed to this, as 


1 See note on I. 32. 3. 

* I have followed Goller’s reading of ducia; Arnold prefers éuoia, con- 
sidering it as dependent on the two verbs 2vOuueira: and éretipysras. 
“ What we speculate on in our expectations, and what we accom piah in our 
practice, are wholly different from each other.” My chief reason for pre- 
ferring the former interpretation is, that the article is only used with rie- 
vet, and not with both nouns, as I think it usually is in other passages, 
where there is so marked an opposition between them: e. g. I. 71. 1. 3: ay 
TH piv mapackevý inaia Wpdoawot, TH OE yuwun. k. T.A. II. 11.6.: of òè 
del iv TH TWodepia, TH piv yuwopun Vapoadéious otpatevew, TH O& Epyes dedL0- 
Tas wapacxevatecOar. Unless it is omitted in both cases, as I. 85. 5. ras 
Tey ToNspiwv ragacxevds Noyy Karas peupónevoi avopoiec Epyw ewet ede 
wat. : rx one instances of omet-os with the force here given to it, see nota 
on ch. 35. 6. 
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it is strong in men more than in money. And by one victory 
[gained by us] in a sea-fight, in all probability they are ruin- 
ed ; but should they hold out, we too shall have more time for 
studying naval matters; and when we have put our skill 
on an equal footing with theirs, in courage we shall most cer- 
tainly excel them. For the advantage which we possess by 
nature cannot be acquired by them through learning ; whereas 
the superiority which they have in point of skill may be at- 
tained by us throngh practice. And to have money for this 
purpose, we will raise contributions; or strange were it, if 
their allies should not refuse to contribute it for their own 
slavery, while we would not spend it to be avenged on our 
enemies, and to save ourselves at the same time, and to avoid 
suffering by means of this very money,' through having it taken 
from us by them. 
-~ 122. “We have also other ways of carrying on war, such 
as causing their allies to revolt, (which is the most effectual 
mode of taking from them the revenues in which they are so 
strong, ) and? raising works to annoy their country ; with other 
things which one could not now foresee. For war least of 
all things proceeds on definite principles, but adopts most of its 
contrivances from itself to suit the occasion: in the course of 
which he that deals with it with good temper is more secure ; 
while he that engages in it with passion makes the greater failure. 
Let us reflect also, that if we were severally engaged in [only | 
quarrels with our equals about boundaries of territory, it might 
be borne : but as it is, the Athenians are a match for us all to- 
gether, and still more powerful against single states ; so that 
unless all in a body, and nation by nation, and city by city, 
with one mind we defend ourselves against them, they will 
certainly subdue us without trouble, when divided. And as 
for defeat, though it may be a terrible thing for any one to hear 
of, let him know that it brings nothing else but downright 
slavery: which is disgraceful for the Peloponnese to be even 
1 i. e. as it would be made the instrument of Athenian tyranny, if tv 
submission they allowed them to take it from them. Or, “on this very 
point of money,” as Arnold renders it. 


3 See ch. 142. 3, where Pericles mentions the two different methods of 
irıreixicis, ‘ the one,” as Arnold explains it, “ by founding a city in the 


neighbourhood of Athens, strong enough to interfere with her trade, and be 
a check upon her power, wé\uv avriwadoy ; the other by merely raising one 
or two forts in Ati‘ca, as strong-holds for plundering parties to keep the 


country in constant annoyance and 
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mentioned as contingent, and for so many cities to be ill-treated 
by one. In that case we should appear either to be justly 
treated, or to put up with it through cowardice, and to show 
ourselves inferior to our fathers, who liberated Greece ; where- 
as we do not even secure this liberty for ourselves, but allow a 
tyrant state to set itself up amongst us, though we think it 
right to put down monarchs in any one state. And we do 
not know how this conduct is cleared of three of the greatest 
evils, folly, or cowardice, or carelessness. For you certainly 
have not escaped! these by betaking yourselves to that con- 
tempt of your foes, which has injured far more than any 
thing else; and which, from ruining so many, has been called 
by the opposite name of senselessness. 

123. “With regard then to what has been done before, 
why need we find fault with it at greater length than is ex- 
pedient for what is doing now? But with respect to what 
will be hereafter, we must labour for it by supporting what is 
present ; for it is our hereditary custom to acquire virtues by 
labours ; and you must not change the fashion, if you have a 
slight superiority now in wealth and power; (for it is not 
right that what was won in want should be lost in abundance ;) 
but must go to the war with good courage on many grounds; 
since the god has commanded it, and promised to take part 
with you himself; while the rest of Greece will all join you in 
the struggle, some for fear, and some for interest. Nor will 
you be the first to break the treaty ; for even the god himself 
considers it to have been violated, since he orders you to go te 
war ; but you will rather come to its support after it has been 
wronged: for the breakers of it are, not those who defend 
themselves, but those who were the first aggressors. 

124. “ So then, since on every ground you have good reason 
for going to war, and since we all in common recommend this, 
inasmuch as it is most certain that this is expedient both for 
states and individuals [in our league] ; do not defer to assist 
the Potidzans, who are Dorians, and are besieged by Ionians, 
(the contrary of which used formerly to be the case,) and to 


: Or, “for surely you have not, through a wish to escape these imput- 
ations, betaken yourselves,” &c. “The play on the words Ror epeenae:s 
and adpoooyn,” says Arnold, “can hardly be preserved in English: ‘A 
sense of your adversaries’ inferiority is so fata] a feeling to those who en- 
tertain it, that it more fitly deserves to be called nonsense.’ ” 
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vindicate the liberty of the rest ; since it is no longer possible 
for them to wait,! while some are already injured, and others 
will be treated in the same way not much later, if we shall be 
known to have come together, but not to dare to avenge our- 
selves: but considering, allies, that we have reached a point of 
necessity, and, moreover, that what is mentioned is the best 
course, vote for the war; not being afraid of the immediate 
danger, but setting your hearts on the more lasting peace that 
will result fromit. For it is by war that peace is rendered the 
more stable ; but to refuse to pass from a state of quiet to one of 
war is not equally free from danger. Being of opinion then 
that the tyrant state which has set itself up in Greece, has set 
itself up against all alike, so that it already rules over some, 
and is designing to rule over others, let us go against it and 
reduce it; and live ourselves free from danger in future, and 
give freedom to the Greeks who are now enslaved.” To this 
effect spoke the Corinthians. 

125. The Lacedemonians, after they had heard from all 
what they thought, put the question to the vote of all the allies 
who were present in succession, both to greater and smaller 
states alike: and the majority voted for war. But though they 
had resolved on it, it was impossible to take it in hand imme- 
diately, as they were unprepared; but it was determined that 
suitable means should be provided by the several states, and 
that there should be no delay. A year, however, did not 
pass while they were settling all that was necessary, but 
less, before they invaded «Attica, and openly proceeded to 
the .war. 

126. During this time they were sending ambassadors to 
the Athenians with complaints, in order that they might 
have as good a pretext as possible for the war, in case they 
should not listen to them. In the first place the Lacedzemo- 
nians sent ambassadors, and ordered the Athenians to drive 
out the pollution of the goddess; which pollution was of the 
following nature. There was one Cylon, a man who had 
conquered at the Olympic games, an Athenian of the olden 
time, both noble and powerful; he had married a daughter 
of Theagenes, a Megarean, who at that time was tyrant of 


1 The participle repiuévorras refers to the whole body of the confederates, 
“a oy ues represented in two divisions by the use of the article with 
név an 
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Megara. Now when Cylon was consulting the oracle at 
Delphi, the god told him to seize on the Acropolis of the 
Athenians during the greatest feast of Jupiter. So having 
received a force from Theagenes, and persuaded his friends to 
it, when the Olympic festival in the Peloponnese came on, he 
seized the Acropolis with a view to establishing a tyranny ; 
thinking that that was the greatest festival of Jupiter, and 
that it was a very proper time for kim, as he had conqucred 
at the Olympic games. But whether it was the greatest fes- 
tival in Attica, or elsewhere, that had been alluded to, he 
neither stopped to consider, nor did the oracle express. For 
the Athenians also have a Diasian festival, which is called the 
greatest festival of Jupiter Milichius, held outside the city, 
in which all the people offer [something, though] many of 
them not victims, but country-offerings.! Thinking, however, 
that he understood it rightly, he took the business in hand. 
The Athenians, on perceiving it, ran in a body from the fields 
to resist them, and sitting down before the place besieged 
them. But as time went on, being tired out by the blockade, 
most of them went away, having commissioned the nine 
Archons to keep guard, and to arrange every thing with 
full powers, as they should consider best: for at that time 
the nine Archons transacted most of the state affairs. Now 
those who were besieged with Cylon were in a wretched con- 
dition for want of food and water. Cylon therefore and his 
brother made their escape, but when the rest were pressed 
hard, and some were even dying of famine, they seated them- 
selves as suppliants on the altar of the Acropolis. And those 
of the Athenians who had been commissioned to keep guard, 
when they saw them dying in the temple, raised them up on 
condition of doing them no harm, and led them away and 
killed them; while some who were seated before the Awful 
Goddesses? they despatched on the altars at the side entrance. 
And from this both they and their descendants after them 
were called accursed of, and offenders against, the goddess. 
The Athenians therefore expelled these accursed ones, and 
Cleomenes the Lacedsemonian also expelled them subsequently, 


' i, e. little figures of dough or paste made into the shape of the swine, or 
other animals, which they were too poor to offer. 

3 A title of the Furies iarly given to them at Athens, according to 
Pausanias, as that of Ruuéndss was at Sicyon—each ‘ per euphemismum.’ 


+ 
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in conjunction with some Athenian partisans, both driving 
out the living, and taking up and casting out the bones of the 
dead. ‘They returned, however, afterwards, and their descend- 
ants are still in the city. 

127. This pollution then the Lacedemonians ordered them 
to drive out ; principally, as they professed, to avenge the hon- 
our of the gods; but really, because they know that Pericles, 
the son of Xanthippus, was connected with it on his mother’s 
side, and thought that if he were banished, their business with 
the Athenians would more easily succeed. They did not, 
however, so much hope that he would be treated in that way, 
as that it would cause a prejudice against him in the city; 
from an idea that the war would in part be occasioned by his 
misfortune. For being the most powerful man of his time, and 
taking the lead in the government, he opposed the Lacedæ- 
monians in every thing, and would not let the Athenians 
make concessions, but instigated them to hostilities. 

128. The Athenians also, in return, commanded the Lace- 
deemonians to drive out the pollution of Tenarus. For the Lace- 
dzmonians having formerly raised up some suppliants of the 
Helots from the temple of Neptune at Tænarus, led them away 
and slew them: and for this they think they were themselves 
also visited with the great earthquake at Sparta. They like- 
wise ordered them to drive out the curse of Minerva of the Bra- 
zen- House ; which was of the following kind. When Pausanias 
the Lacedzemonian, after being sent for by the Spartans for 
the first time from his command in the Hellespont, and brought 
to trial, was acquitted by them as not guilty, he was not sent 
out again in a public capacity ; but in a private capacity, of his 
own accord, he took a trireme of Hermione, without the au- 
thority of the Lacedemonians, and came to the Hellespont ; 
nominally, to join in the war of the Greeks ; but really, to carry 
out his measures with the king; which he had undertaken, in 
the first instance, from a desire of sovereignty over Greece. 
Now it was from the following fact that he first established a 
claim for service with the king, and made a commencement of 
the whole business. Having taken Byzantium when he was 
there before, after the return from Cyprus, (the Medes were in 
possession of it, and some connexions and relations of the king 
were taken in it,) on that occasion he sent back to the king 
those whom he had taken, not letting tle other allies know 
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but giving out that they had escaped from him. This he 
managed in concert with Gongylus the Eretrian, to whom 
he had committed Byzantium and the prisoners. He also sent 
Gongylus with a letter to him; in which, as was afterwards 
discovered, the following was written: “ Pausanias, the ge- 
neral of Sparta, wishing to oblige thee, sends these men back to 
thee, after taking them in war. And I make a proposal, if thou 
also art pleased with it, that I should marry thy daughter, and 
make Sparta and the rest of Greece subject to thee. And I 
think that I am able to do this in concert with thee. If 
then any of these proposals please thee, send a trustworthy 
man to the sea, through whom in future we will confer.” 

129. Such was the purport of the writing ; and Xerxes was 
pleased with the letter, and sent Artabazus, the son of Phar- 
naces, to the sea, and ordered him to succeed to the satrapy 
of Dascylium, superseding Megabates, who was governor be 
fore ; and gave him a letter in answer, to send over as quickly 
as possible to Pausanias at Byzantium, and to show him the 
seal; and whatever message Pausanias should send him on his 
own affairs, to execute it in the best and most faithful manner 
possible. On his arrival he did every thing as had been told 
him, and also sent over the letter ; the following being written 
in reply to him: “ Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias. 
For the men whom thou hast saved from Byzantium, and sent 
over the sea to me, there is laid up for thee in our house! [the 
record of ] a benefit registered for ever ; and I am also pleased 
with thy proposals. -And let neither night nor day stop thee, 
that thou shouldst be remiss in doing any of the things which 
thou hast promised me: neither let them be impeded by out- 
lay of gold or silver, nor by number of troops, whithersoever 
there is need of their coming ; but in conjunction with Arta- 
bazus, an honourable man, whom I have sent to thee, fear 
not to promote both my interest and thine own, as shall be 
most creditable and advantageous for both." 

130. On the receipt of this letter, Pausanias, though he 
was even before held in high repute by the Greeks for his 
generalship at Platæa, was then much more exalted ; and could 
uo longer live in the ordinary style, but went out of Byzan- 


* For other instances of this custom, see Herodotus V. 11. and VIIT. 85., 
anu the book of Esther, ch. vi. According to Herodotus, the name b which 
persuns so registered were ealled was ‘‘ Orosange:,”’ or “ ’ benefactors.” 
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tium clothed in a Median dress; and when he went through 
Thrace, Medes and Egyptians formed his body-guard ; and he 
had a Persian table laid for him, and could not conceal his 
purpose, but betrayed beforehand by trifling actions what he 
intended to practise in future on a larger scale. He also made 
himself difficult of access, and indulged such a violent temper 
towards all, that no one dared to approach him; and this was 
none of the least reasons why the confederates went over from 
him to the Athenians. i 

131. The Lacedæmonians, on becoming acquainted with 
it, recalled him the first time on this very account ; and when 
he went out the second time in the vessel of Hermione, 
without their orders, and appeared to be acting in this way, 
and did not return to Sparta when forcibly driven out 
from Byzantium by the Athenians after a siege, but news 
came of his being settled at Colonæ in the Troad, and in- 
triguing with the barbarians, and making his stay there for 
no good ; under these circumstances they waited no longer, 
but the ephors sent a herald and a scytale,' and told him not 
to leave the herald, else that they declared war against him. 
Wishing to be as little suspected as possible, and trusting to 
quash the charge by means of money, he proceeded to return 
the second time to Sparta. And at first he was thrown into 
prison by the ephors, (for the ephors have power to do this 
to the king,) but afterwards, having settled the business, he 
subsequently came out, and offered himself for trial to those 
who wished to examine into his case. 

132. Now the Spartans had no clear proof, neither his ene- 
mies nor the state at large, on which they could safely rely 
in punishing a man who was of the royal family and at present 
holding an honourable office ; (for as his cousin and guardian, 
he was regent for Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas, who was 
king and at present a minor;) but by his contempt of the 
laws, and imitation of the barbarians, he gave room for many 
suspicions of his not wishing to be content with things as they 
were. And they reviewed his other acts, in whatever on any 
occasion he had lived beyond the established usages; and 

1 The scytale was a staff used at Sparta as a cipher for writing despatches. 
A strip of paper was rolled slantwise round it, on which the despatchcs were 
written lengthwise, so that when unrolled they were unintelligible; com- 


manders abroad had one of like thickness, round which they rolled these 
papers. und so were able to read the despatches, 
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especially, that on the tripod at Delphi, which the Greeks 
dedicated as the first-fruits of the spoil of the Medes, he had 
formerly on his own individual responsibility presumed to have 
the following distich inscribed :— 


“ The Greek Pausanias, victor o’er the Mede, 
To Phæbus this memorial decreed. ” 


This distich then the Lacedæmonians at the very time erased 
from the tripod, and engraved by name all the cities that had 
joined in overthrowing the barbarian, and had dedicated the 
offering. This, however, was considered to be an act of guilt 
in Pausanias ; and since he had put himself in his present po- 
sition, it appeared to have been done in much closer keeping 
with his present views. They also heard that he was tam- 
pering with the Helots ; and it was the fact too; for he was 
promising them liberation and citizenship, if they would join 
in an insurrection, and in carrying out the whole of his plan. 
But not even then did they think right to! believe even any of 
the Helots [themselves] as informers, and to proceed to any 
great severity against him ; acting according to the custom which 
they usually observe towards their own citizens, not to be hasty 
in adopting any extreme measure in the case of a Spartan 
without unquestionable evidence: until a man of Argilus, it 
is said, who was about to carry to Artabazus the last letter 
for the king, and who had before been his favourite and very 
much trusted by him, gave information to them; having 
been alarmed at a thought which struck him, that none of the 
messengers before him had hitherto come back again ; and so, 
having counterfeited the seal, in order that if he were mistaken 
in his surmise, or if Pausanias should ask to make some alter- 
ation in the writing, he might not discover it, he opened the 
letter, and found written in it—having suspected? some 
additional order of the kind—directions to put him also to 
death. 

133. Then, however, the ephors, on his showing them the 
letter, gave greater credence to it; but still wished to be ear- 
witnesses of Pausanias’ saying something. When therefore, 


' Or, “even though they believed some of the Helots who had informed 
against him,” 

* Wpoceweotad\Oar. The same verb occurs with the same force of the 
mpos, II. 85. 6, T6 ct kopi, vr: ubras xpoceméote.Aar ic Kpyriy xpwter 


épixicbus. 
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from a concerted plar, the man had gone to Tznarus' as a sup- 
pliant, and had built himself a hut, divided into two by a 
partition wall, in which he concealed some of the ephors ; and 
when Pausanias came to him, and asked the reason for his be- 
coming a suppliant, they heard all distinctly ; while the man 
charged him with what had been written, and set forth the 
other particulars, one by one, saying that he had never yet en- 
dangered him at all in his services with respect to the king, 
yet had been, just like the mass of his servants, preferred to 
death ; and Pausanias acknowledged these very things, und 
desired him not to be angry for what had happened, but gave 
him the security of raising him up from the temple, and 
begged him to go as quickly as possible, and not to put ar 
obstacle in the way of his designs. 

134. After hearing him accurately, the ephors then went 
away, and having now certain knowledge [of his guilt], 
were preparing to arrest him in the city. But it is said 
that when he was just going to be arrested in the street, 
from seeing the face of one of the ephors as he approached 
him, he understood for what purpose he was coming; and 
on another of them making a secret nod, and out of kind- 
ness showing him [their object], he set off running to the 
temple of Minerva of the Brazen-House, and reached his 
place of refuge first; for the sacred ground was near at hand. 
To avoid suffering from exposure to the open air, he en- 
tered a building of no great size, which formed part of the 
temple, and remained quiet in it. The ephors were at the 
moment distanced in the pursuit; but afterwards they took 
off the roof of the building ; and having watched him in, and 
cut him off from egress, they barricaded the doors; and 
sitting down before the place, reduced him by starvation. 
When he was on the point of expiring in his present 
situation in the building, on perceiving it, they took him out 
of the temple while still breathing; and when he was taken 
out, he died immediately. ‘They were going therefore to 
cast him, as they do malefactors, into the Ceadas; but after- 
wards they thought it best to bury him some where near 
But the god at Delphi subsequently ordered the Lacedæmo- 
nians to remove the tomb to where he died, (and he now lies 


1 j, e. to the temple of Neptune on the ica | of Tænarus, which en 
joyed the privileges of an asylum, or 
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in the entrance to the sacred ground, as monumental columns 
declare in writing ;) and as what had been done was a pollu- 
tion to them, he ordered them to give back two bodies instead 
of one to the goddess of the Brazen-House. So they had two 
brazen statues made, and dedicated them as a substitute for 
Pausanias. 

135. The Athenians then, inasmuch as the god himself 
had decided this to be a pollution, retorted by commanding 
the Lacedzmonians to drive it out.—Now the Lacedemonians 
sent ambassadors to the Athenians, and charged Themistocles 
also as an accomplice in the medizing of Pausanias, as they 
discovered from the examinations in his case; and demanded 
that he should be punished with the same penalties. In com- 
pliance with this, (he happened to have been ostracised, and 
though he had a residence at Argos, used to travel about to 
the rest of the Peloponnese,) they sent with the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were very ready to join in the pursuit, certain 
men who were told to bring him wherever they might fall in 
with him. 

136. Themistocles, being aware of this beforehand, fled from 
the Peloponnese to Corcyra; for-he had been a benefactor tc 
that people. But when the Corcyreans alleged that they 
were afraid to keep him at the risk of incurring the enmity 
of the Lacedemonians and Athenians, he was carried over by 
them to the main-land opposite. And being pursued by those 
who had been appointed to the work, as they heard on in- 
quiry in what direction he was going, he was compelled in 
a strait to stop at the house of Admetus, the king of the 
Molossians, who was not on friendly terms with him. He 
happened to be from home; but Themistocles, addressing 
himself as a suppliant to his wife, was instructed by her to 
take their child, and seat himself on the hearth. And when 
Admetus came not long after, he declared who he was, and 
begged him not to avenge himself on a banished man, for 
whatever he hi:nself might have urged against any request of 
his to the Athenians; “for in that case he would receive evil 
from the king, when he was far his inferior in power ; where- 
us it was the part of a noble nature to avenge itself on its 
equals [alone], and on fair terms. Besides, he had himself 
opposed the king with regard to some request merely, and not 
on a point of bodily safety: whereas he, if he gave him up, 
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(he mentioned by whom and for what he was being pursued, 
would deprive him of security of life.” The king, after hear- 
ing him, raised him up with his son (for so he was sitting with 
him, and this was the most prevailing mode of supplication). 
137. And when the Athenians and Lacedemonians came 
no long time after, he did not give him up; but as he wished 
to go to the king, sent him by land to the other sea, to Pydna, 
which was in Alexander’s dominions. There he found a mer- 
chant vessel putting to sea for Ionia, and having gone on 
board, was carried by a storm to the armament of the Atheni- 
ans, that was blockading Naxos. In his fear he told the mas- 
ter who he was, (for he was unknown to those in the vessel, ) 
aod on what account he was flying; and said, that if he did 
not save him, he would declare that he was taking him for a 
pecuniary consideration ; that their only hope of safety lay in 
no one’s leaving the vessel till the voyage could be continued ; 
and that if he complied with hia request, he would remember 
him with becoming gratitude. The master did so; and after 
lying out at sea off the naval encampment a day and a night, 
subsequently arrived at Ephesus. And Themistocles rewarded 
him by a present of money (for there came to him afterwards 
money from Athens, sent by his friends, and from Argos that 
which had been secretly laid up there): and having gone up 
the country with one of the Persians on the coast, he sent a 
letter to king Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, who was lately 
come to the throne. The purport of the letter was this: “I 
Themistocles am come to thee, who have done most harm of all 
the Greeks to your house, as long as I was compelled to defend 
myself against thy father who had attacked me, but still far more 
good, when he was retreating in circumstances of safety to me, 
but of peril to him. And return for a benefit is owed me ;” 
(he mentioned his sending to him from Salamis previous in- 
formation of the retreat of the Greeks, and the non-destruction 
of the bridges at that time through his instrumentality, to 
which he falsely laid claim ;) “and now I am come with power 
todo thee great good, being persecuted by the Greeks because 
of my friendship for thee. But I wish to wait a year, and 
then explain in person to thee the objects of my coming.” 
138. The king, it is said, approved of his plan, and told 
him to do so. During the time that he waited he learnt as 
much as he could of the Persian language, and the institutions 
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of the country; and having gone to him after the expiration 
of the year, he became an influential person with him, so as 
none of the Greeks had hitherto been, both on account of 
his previous reputation, and the hope which he suggested with 
regard to Greece, namely, that he would make it subject to 
him ; but most of all, from his showing himself talented by 
actual proofs. For Themistocles was one who most clearly 
displayed the strength of natural genius, and was particularly 
worthy of admiration in this respect, more than any other 
man: for by his own talent, and without learring any thing 
towards it before, or in addition to it, he was both the best 
judge of things present with the least deliberation, and the 
best conjecturer of the future, to the most remote point of 
what was likely to happen. Moreover, the things which he 
took in hand he was also able to carry out; and in those 
in which he had no experience he was not at a loss 'to form 
a competent judgment. He had too the greatest foresight of 
what was the better course or the worse in what was as yet 
unseen. In a word, by strength of natural talent, and short- 
ness of study, he was the best of all men to do ?off-hand what 
was necessary. Heended his life by disease ; though some say 
that he purposely destroyed himself by poison, on finding that 
he was unable to perform what he had promised to the king. 
Now there is a monument to him in the Asiatic Magnesia, in 
the market-place; for he was governor of the country, the king 
having given him 3 Magnesia, which brought him in fifty 


1 « It should be remembered that rò xpivac, or the common-sense judg 
ment which men may pass upon subjects which are not within their own pe- 
culiar study or possession, was constantly distinguished amongst the Greeks 
from that full knowledge, whether theoretical or practical, which enables 
men not only to judge of things when done, but to do them themselves. See 
II. 40. 3. VI. 39. 1. And on this principle the people at large were con- 
sidered competent judges of the conduct of their magistrates, though they 
might be very unfit to be magistrates themselves.”’— Arnold. 

3 Or, as Arnold renders it, “in determining on a moment’s notice ” 
‘‘ His wisdom was so little the result of study, that sudden emergencies did 
not perplex him, as they would those who, being accustomed to trust wholly 
to it, are called on at once to act without it.” 

3 i. e. the land-tax or rent which was paid by these towns to the king, 
and which amounted generally to the tenth part of the produce, was given 
by him to Themistocles to furnish him with these articles of his establish- 
ment. In addition to similar instances mentioned in Arnold’s note, I may 
refer to Xenophon, Hellen. III. 1. 6. who informs us that Eurvsthenes and 
Procles, descendants of the Spartan king, Demaratus, contunued to possess 
Pergamus, Teuthrania, and Halisarna, the gift of the king of Persia to their 
exiled ancestes. 
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talents a year, for bread, Lampsacus for wine, (for it was 
considered more productive of wine than any other place 
at that time,) and Myus for provisions! in general. But his 
relations say that his bones were carried, by his owr com- 
mand, and laid in Attica without the knowledge of the Athe- 
nians ; for it was not lawful to give them burial, as they were 
the bones of a man banished for treason. Such was the end 
of Pausanias the Lacedemonian, and Themistocles the Athe- 
aian, who had been the most distinguished of all the Greeks 
‘in their day. | 

139. On the occasion then of their first embassy the Lacedz- 
monians gave orders to this effect, and received commands in 
return about driving out the accursed. But on going subse- 
quently to the Athenians, they commanded them to raise the 
siege of Potidea, and leave Ægina independent; and de- 
clared, most especially and distinctly of all, that there would be 
no war, if they rescinded the decree respecting the Megareans, 
in which it had been declared that they should not use the 
ports in the Athenian empire, or the Attic market. But the 
Athenians were neither disposed to obey them in the other 
- points nor to rescind the decree ; as they charged the Mega- 
reans with an encroaching cultivation of the consecrated and 
anenclosed land, and with receiving the run-away slaves. 
Finally, when the last ambassadors had come from Lacedemon, 
namely, Ramphias, Melesippus, and Agesander, and men- 
tioned none of the things which they usually had before, but 
simply this, “ The Lacedsemonians are desirous that there 
should be peace ; and there would be, if you were to leavo 
the Greeks independent ;” the Athenians called an assembly, 
and proposed the subject for their consideration, and resolved, 
once for all, to deliberate and answer respecting all their de- 
mands. And many others came forward and spoke, support- 
ing both views of the question ; both that they should go to 
war, and that the decree should not be an obstacle to peace, 
but that they should rescind it: and then came forward Pe- 
ricles, the son of Xanthippus, the first man of the Athenians 
at that time, and most able both in speaking and acting, and 
advised them as follows. 

1 i, e. al) additional articles of food, such as meat, fish, or vegetabl 
which were called by the common name of éyov, in opposition to bresd 


and wine, which were considered the main supports of human life. 
o 2 
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140. “I always adhere to the same opinion, Athenians, 
that we should make no concessions to the Lacedzmonians ; 
although I know that men are not persuaded to go to war, and 
act when engaged in it, with the same temper; but that, 
according to results, they also change their views. Still I see 
that the same advice, or nearly the same, must be given by 
me now as before ; and I claim from those of you who are be- 
ing persuaded to war, that you will support the common re- 
solutions, should we ever meet with any reverse ; or not, on 
the other hand, to lay any claim to intelligence, if successful. 
For it frequently happens that the results of measures proceed 
no less incomprehensibly than the counsels of man ; and there- 
fore we are accustomed to regard fortune as the author of all 
things that turn out contrary to our expectation. Now the 
Lacedemonians were both evidently plotting against us before, 
and now especially are doing so. For whereas it is expressed 
in the treaty, that we should give and accept judicial decisions 
of our differences, and each side [in the mean time] keep what 
we have; they have neither themselves hitherto asked for 
such a decision, nor do they accept it when we offer it; but 
wish our complaints to be settled by war rather than by words ; 
and are now come dictating, and no longer expostulating. 
For they command us to raise the siege of Potidea, and to 
leave Ægina independent, and to rescind the decree respecting 
the Megareans ; while these last envoys that have come charge 
us also to leave the Greeks independent. But let none of you 
think that we should be going to war for a trifle, if we did 
not rescind the decree respecting the Megareans, which they 
principally put forward, (saying, | that if it were rescinded, 
the war would not take place: nor leave in your minds any 
room for self-accusation hereafter, as though you had gone to 
war for a trivial thing. For this trifle 'involves the whole 
confirmation, as well as trial, of your purpose. If you yield 
to these demands, you will soon also be ordered to do something 
greater, as having in this instance obeyed through fear: but by 


1 “ Furnishes you with an opportunity of confirming your resolution, 
while it tries it.” It would confirm their resolution, and secure it against 
future attempts of the enemy, for the reason given two lines afte 
emicxupioduevor 62 sapis dv xatacrhoare, K. T. N. “Exes here exactly 
agrees with Göller’ s explanation of it quoted in the note to c. 9. 2. ‘ Au- 
sam dat alicui rei.”’™— Arnold. 
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resolutely refusing you would prove clearly to them that they 
must treat with you more on an equal footing. 

141. “ Henceforth then make up your minds, either to 
submit before you are hurt, or, if we go to war, as I think is 
better, on important or trivial grounds alike to make no 
concession, nor to keep with fear what we have now acquired ; 
for both the greatest and the least demand from equals, imperi 
ously urged on their neighbours previous to a judicial decision, 
amounts to the same degree of subjugation. Now with regard 
to the war, and the means possessed by both parties, that we 
shall not be the weaker side, be convinced by hearing the par- 
ticulars. ‘The Peloponnesians are men who ! cultivate their 
land themselves ; and they have no money either in private 
or public funds. Then they are inexperienced in long and 
transmarine wars, as they only wage them with each other for 
a short time, owing to their poverty. And men of this de- 
scription can neither ?man fleets nor often send out land arma- 
ments ; being at the same time absent from their private busi- 
ness, and spending from their own resources ; and, moreover, 
being also shut out from the sea: but it is super-abundant 
revenues that support wars, rather than compulsory contribu- 
tions. And men who till the land themselves are more ready 
to wage war with their persons than with their money : feel- 
ing confident, with regard to the former, that they will escape 
from dangers ; but not being sure, with regard to the latter, 
that they will not spend it before they have done ; especially 
should the war be prolonged beyond their expectation, as [in 
this case] it probably may. For in one battle the Peloponne- 
sians and their allies might cope with all the Greeks together ; 
but they could not carry on a war against resources of a dif- 
ferent description to their own ; since they have no one board 
of council, so as to execute any measure with vigour ; and all 
having equal votes, and not being of the same races, each for- 
wards his own interest ; for which reasons nothing generally 
is brought to completion. For some of them wish to avenge 
themselves as much as possible on some particular party ; 
while others wish as little as possible to waste their own pro- 


! Literally, * who work themselves ;”” in opposition to such as had slaves 
to work for them. The substantive pya, and the verb lpydYouat, are free 
quently used with especial reference to agricultural work, e. g. fi. 72.8 

3 Goller repeats ixwéuwery with eA1pourres. ` 
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perty. And after being slow in coming together, it is but 
during a small part of the time that they look to any of the 
general interests, while during the greater part they are con- 
triving for theirown. And each individual does not imagine 
that he will do any harm by his own neglect, but thinks that 
it is the business of every one else too to look out for himself ; 
so that through the same idea being individually entertained 
by all, the common cause is collectively sacrificed without their 
observing it. 

142. “ Most of all will they be impeded by scarcity of 
money, while, through their slowness in providing it, they 
continue to delay their operations ; whereas the opportunities 
of wer wait for no one. Neither, again, is their raising works 
against us worth fearing, or their fleet. With regard to the - 
former, it were difficult even in time of peace to set up a rival 
city ; much more in a hostile country, and when we should 
have raised works no less against them: and if they build 
[only] a fort, they might perhaps hurt some part of our land 
by incursions and ! desertions ; it will not, however, be possible 
for them to prevent our sailing to their country and raising 
forts, and retaliating with our ships, in which we are so 
strong. For we have more advantage for land-service from 
our naval skill, than they have for naval matters from their 
skill by land. But to become skilful at sea will not easily be 
acquired by them. For not even have you, though practising 
from the very time of the Median war, brought it to perfec- 
tion as yet; how then shall men who are agriculturalists 
and not mariners, and, moreover, will not even be permitted 
to practise, from being always ?observed by us with many 
ships, achieve any thing worth speaking of ? Against a few 
ships observing them they might run the risk, encouraging 
their ignorance by their numbers; but when kept in check 
by many, they will remain quiet ; and through not practising 
will be the less skilful, and therefore the more afraid. For 
naval service is a matter of art, like any thing else; and does 
not admit of being practised just when it may happen, as a 
by-work; but rather does not even allow of any thing else 
being a by-work to it. 


l j, e. by harbouring the slaves and others who might go over to them. 

3 ipoouriv means properly “to lie at anchor, or take up a station, with a 
hostile purpose ;”’ hence, ‘‘ to observe the movements of an enemy, with a 
view to attack him;”’ or, frequently, ‘‘ to blockade him.” 
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.43. “ Even if they should take some of the funds at Olym- 
pia or Delphi, and endeavour, by higher pay, to rob us of 
our foreign sailors, that would be alarming, if we were 
not a match for them, by going on board ourselves and our 
resident aliens; but now this is the case; and, what is best 
of all, we have native steersmen, and crews at large, more 
numerous and better than all the rest of Greece. And 
with the danger before them, none of the foreigners would 
consent to fly his country, and at the same time with less hope 
of success to join them in the struggle, for the sake of a few 
days’ higher pay. The circumstances of the Peloponnesians 
then seem, to me at least, to be of such or nearly such a 
character ; while ours seem both to be free from the faults I 
nave found in theirs, and to have other great advantages in 
more than an equal degree. Again, should they come by land 
against our country, we will sail against theirs; and ! the loss 
will be greater for even a part of the Peloponnese to be ra- 
vaged, than for the whole of Attica. For they will not be able 
to obtain any land in its stead without fighting forit; while we 
have abundance, both in islands and on the mainland. More- 
over, consider it [in this point of view]: if we had been 
islanders, who would have been more impregnable? And we 
ought, as it is, with views as near as possible to those of 
islanders, to ?give up all thought of our land and houses, and 
keep watch over the sea and the city; and not, through being 
enraged on their account, to come to an engagement with the 
Peloponnesians, who are much more numerous ; (for if we de- 
feat them, we shall have to fight again with no fewer of them : 
and if we meet with a reverse, our allies are lost also; for they 
will not remain quiet if we are not able to lead our forces 
against them ;) and we should make lamentation, not for the 
houses and land, but for the lives [that are lost] ; for it is not. 
these things that gain men, but men that gain these things. 
And if I thought that I should persuade you, I would bid you 
go out yourselves and ravage them, and show the Pelopcnne- 


1! Literally, “it will no longer be the same thing for some part of the 
Peloponnese to be ravaged, and for the whole of Attica.” 
3 agin is used in a similar sense by Sophocles, Œd. Col. 914 
be’ adeie 
Ta Thode TÄS YAS KipL’, we’ iwecawECD, 
dyas 0 2 xpy les, kai wapioracas Bia. 
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sians that you will not submit to them for these. things, at 
any rate. 

144. “ I have also many other grounds for hoping that we 
shall conquer, if you will avoid gaining additional dominion at 
the time of your being engaged in the war, and bringing on 
yourselves dangers of your own choosing; for I am more 
afraid of our own mistakes than of the enemy’s plans. But 
those points shall be explained in another speech at the time 
of the events. At the present time let us send these men 
away with this answer: that with regard to the Megareans, 
we will allew them to use our ports and market, if the Lace- 
dzmonians also abstain from expelling foreigners, whether 
ourselves or our allies ('for it forbids neither the one nor the 
other in the treaty): with regard to the states, that we will 
leave them independent, if we also held them as independent 
when we made the treaty ; and when they too restore to the 
states a permission to be independent suitably to the interests,? 
not of the Lacedzemonians themselves, but of the several states, 
as they wish : that we are willing to submit to judicial decision, 
according to the treaty: and that we will not commence hos- 
tilities, but will defend ourselves against those who do. For 
this is both a right answer and a becoming one for the state 
to give. But you should know that go to war we must; and 
if we accept it willingly rather than not, we shall find the 
enemy less disposed to press us hard; and, moreover, that it 
is from the greatest hazards that the greatest honours also are 
gained, both by state and by individual. Our fathers, at any 
rate, by withstanding the Medes—though they did not begin 
with such resources [as we have], but had even abandoned 
what they had—and by counsel, more than by fortune, and 
by daring, more than by strength, beat off the barbarian, and 
advanced those resources to their present height. Aad we 
must not fall short of them; but must repel our enemies in 
every way, and endeavour to bequeath our power to our pos- 
terity no less [than we received it ].” 

145. Pericles spoke to this effect; and the Athenians, 


1 Arnold, after Hermann, understands éxzivo and róðs as accusatives, and 
supplies r: as the nominative case to xeAvst. Göller, after Haack, under- 
stands «æA ús: as impersonal, “ neitl er the one nor the other is a hind«ranes 
in the treaty.” 

* Compare chap. 19. 1. 76, 1. 
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thinking that he gave them the best advice, voted as he de- 
sired them, and answered the Lacedemonians according to 
his views, both on the separate points, as he told them, and 
generally, that they would do nothing on command, but were 
ready to have their complaints settled by judicial decision, ac- 
cording to the treaty, on a fair and equal footing’ So they 
went back home, and came on no more embassies afterwards. 

146. These were the charges and differences that each side 
had before the war, beginning from the very time of the affairs 
at Epidamnus and Corcyra. Nevertheless they continued to 
have intercourse during them, and to go to each other’s coun- 
try without any herald, though not without suspicion ; for 
what was taking place served to break up the treaty, and was. 
a pretext for war. 


~ 


BOOK II. 


1. Tne war between the Athenians and Pelopontiesians 
and their respective allies now begins from this period, at 
which they ceased from further intercourse with each other 
without a herald, and having once proceeded to hostilities, car- 
ried them on continuously ; and the history of it is written in 
order, as the several events happened, by summers and winters. 

2. For the thirty years’ truce which was made after the re- 
duction of Eubcea lasted fourteen years ; but in the fifteenth 
. year, when Chrysis was in the forty-eighth year of her priest- 
hood at Argos, and Ænesias was ephor at Sparta, and Py- 
thodorus had still two months to be archon at Athens; in the 
sixth month after the battle at Potid#a, and in the beginning 
of spring, rather more than three hundred men of the Thebans, 
(led by Pythangelus, son of Phylidas, and Diemporus, son of 
Onetorides, Boeotarchs,) about the first ! watch entered with 
their arms into Platæa, a town of Beotia, which was in alli- 
ance with the Athenians. There. were certain men of the 
Plateans who called them in, and opened the gates to them, 
namely, Nauclides and his party, who wished, for the sake of 
their own power, to put to death those of the citizens who 
were opposed to them, and to put the city into the hands of 
the Thebans. They carried on these negotiations through 
Eurymachus, the son of Leontiades, a very influential person 
at Thebes. For the Thebans, foreseeing that the war would 
take place, wished to surprise Platæa, which had always ‘been 
at variance with them, while it was still time of peace, and the 
war had not openly broken out. And on this account, too, 
they entered the more easily without being observed, as no 
guard had been set before [the gates]. After piling their 
arms ın the market-place, they did not comply with the wish 
of those who called them in by immediately setting to work, 
and going to the houses of their adversaries ; but determined 


1 Literally “ first sleep.” 
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to make a proclamation in friendly terms, and to bring the 
<ity to an agreement rather, and to friendship ; and the herald 
proclaimed, that whoever wished to make alliance according 
to the hereditary principles of all the Boeotians, should come 
and ' pile his arms with them, supposing that the city would 
easily come over to them by this method. 

3. The Platzans, on finding that the Thebans were within | 
their walls, and that their city was unexpectedly taken, being 
very much alarmed, and thinking that far more had entered 
than really had, (for they did not see them in the night,) came 
to an agreement, and having accepted the terms, remained 
quiet ; especially since they were proceeding to no violent 
measures against any one. But by some means or other 
while making these negotiations, they observed that the The- 
bans were not numerous, and thought that by attacking them 
they might easily overpower them ; for it was not the wish of 
the great body of the Platzans to revolt from the Athenians. 
They determined therefore to make the attempt; and pro- 
ceeded to join each other by digging through the partition- 
walls [of their houses], that they might not be seen going 
through the streets; and set waggons without the cattle in 
the streets, to serve for a barricade ; and got every thing else 
ready, as each seemed likely to be of service for the business 
in hand. When things were in readiness, as far as they could 
make them so, having watched for the time when it was still 
night and just about day-break, they began to go out of their 
houses against them; that ? they might not attack them by 
day-light, when they would be more bold, and on equal terms 
with themselves, but in the night, when they would be more 
{imid, and fight at a disadvantage through their own acquaint- 
ance with the city. So they assailed them immediately, and 
came to close quarters with them as quickly as they could. 


1 “The Thebans, as usual on a halt, proceeded to pile their arms, and by 
inviting the Platezans to pile theirs with them, they meant that they should 
come in arms from their several houses to join them, and thus naturally pile 
their spears and shiclds with those of their friends, to be taken up together 
with theirs, whenever they should be required either to march or to fight ” 
--Arnold. See his whole note. 

* The original is rendered obscure by the singular change in the subjects 
of the two verbs, rpocpipwyra: and yiyvwvra:; the former referring to 
the Plateans, the latter to the Thebans. { hare allowed myself a little more 
licence than usual in translating the passage, to avoid the awkwardness of a 
literal version. 
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4. The Thebans, on finding themselves outwitted, proceeded 
to close their rangs, and repel their attacks, wherever they 
might fall upon them. And twice -r thrice they beat them 
off; but afterwards, when the men were assailing them with 
a great clamour, and the women and slaves were raising a 
loud shouting and screaming from the houses, and pelting 
them with stones and tiles, and a violent rain also had come 
on in the night, they were frightened, and turned and fled 
through the city, the greater part of them, through the dark 
and dirt, (for the event happened at the end of the month,) 
being unacquainted with the ways out, by which they were to 
save themselves; while they had pursuers who were acquainted 
with them, 'to prevent their escaping: so that many were put 
to death. Moreover, one of the Platwans had shut the gate by 
which they had entered, and which was the only one opened, 
by driving the spike of a spear into the bar, instead of a ? bolt ; 
so that there was no longer any way out even by that. As 
they were chased up and down the city, some of them mounted 
the wall and threw themselves over, and perished most of 
them : others came to a lone gate, and, a woman having given 
them an axe, cut through the bar without being observed, and 
went out, but in no great numbers, for it was quickly dis- 
covered ; while others met their fate scattered about in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. But the largest and most united body 
of them rushed into a spacious building which joined on to the 
wall, and the near door of which happened to be open, think- 
ing that the door of the building was a gate [of the city], and 
that there was a passage straight through to the outside. 
When the Plateans saw them cut off, they consulted whether 
they should burn them where they were, by setting fire to the 


' Tou ph expévyew.” Poppo observes that the infinitive does not ex- 
press a purpose, as 1t does elsewhere, but a result. Arnold supposes that 
“ when thus added to sentences in the genitive case, it denotes properly 
acither an intended nor an unintended result, but simply a connexion, or be- 
ï nging to, in the attached idea with respect to that which had preceded it. 

aving their pursuers well acquainted with the ways, which thing be- 
longed to, or was connected with, their not escaping.’ ” 

3 « The BaXavos was a sort of pin or bolt inserted into the bar, and going 
through it into the gates. When driven quite home, it could of course only 
be extracted by a key whose pipe exactly corresponded to it in size, so as to 
take a firm hold on it: and hence the key was called BaXavaypa, or catch- 
bolt, from its catching and so drawing out the Badavos. The effect of put- 
ting in this spike was exactly that of spiking a cannon; it could not agair 
be extracted. as there was no proper key to fit it,” ——Arnold. 
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building, or treat them in any other way. At last, both those 
and all the rest of the Thebans that were yet alive, and wan- 
dering up and down the city, agreed to deliver up themselves 
and their arms to the Plateans, to do with them as they 
pleased. Thus then fared the party who were in Platæa. 

5. The rest of the Thebans, who were to have joined them 
with all their forces while it was still night, in case those 
who had entered should be at all unsuccessful, on receiving 
on their march the tidings of what had happened, advanced 
to their succour. Now Platea is seventy stades distant 
from Thebes, and the rain which had fallen in the night 
made them proceed the slower; for the river Asopus was 
flowing with a full stream, and was not to be crossed easily. 
So by marching through the rain, and having passed the river 
with difficulty, they arrived too late; as some of the men had 
been by this time slain, and others of them were kept alive as 
prisoners. When the Thebans learned what had happened, 
they formed a design against those of the Plateans who were 
outside the city, (for there were both men and stock in the 
fields, inasmuch as the evil had happened unexpectedly in 
time of peace,) for they wished to have all they could take to 
exchange for their own men within, should any happen to 
have been taken alive. Such were their plans. But the 
Platæans, while they were still deliberating, having suspected 
that there would be something of this kind, and being alarmed 
for those outside, sent out a herald to the Thebans, saying 
that they had not acted justly in what had been done, by en- 
deavouring to seize their city in time of treaty ; and told them 
not to injure what was without; else they also would put to 
death the men whom they had alive in their hands; but if 
they withdrew again from the territory, they would give the 
men back to them. The Thebans give this account of the 
matter, and say that they swore to it. But the Platzans do 
aot acknowledge that they promised to give back the men 
émmediately, but when proposals had first been made, in case 
uf their coming to any agreement: and they deny that they 
swore to it. 'At any rate the Thebans retired from the ter- 


1 i, e. whichever of the two different statements was the more correct cne. 
Such I think is generally the meaning of ð’ oby ;, and I doubt whether it has 
not this force, I. 3.5. O12 odv ws Exaoroe”EXAnues, x. T. A. “ Whatever 
truth there may be in the theory just stated, certainly the Greeks did nothing 
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ritory without having done any injury; but the Platzans, 
after getting in as quickly as possible whatever they had in 
the country, immediately put the men to death. ‘Those who 
had been taken were one hundred and eighty, and Euryma- 
chus, with whom the traitors had negotiated, was one of them. 

6. When they had done this, they sent a messenger to 
Athens, and gave back the dead to the Thebans under a 
truce, and arranged matters in the city to suit their present 
circumstances, as seemed best to them.—Now news had im- 
mediately been taken to the Athenians of what had been done 
with respect to the Platæans; and they straightway seized as 
many of the Boeotians as were in Attica, and sent a herald to 
Platæa, with orders to forbid their proceeding to extremities, 
in the case of the Thebans whom they had in their hands, till 
they also should take counsel about them: for tidings of their 
being dead had not yet reached them. For the first messenger 
[of the Platzans] had gone out at the very time of the enter- 
ing of the Thebans; and the second, when they had just been 
conquered and taken: so that of the subsequent events they 
knew nothing. Thus then the Athenians were in ignorance 
when they sent their order; and the herald, on his arrival, 
fonnd the men slain. After this the Athenians marched to 
Platæa, and brought in provisions, and left a garrison in it, 
and took out the least efficient of the men with the women 
and children. 

7. When the business at Platæa had occurred, and the 
treaty had been clearly broken, the Athenians began to pre- 
pare for going to war; and so did the Lacedemonians and 
their allies, both intending to send embassies to the king, and 
to the barbarians in other parts, from whatever quarter either 
party hoped to gain any assistance, and bringing into alliance 
with them such states as were not in their power. And 'on 
the side of the Lacedemonians, in addition to the ships already 
on the spot in Sicily and Italy, belonging to those who had 
espoused their cause, they were ordered to build more accord- 
ing to the greatness of the cities, so that in the whole number 


jn one united body,” &c. Thus it approaches more nearly in signification to 
yoŭv than to the simple odv, with which it generally seems to be regarded as 
synonymous. The tragedians very frequently use it in this manner. In 
ard passages, however, it has the proper force of each particle, ‘“‘ and 8% 
co ng y.” 

1 For the construction of this obscure sentence see Arnold’s note 
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they should amount to five hundred ; and to get ready a ces- 
tain sum of money which was mentioned, while they remained 
quiet in other respects, and received the Athenians coming 
with a single ship, till these preparations should be made. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, were inspecting their pre- 
sent confederacy, and sending ambassadors to the countries 
more immediately around the Peloponnese, as Corcyra, Cephal- 
lenia, Acarnania, and Zacynthus ; seeing that if these were 
firm friends to them, they would successfully carry on the 
war round the Peloponnese. | 

8. Indeed both parties had no small designs, but put forth 
their strength tothe war: and not unnaturally ; for all men at 
the beginning apply themselves to it more eagerly ; and at that 
time the young men, being numerous in the Peloponnese, and 
also at Athens, were, through their inexperience, not unwilling 
to engage in the war. And the rest of Greece was all in ex- 
citement at the conflict of the principal states. And many 
' prophecies were repeated, and reciters of oracles were singing 
many of them, both amongst those who were going to war 
‘and in the other states. Moreover, Delos had been visited by 
an earthquake a short time before this, though it had never 
had a shock before in the memory of the Greeks; and it was 
suid and thought to have been ominous of what was about to 
take place. And whatever else of this kind had happened to 
occur was all searched up. The good wishes of men made 
greatly for the Lacedemonians, especially as they gave out 
that they were the liberators of Greece. And every indivi- 
dual, as well as state, put forth his strength to help them in 
whatever he could, both by word and deed ; and each thought 
that the cause was impeded at that point at which he himself 
would not be present. So angry were the generality with 
the Athenians ; some from a wish to be released from their 
dominion, others from a fear of being brought under it. 
With such preparations and feelings then did they enter on 
the contest. 


1! Poppo, Bredow, and Haack agree in considering Adyra as a more gener- 
al term for any prophetic announcement whatever, in opposition to , pyopoi, 
which were metrical compositions, generally in hexameters or trimeter iam 
bics, delivered by an oracle, and recited by persons who collected them, and 
were called yonouordyor, Fora specimen of the class, see the Birds of 
Aristophanes, v. 960. 
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9. Each party had the following states in alliance when 
they set to the war. The allies of the Lacedæmonians were 
these : all the Peloponnesians within the Isthmus, except the 
Argives and Achæans (these were in friendship with both 
parties ; and the Pellenians were the only people of the Achæ- 
ans that joined in the war at first, though afterwards all of 
them did); and without the Peloponnese, the Megareans, 
Locrians, Boeotians, Phocians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and 
Anactorians. Of these, the states which furnished a navy 
were the Corinthians, Megareans, Sicyonians, Pellenians, 
Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians. Those that. supplied 
cavalry were the Beotians, Phocians, and Locrians. ‘The 
rest of them sent infantry. This then was the Lacedemo- 
nian confederacy. That of the Athenians comprehended the 
Chians, Lesbians, Platæans, the Messenians at Naupactus, the 
greater part of the Acarnanians, the Corcyreans, the Zacyn- 
thians : also some other states which were tributary amongst 
the following nations ; as the maritime parts of Caria, and 
Doris adjacent to it, Ionia, the Hellespont, the Greek towns 
Thrace-ward ; the islands, which were situated between the 
Peloponnese and Crete, towards the east, tand all the rest of 
the Cyclades except Melos and Thera. Of these, the Chians, 
Lesbians, and Corcyreans furnished a naval force, the rest of 
them infantry and money. Such was the confederacy on 
each side, and their resources for the war. 

10. The Lacedzemonians, immediately after what had hap- 
pened at Platæa, sent round orders through the Peloponnese 
and the rest of their confederacy, for the states to prepare an 
army and such provisions as it was proper to have for a fo- 
reign expedition, with a view to invading Attica. Wher 
they had each got ready by the appointed time, two thirds 
from every state assembled at the Isthmus. And after the 
whole army was mustered, Archidemus, the king of the La- 
eedemonians, who led this expedition, summoned to his pre- 


1 I am inclined to think that ai d\Aa: KuxAades may signify the more west 
erly part of the group, in opposition to wpds fAtov dvicxovoa. Otherwise 
Bloomfield’s must be the only correct version ; ‘‘ namely, all the Cyclades,” 
&c. The fact of both Melos and Thera being amongst the most southerly 
of all the islands seems entirely to overthrow Goller’s interpretation of the 
passage, which would refer ai d\Xat KuxAades to the islands cast of Greece 
Proper, in contradistinction to the Peloponnese and Crete. 
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sence the generals of all the states, and those highest in office 
and of most importance, and spoke to the following purport : 
11. “ Men of the Peloponnese and allies, both our fathers 
made many expeditions, as well in the Peloponnese as out of 
it, and the elder part of ourselves are not without experience 
in wars. Never yet, however, have we marched out with a 
greater force than this ; but we are now going against a most 
powerful state, and with a most numerous and most excellently 
equipped army on our own side. We ought then to show our- 
selves neither inferior to our fathers, nor degenerated from 
our own character. For the whole of Greece has its expect- 
ation raised, and is paying attention to this attack, with good 
wishes that we may succeed in our designs, through their 
hatred of the Athenians. Though, then, some may think 
that we are making the attack with superior numbers, and 
that it is very certain our adversaries will not meet us in 
battle, we must not, for this reason, go at all less carefully 
prepared ; but both the general and soldier of each state 
should, as far as concerns himself, be always expecting to 
come into danger. For the events of war are uncertain, and 
attacks are generally made in it with short notice, and under 
the impulse of passion ; frequently, too, has the less number, 
through being afraid, more successfully repelled the more 
numerous forces, through their being unprepared in conse- 
quence of their contempt. In the enemy’s country indeed men 
ought always to march with boldness of feeling, but at the 
same time to make their actual preparations with a de- 
gree of fear; for in this way they would be at once most full 
of courage for attacking their adversaries, and most secure 
against being attacked. But in our own case, we are not 
going against a state that is so powerless to defend itself, 
but against one most excellently provided with every thing ; 
so that we must fully expect that they will meet us in battle ; 
and if they have not already set out before we are there, 
yet [that they will do so], when they see us in their terri- 
tory wasting and destroying their property. For all are 
angry, when suffering any unwonted evil, to see it done be- 
fore their eyes, and in their very presence: and those who 
[on such provocation] reflect the least, set to work with 
the greatest passion [to avenge themselves]. And it is na- 


tural that the Athenians should do so even to a greater ex- 
H 
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tent than others, since they presume to rule the rest of the 
world, and to go against and ravage their neighboure’ land, 
rather than see their own ravaged. As then we are march- 
ing against a state of this description, and shall gain for our 
forefathers, as well as for ourselves, the most decided charac- 
ter, one way or the other, from the results ; follow where any 
one may lead you, valuing order and caution above every 
thing, and with quickness receiving your commands. For 
this is the finest and the safest thing that can be seen, for a 
large body of men to show themselves maintaining uniform 
discipline.” 

12. Having thus spoken, and dismissed the assembly, Ar- 
chidamus first sent Melesippus son of Diacritus, a Spartan, 
to Athens ; in case the Athenians might be more disposed to 
submit, when they saw that the Peloponnesians were now on 
their march. But they did not admit him into the city, nor to 
their assembly ; for the opinion of Pericles had previously 
been adopted, not to admit any herald with an embassy from 
the Lacedemonians, when they had once marched out from ~ 
their frontiers. They sent him back therefore before hearing 
him, and ordered him to beyond the borders that same day, 
and [to tell those who sent him] that in future, if they wished 
to propose any thing, they should send ambassadors after 
they had retired to their own territories. And they sent an 
escort with Melesippus, to prevent his holding communica- 
tion with any one. When he was on the froxtiers, and was 
about to be dismissed, he spoke these words and departed ' 
“ This day will be the beginning of great evils to Greece.” 
When he arrived at the camp, and Archidamus found that the 
Athenians would not yet submit at all, he then set out and 
advanced with his army into their territory. At the same 
time, the Bootians, while they furnished their contingent 
and their cavalry to join the Peloponnesians in their expe- 
dition, went to Platæa with the remainder of their force, and 
laid waste their land. 

13. While the Peloponnesians were still assembling at the 
Isthmus, and were on their march, before they invaded Attica, 
Pericles, son of Xanthippus, who was general of the Athe- 
nians with nine colleagues, when he found that the invasion 
would take place, suspected that either Archidamus, because 
he happened to be his friend, might frequently pass over his 
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lands, and not ravage them, from a personal wish to oblige 
him ; or that this might be done at the command of the La- 
cedemonians for the purpose of raising a slander against him 
—as it was also with reference to him that they had charged 
them to drive out the accursed; and therefore he publicly 
declared to the Athenians in the assembly, that though Ar- 
chidamus was his friend, he had not been admitted into 
his friendship for any harm to the state; should, then, the 
enemy not lay waste his lands and houses, like those of the 
rest, he gave them up to be public property, and that no 
suspicion might arise against him on these grounds. “He 
gave them advice also on their present affairs, the same as he 
had before given; namely, to prepare for the war, and bring 
in their property from the country, and not go out against 
them to battle, but to come in and guard the city, and get 
ready their fleet, in which they were so strong, and keep the 
allies tight in hand; reminding them that their main strength 
was derived from the retufns of the money paid by these, and 
that most of the advantages in war were gained by counsel 
and abundance of money. And [on this head] he told them 
to be of good courage, as the state had, on an average, six hun- 
dred e S coming in yearly as tribute from the allies, not 
reckoning its other sources of income; while there were still 
at that time in the Acropolis 6000 talents of coined silver ; 
(for the greatest sum there had ever been was 9700 talents, 
from which had been taken what was spent on the propylæa 
of the citadel, and the other buildings, and on Potidæa ;) and 
besides, of uncoined gold and silver in private and public offer- 
ings, and all the sacred utensils for the processions and games, 
and the Median spoils, and every thing else of the kind, there 
was not less than 500 talents. Moreover, he added the trea- 
sures in the 'other temples, to no small amount, which they 
would use; and, in case of their being absolutely excluded 
from all reseurces, even the golden appendages of the goddess 
herself; explaining to them that the statue contained 40 
talents of pure gold, and that it was all removable; and after 
using it for their preservation they must, he said, restore it to 
the same amount. With regard to money, then, he thus en- 
couraged them. And as for heavy-armed troops, he told 
them that they had thirteen thousand, besides those in gar- 
1 i e besides the temple of se which was the public treasury 
H 
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risons and ‘on the ramparts to the number of sixteen thousand. 
For this was the number that kept guard at first, whenever 
the enemy made an incursion, drawn from the oldest and the 
youngest, and such of the resident aliens as were heavy- 
armed. For of the Phaleric wall there were five and thirty 
stades to the circuit of the city wall; and of that circuit itself 
the guarded part was three and forty stades; a certain part of 
it being unguarded, viz. that between ?the long wall and the 
Phaleric. ‘There were also the long walls to the Piræus, a 
distance of forty stades, of which the outer one was manned ; 
while the whole circumference of Piræus with Munychia was 
sixty stades, though the guarded part was only half that ex- 
tent. Of cavalry, again, he showed them that they had 
twelve hundred, including mounted bowmen; with sixteen 
hundred bowmen [on foot], and three hundred triremes fit 
for service. These resources, and no fewer than these in 
their several kinds, had the Athenians, when the invasion of 
the Peloponnesians was first going to be made, and when the 
were setting to the war. Other statements also did Pericles 
make to them, as he was accustomed, to prove that ancy would 
have the superiority in the war. 

14, The Athenians were persuaded by what “hey heard 
from him ; and proceeded to bring in from the country their 
children and wives, and all the furniture which they used 
in their houses, pulling down even the wood-work of their 
residences; while they sent their sheep and cattle over to 
Eubæa and the adjacent islands. But the removal was made 
by them with reluctance, from the greater part having always 
been accustomed to live in the country. 

15. This had, from the very earliest times, been the case 
with the Athenians more than with others, For under 
Cecrops, and the first kings, down to the reign of Theseus, 
3the population of Athens had always inhabited independent 
cities, with their own guild-halls and magistrates; and at 


í 1 aa “ soldiers to line a parapet,” i. e. “ for garrison duty.”— 
rnold. 
? i.e. the Piraic wall, in oppo ann to the Phaleric. It is sometimes 
spoken of in the plural number, rd paxpd telyn, because an inner, or 
southern, wall was added to the original: one by Pericles. See Arnold’s and 
Goller’s notes. 

3 Or, “ Attica had always been inhabited by a number of indep-ndent 
communities,” or ‘ civil societies,” as Arno’d renders it, 
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such times as they were not in fear of any danger, they did 
not meet the king to consult with him, but themselves se- 
verally conducted their own government, and took their own 
counsel; and there were instances in which some of them 
even waged war [against him], as the Eleusinians with 
Eumolpus did against Erectheus. But when Theseus had 
come to the throne, who along with wisdom had power also, 
he both regulated the country in other respects, and having 
abolished the council-houses and magistracies of the other 
cities, he brought them all into union with the present city, 
assigning them one guild-hall and one council-house; and 
compelled them all, while they enjoyed each their own pro- 

perty as before, to use this one city only ; "which, since all 
` were counted as belonging to it,. became great, and was so 
bequeathed by Theseus to those who came after him. And 
from that time even to this the Athenians keep, at the public 
expense, a festival to the goddess, called ! Synecia. Before 
that time, what is now the citadel was the city, with the dis- 
trict which lies under it, looking chiefly towards the south. 
And this is a proof of it; the temples of the other gods as 
well [as of Minerva] are in the citadel itself, and those that 
are out of it are situated chiefly in this part ‘of the city ; as 
that of the Olympian Jupiter, of the Pythian Apollo, of Terra 
and of Bacchus in Limne, in whose honour the more anciens 
festival of Bacchus is held on the twelfth day of the month 
Anthesterion ; as the Ionians also, who are descended from 
the Athenians, even to this day observe it. And there are 
other ancient temples also situated in this quarter. The con- 
duit too, which is now called Enneacrunus, [or, nine-pipes, | 
from the tyrants having so constituted it, but which had formerly 
the nam3of Calirrhoe, when the springs were open, the men of 
that day used, as it was near, on the most important occasions ; 
and even at the present time they are accustomed, from the 
old fashion, to use the water before marriages, and for other 
sacred purposes. Moreover, from their living of old in this 
quarter, the citadel even to this day is called by the Athe- 
nians the city. 

16. For a long time then the Athenians enjoyed their in- 
dependent life in the country ; and after they were united, 
still, from the force of habit, the generality of them at that 

i. e. the feast of the union. 
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early period, and even afterwards, down to the time ¿f this 
war, having with all their families settled and lived in the 
country, did not remove without reluctance, (especially as they 
had but lately recovered their establishments after the Median 
war,) but were distressed and grieved to leave their houses, 
and the temples which, according to the spirit of the ancient 
constitution, had always been regarded by them as the ' places 
of their hereditary worship; going, as they now were, to 
change their mode of life, and ? each of them doing what was 
equivalent to leaving his native city. 

17. When they came into the city, some few indeed had 
residences, and a place of refuge with some of their friends or 
relations ; but the great bulk of them dwelt in the unoccu- 
pied parts of the city, and in all the temples and hero-chapels, 
except the Acropolis, and the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres, 
and any other that was kept constantly locked up. The Pe- 
lasgium also, as it is called, under the Acropolis, which it was 
even forbidden by a curse to inhabit, and prohibited by the 
end of a Pythian oracle, to this effect, “ the Pelasgium is 
better unoccupied,” was, nevertheless, built over, from the 
immediate necessity of the case. And, in my opinion, the 
oracle proved true in the contrary way to what was ex- 
pected. For it was not, I think, because of their unlawfully 
inhabiting this spot, that such misfortunes befell the city; but 
it was owing to the war that the necessity of inhabiting it 
arose ; which war though the god did not mention, he fore- 
knew that [owing to it] the Pelasgium would hereafter be 
inhabited for no good. Many, too, quartered themselves in 
the towers of the walls, and in whatever way each culd: for 
the city did not hold them when they were come all together ; 
but subsequently they occupied the long walls, partitioning 
them out amongst them, and the greater part of the Piræus. 
At the same time they also applied themselves to matters con- 
nected with the war; mustering their allies, and equipping an 
armament of a hundred ships for the Peloponnese. The Athe- 
nians then were in this state of preparation. 

18. As for the army of the Peloponnesians, on the other 

' And therefore the only ones in which they thought the gods would re- 
cicve their prayers and sacrifices. See Arnold’s notc. 
? Literally, ‘‘ doing nothing efse but leaving,” &c. Compare III. 39. 2 


vi aXXo ova, A ral sag at and IV. 14. 3. obde» dAdo Ì ix yas dvav- 
maxouv. See Jelf’s Gr. Gr. 896. c. 
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hand, the first town it came to in Attica was Œnoe, at which 
point they intended to make their inroad. And having sat 
down before it, they prepared to make assaults on the wall, 
both with engines and in every other way. For Cinoe, as lying 
on the frontiers of Attica and Bosotia, had been surrounded 
with a wall, and the Athenians used it as a garrisoned fort, 
whenever any war befell them. They prepared then for 
a ° ° ° e 

assaulting it, and wasted their time about it to no purpose. 
And from this delay, Archidamus incurred the greatest cen- 
sure: though he had, even 'while the war was gathering, 
been thought to show a.want of spirit, and to favour the 
Athenians, by not heartily recommending hostilities. And 
again, after the army was mustered, the stay that was made 
at the Isthmus, and his slowness on the rest of the march, 
gave occasion for charges against him, but most of all his 
stopping at Œnoe. For the Athenians during this time were 
carrying in their property, and the Peloponnesians thought 
that by advancing against them quickly they would have 
found every thing still out, but for his dilatoriness. Such 
resentment did the army feel towards Archidamus during 
the siege. But he, it is said, was waiting in expectation 
that the Athenians would give in, while their land was still 

unravaged, and would shrink from enduring to see it wasted. 
~ 19. When, however, after assaulting C&noe, and trying 
every method, they were unable to take the place, and the 
Athenians sent no herald to them, then indeed they set out 
from before it, and about eighty days after the events at 
Platæa, caused by the Thebans who had entered it, when the 
summer was at its height, and the corn ripe, they made their 
incursion into Attica; Archidamus son of Zeuxidamus, king 
of the Lacedemonians, being their commander. After pitch- 

1 By the expression, iv rů Evvaywyh Tov wodénov, he refers to the gra- 
dual maturing of their hostile intentions, and especially to the efforts of the 
Corinthians to induce a positive declaration of hostilities, as narrated in the 
first book ; and so to precipitate that ‘“‘ storm of war ” (to use a common mc- 
taphor) which had long been “ gathering.” Bloomfield is correct in say- 
ing that “it cannot signify, as the translators render, ‘in gathering the forces 
together,’ which would be a strange Hysteron proteron.” But I do not 
think that either of the passages he quotes can warrant his rendering Euva- 
yeooryn by ‘‘congress:’’ for in one of cher Euvayew is followed by its proper 
-ccusative case, and in the other Evvaywyn has its proper genitive, as it evi- 
dently has here: though, were it otherwise, such an aktsolute use of the word 


by Polybius would by itself be ne authority for supposing that Thucydides 
used it in the same way. 
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ing their camp there, they first ravaged Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain, and put to flight some Athenian cavalry near 
a place called Rheiti [or “the brooks”). Afterwards they 
continued their march, keeping Mount A¢galeos on their right 
through Cropeea, till they came to Acharnez, a place which is the 
largest of the demes, [or townships, | as they are called, of Attica. 
And sitting down before it they formed an encampment, and 
stayed a long time in the place, and continued ravaging it. 

20. It was with the following views that Archidamus is 
said to have remained in order of battle at Acharne, and not 
to have gone down to the plain during that incursion. He 
hoped that the Athenians, abounding as they were in num- 
bers of young men, and prepared for war as they had never 
before been, would perhaps come out against him, and not 
stand still and see their land ravaged. Since, then, they had 
not met him at Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, he pitched his 
camp at Acharne, and tried whether they would now march 
out against him. For he thought the post a favourable one for 
encamping in, and moreover that the Acharnians, forming as 
they did a large part of the state, (for they amounted to three 
thousand heavy-armed,) would not overlook the destruction 
of what belonged to them, but would stir up the whole army 
also to an engagement. If, on the other hand, the Athenians 
should not come out against him during that incursion, he 
would then lay waste the plain with less fear in future, and 
advance to the city itself; for the Acharnians, after losing 
their own property, would not be so forward to run into dan- 
ger for that of other people, but there would be a division in 
their counsels. It was with this view of the case that Archi- 
damus remained at Acharne. 

21. As for the Athenians, so long as the army was in the 
neighbourhood of Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, they had 
some hope of its not advancing nearer ; remembering the case 
of Pleistoanax, the son of Pausanias, the king of the Lacedæ- 
monians, when with a Peloponnesian army he made an in- 
road into Attica, as far as Eleusis and Thria, fourteen years 
before this war, and retired again without advancing any fur- 
ther (for which reason indeed he was banished from Sparta, 
as he was thought to have been bribed to make the retreat). 
When, however, they saw the army at Acharns, only sixty 
stades from the city, they considered it no longer bearable, 
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and, as was natural, when their land was being ravaged before 
their eyes—a thing which the younger men had never yet seen, 
nor even the elder, except in the Persian wars—it was thought 
a great indignity, and all of them, especially the young men, 
determined to go out against them, and not to put up with it. 
They met therefore in knots and were in a state of great 
dissension, some urging them to go out, others dissuading 
them from it. Prophets too were repeating all kinds of 
oracles, to which 'they eagerly listened, as they were severally 
disposed. ‘The Acharnians especially, thinking that no con- 
siderable part of the Athenian forces was in their ranks, urged 
them to march out, while their land was being ravaged. Nay, 
in every way the city was excited; and they were angry with 
Pericles, and remembered none of the advice which he had 
before given them, but abused him for not leading them out, 
as their general; and they regarded him as the author of all 
that they were suffering. . 
22. He, in the mean time, seeing them angry at the present 
state of things, and not in the best mind ; and being confident 
that he took a right view in not wishing to march out against 
the enemy, did not call them to an assembly, or any other 
meeting (that they might not commit themselves by coming . 
together with more anger than judgment); but looked to the 
defence of the city and kept it quiet, as far as possible. He | 
was, however, continually sending out cavalry, to prevent the 
advanced guard of the army from falling on the estates near the 
city and ravaging them. There was also a skirmish of cavalry 
at Phrygia, between one squadron of the Athenian horse, 
joined by some Thessalians, and the cavalry of the Boeotians, in 
which the Athenians and Thessalians had rather the advan- 
tage, until, on the heavy-armed coming to the succour of the 
Boootians, they were routed, and some few of them killed: 
they took up their bodies however on the same day without a 
truce; and the Peloponnesians erected a trophy the day after. 
This assistance on the part of the Thessalians was given to the 
Athenians on the ground of their ancient alliance; and those 


1 “The construction seems to be, that the finite verb &pynvro is in sense 
repeated: ‘which they were eager to listen to, as each was eager: which 
they were severally eager to listen to.’ He adds œs Sxaoros wpynto, be 
cause different persons ran to listen to different prophecies, each choosing 
those which encouraged his own opinions or feelings.” — Arnold. 
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who came to them consisted of Larissæans, Pharsalians, [ Pa- 
rasians,] Cranonians, Pyrasians, Gyrtonians, and Pheræans. 
Their commanders were Polymedes and Aristonus, each from 
his own faction, and Menon from Pharsalus. The rest also 
had their commanders according to their respective cities. 

23. The Peloponnesians, when the Athenians did not come 
out against them to battle, broke up from before Acharnæ, 
and proceeded to ravage some others of the townships be- 
tween Mount Parnes and Briléssus. While they were in the 
country, the Athenians despatched round the Peloponnese 
the hundred ships they were preparing, [when I last men- 
tioned them, | with a thousand heavy-armed on board, and four 
hundred bowmen under the command of Caranus son of Xeno- 
timus, Proteas son of Epicles, and Socrates son of Antigenes. 
So they weighed anchor, and were cruising round with this 
armament ; while the Peloponnesians, after staying in Attica 
the time for which they had provisions, retired through Bæotia, 
(not by the same way they had made their inroad,) and pass- 
ing by Oropus ravaged the Piraic territory, as it is called, 
which the Oropians inhabit as subjects of the Athenians. On 
arriving at the Peloponnese, they were disbanded, and re- 
turned to their several cities. 

24. When they had retired, the Athenians set guards by 
land and by sea, as they intended to keep them through the 
whole war. And they resolved to take out and set apart a 
thousand talents from the money in the Acropolis, and not to 
spend them, but to carry on the war with their other re- 
sources ; and if any one should move or put to the vote a pro- 
position for applying that money to any other purpose, ex- 
cept in case of the enemy sailing against the city with a naval 
armament, and its being necessary to defend themselves, they 
declared it a capital offence. Together with this sum of 
money, they also laid by a hundred triremes, the best they had 
each year, and trierarchs for them; none of which were they 
to use except with the money, and in the same peril [as that 
was reserved for], should any such necessity arise.- 

25. The Athenians on board the hundred ships around Pe- 
loponnese, and the Corcyrzans with them, who had come to 
their aid with fifty ships, and some others of the allies in those 
parts, ravaged other places as they cruised round, and landed 
at Methone in Laconia, and assaulted the wall, which was 
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weak and had no men within it. Now Brasidas, son of 
Tellis, a Spartan, happened to be in command of a guard for 
the defence of those parts ; and, on hearing of the attack, he 
came to the assistance of those in the place with a hundred 
heavy-armed. Dashing, therefore, through the army of the 
Athenians, which was scattered over the country, and had its 
attention directed towards the wall, he threw himself into 
Methone; and having lost a few of his own men in entering 
it, both saved the city, and from this daring deed was the first 
that received praise at Sparta in the course of the war. Upon 
this the Athenians weighed anchor, and coasted along ; and 
banding at Pheia in Elis, they ravaged the territory for two 
days, and conquered in battle three hundred picked men, 
who had come to the rescue from the inhabitants of ? the Vale 
af Elis, and from the Eleans in the immediate neighbourhood. 
But a violent wind coming down upon them, being exposed to 
the storm in a harbourless place, the greater part of them 
went on board their ships, and sailed round the promontory 
called Ichthys, into the port at Pheia; but the Messenians, 
and some others who would not go on board, went in the 
mean time by land, and took Pheia. Afterwards the fleet 
sailed round and picked them up, and they evacuated the 
place and put out to sea; the main army of the Eleans having 
by this time come to its rescue. ‘The Athenians then coasted 
along to other places and ravaged them. 

26. About the same time they sent out thirty ships to cruise 
about Locris, and also to serve as a guard for Eubeea. Their 
commander was Cleopompus, son of Clinias, who, making de- 
scents, ravaged certain places on the sea-coast, and captured 
Thronium, and took hostages from them ; defeating also, in a 
battle at Alope, those of the Locrians who had come to the 
rescue. 

27. This summer the Athenians also expelled the Ægine- 
tans from their island, themselves, their children, and wives, 
charging them with being the chief authors of the war they 


1 i, e. no garrison for its defence. 

* “ Or the valley of the Peneus, in which Elis itself was situated. This, 
as the richest of the whole territory, was naturally occupied by the conquer- 
ing AStolians, when they came in with the Dorians at what is called the re- 
turn of the Heraclide. The neighbourhood of Pheia, on the other hand, 
was inhabited by the descendants of the older people, who were conquered 
by the Xtolians, and now formed, as in so many Peloponnesian states, the 
subordinate class called wip. oixol. °” — Arnold. 
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were engaged in; besides which, it appeared safer to send 
settlers uf their own to hold A¢gina, lying so near as it does 
to the Peloponnese. No long time after therefore they sent 
the colonists to ıt; while to the A°ginetans who were expelled 
the Lacedsemonians gave Thyrea to live in, and the territory 
to occupy, as well on the ground of their quarrel with the 
Athenians, as because they had been benefactors to themselves 
at the time of the earthquake and the insurrection of the 
Helots. The territory of Thyrea is on the frontier of Argolis 
and Laconia, stret hing down to the sea. So some of them dwelt 
there, while others were scattered through the rest of Greece. 
28. The samesummer, at the beginning of a new lunar month, 
(the only time at which it appears possible,) the sun was 
eclipsed after mid-day, and became full again after it had assumed 
a crescent form, and after some of the stars had shone out. 
29. It was also in the course of the same summer that 
Nymphodorus son of Pythes, a man of Abdera, whose sister 
was the wife of Sitalces, and who had great influence with 
that monarch, was made their 'proxenus by the Athenians, 
who had before considered him hostile to them, and was sent 
for by them, because they wished Sitalces, son of Teres, king 
of the Thracians, to become their ally. Now this Teres, the 
father of Sitalces, was the first who founded the great king- 
dom of the Odryse on a larger scale than those in the rest of 
Thrace ; for indeed a large part of the Thracians are inde- 
pendent. This Teres is not at all connected with Tereus who 
married from Athens Procne, the daughter of Pandion ; nor 
were they of the same part of Thrace. The latter lived in 
Daulis, a part of what is now called Phocis, which was then 
inhabited by Thracians. It was in this land that the women 
perpetrated the [cruel] deed to Itys, and by many of the 
poets, when they mention the nightingale, it is called the 
Daulian bird. Besides, it is probable that Pandion should 
have formed the connexion for his daughter [with one who 
lived] at that distance, with a view to mutual succour, rather 
than at the distance of several days’ journey, [as it is] to 
the Odryse. On the other hand, Teres, besides not hav- 
ing the same name, was the first king of the Odryse that 


1 i. e. was publicly appointed by them to show hospitality to any of thei 
citizens going to that country, and to look after their interests ‘here; very 
nearly like a consul of modern Europe. See note, III. 70. 5. 
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attained to any power. Sitalces then, being this man’s son, 
the Athenians made their ally, wishing him to join them 
in conquering the Thrace-ward towns and Perdiccas. So 
Nymphodorus came to Athens and concluded the alliance 
with Sitalces, and made his own son Sadocus a citizen of 
Athens, and undertook to bring to a close the war on the 
side of Thrace; for he said he would persuade Sitalces to 
send the Athenians a Thracian force of cavalry and tar- 
geteers. Moreover, he reconciled Perdiccas to the Athe- 
nians, and also persuaded them to restore Therme to him ; 
and Perdiccas immediately joined in an expedition against the 
Ghalcidians with the Athenians and Phormio. Thus Sitalces 
son of Teres, king of the Thracians, became an ally of the 
Athenians, as also did Perdiccas son of Alexander, king of 
the Macedonians. 

30. Meanwhile the Athenians in the hundred vessels, still 
cruising around the Peloponnese, took Sollium, a town belong- 
ing to the Corinthians, and gave it up to the Palereans alone 
of the Acarnanians, to enjoy the territory and city ; and hav- 
ing stormed Astacus, of which Evarchus was tyrant, they ex- 
pelled him, and won the place for their confederacy. They 
then sailed to the island of Cephallenia, and brought it over 
‘to their side without fighting. Cephallenia lies opposite 
Acarnania and Leucas, and consists of four states, the Paleans, 
Cranians, Sameans, and Pronzans. Not long after, the ships 
returned to Athens. 

31. About the autumn of this summer, the Athenians 
invaded the Megarid with all their forces, themselves and the 
resident aliens, under the command of Pericles son of Xan- 
thippus. And the Athenians in the hundred ships around the 
Peloponnese, (for they happened at this time to be at Ægina 
on their return home,’ finding that the men of the city were 
in full force at Megara, sailed and joined them. And tlis 
was certainly the largest army of the Athenians that ever as- 
sembled together ; as thecity was at the height of its strength, 
and not yet afflicted with the plague; for of the Athenians 
themselves there were not fewer than ten thousand heavy- 
armed, (besides which they had the three thousand at Potideea, ) 
and of resident aliens who joined them in the incursion not 
fewer than three thousand heavy-armed ; and added to these, 
there was all the crowd of light-armed in great numbers, 
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After ravagıng the greater part of the territory, they returned. 
Other incursions into the Megarid were also afterwards made 
annually by the Athenians in the course of the war, both with 
their cavalry and with all their force, until Nisæa was taken 
by them. 

32. Moreover Atalanta, the island near the Opuntian Lo- 
crians, which had previously been unoccupied, was fortified 
by the Athenians as a stronghold at the close of this summer, 
to prevent privateers from sailing out from Opus and the rest 
of Locris, and plundering Euboea. These were the events 
which occurred in the course of this summer, after the return 
of the Peloponnesians from Attica. 

33. The following winter Evarchus the Acarnanian, wish- 
ing to return to Astacus, persuaded the Corinthians to sail 
with forty ships and fifteen hundred heavy-armed and restore 
him, he himself hiring some auxiliaries besides : the command- 
ers of the army were Euphamidas son of Aristonymus, Timox- 
enus son of Timocrates, and Eumsachus son of Chrysis. So 
they sailed and restored him ; and wishing to gain certain 
places in the rest of Acarnania, along the coast, and having 
made an attempt without being able to succeed, they sailed 
back homeward. Having landed, as they coasted along, on 
Cephallenia, and made a descent on the territory of the “Cra- 
nians, they were deceived by them after an arrangement that 
they had come to, and lost some of their men in an unexpected 
attack of the Cranians ; then, having put out to sea with some 
precipitation, they returned home. 

34. In the course of this winter the Athenians, in accord- 
ance with the custom of their forefathers, buried at the public 
expense those who had first fallen in this war, after the follow- 
ing manner. Having erected a tent, they lay out the benes 
of the dead three days before, and each one brings to his own 
relative whatever [funeral offering] he pleases. When the 
funeral procession takes place, cars convey coffins of cypress 
wood, one for each tribe ; in which are laid the bones of every 
man, according to the tribe to which he belonged ; and one 
empty bier is carried, spread in honour of the missing, whose 
bodies could not be found to be takenup. Whoever wishes, 
both of citizens and strangers, joins in the procession ; and 
their female relatives attend at the burial to make the wail- 
ings. They lay them th2n in the public sepulchre, which is 
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in the fairest suburb of the city, and in which they always 
bury those who have fallen in the wars (except, at least, those 
who fell at Marathon; but to them, as they considered their 
valour distinguished above that of all others, they gave a- 
burial on the very spot). After they have laid them in the 
ground, a man chosen by the state—oné who in point of in- 
tellect is considered talented, and in dignity is pre-eminent— 
speaks over them such a panegyric as may be appropriate ; 
after which they all retire. In this way they bury them: and 
through the whole of the war, whenever they had occasion, 
they observed the established custom. Over these who were 
first buried ! at any rate, Pericles son of Xanthippus was chosen 
to speak. And when the time for doing so came, advancing 
from the sepulchre on to a platform, which had been raised to 
some height, that he might be heard over as gredt a part of 
the crowd as possible, he spoke to the following effect : 

35. “ The greater part of those who ere now have spoken 
in this place, have been accustomed to praise the man who 
introduced this oration into the law; considering it a right 
thing that it should be delivered over those who are buried 
after falling in battle. ° To me, however, it would have ap- 
peared sufficient, that when men had shown themselves brave 
by deeds, their honours also should be displayed by deeds— 
as you now see in the case of this burial, prepared at the 
public expense—and not that the virtues of many should be 
perilled in one individual, for credit to be given him according 
as he expresses himself well or ill. For itis difficult to speak 
with propriety on a subject on which even the impression of 
one’s truthfulness is with difficulty established. For the 
hearer who is acquainted [with the facts ], and kindly disposed 
{towards those who performed them], might perhaps think 
them somewhat imperfectly set forth, compared with what he 
both wishes and knows; while he who is unacquainted with 
them might think that some points were even exaggerated, 
being led to this conclusion by envy, should ke hear any thing 
surpassing his own natural powers. For praises spoken of 
others are only endured so far as each one thinks that he is 
himeelf also capable of doing any of the things he hears; 
but that which exceeds their own capacity men at once envy 
and disbelieve. Since, however our ancestors judged this to 

` Or, “ ace :rdingly over these,’ ete See note, II. 6. 8. 
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be a right custom, I too, in obedience to the law, must en- 
deavour to meet the wishes and views of every one, as far as 
possible. l 

36. “ I will begin then with our ancestors first : for it is just, 
and becoming too at the same time, that on such an occasion 
the honour of being thus mentioned should be paid them. 
For always inhabiting the country without change, through a 
long succession of posterity, by their valour they transmitted 
it free to this very time. Justly then may they claim to be 
commended ; and more justly still may our own fathers. For 
in addition to what they inherited, they acquired the great 
empire which we possess, and by painful exertions bequeathed 
it to us of the present day: though to most part of it have ad- 
ditions been made by ourselves here, who are still, generally 
speaking, in the vigour of life; and we have furnished our 
city with every thing, so as to be most self-sufficient both for 
peace and for war. Now with regard to our military achieve- 
ments, by which each possession was gained, whether in any 
case it were ourselves, or our fathers, that repelled with spirit 
hostilities brought against us by barbarian or Greek; as I 
do not wish to enlarge on the subject before you who are 
well acquainted with it, I will pass them over. But by 
what a mode of life we attained to our power, and by what 
form of government and owing to what habits it became so 
great, I will explain these points first, and then proceed to 
the eulogy of these men; as I consider that on the present 
occasion they will not be inappropriately mentioned, and that 
it is profitable for the whole assembly, both citizens and 
strangers, to listen to them. 

87. “For we enjoy a form of government which does not 
copy the laws of our neighbours ; but we are ourselves rather 
a pattern to others than imitators of them. In name, from its 
not being administered for the benefit of the few, but of the 
many, it is called a democracy ; but with regard to its laws, all 
enjoy equality, as concerns their private differences; while 
with regard to public rank, according as each man has reput- 
ation for any thing, he is preferred for public honours, not sc 
much from consideration of party, as of merit; nor, again, on 
the ground of poverty, while he is able to do the state any good 
service, is he prevented by the obscurity of his position. We 
are liberal then in our public administration; and with sè- 
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gard to mutual jealousy of our daily pursuits, we are not 
angry with our neighbour, if he does any thing to please him- 
self; nor wear on our countenance offensive looks, which 
though harmless, are yet unpleasant. While, however, in pri- 
vate matters we live together agreeably, in public matters, 
under the influence of fear, we most carefully abstain from 
transgression, through our obedience to those who are from 
time to time in office, and to the laws; especially such of them 
as are enacted for the benefit of the injured, and such as, 
though unwritten, bring acknowledged disgrace [on those who 
break them ]. 

38. “ Moreover, we have provided for our spirits the most 
numerous recreations from labours, by celebrating games and 
sacrifices through the whole year, and by maintaining elegant 
private establishments, of which the daily gratification drives 
away sadness. Owing to the greatness too of our city, every 
thing from every land is imported into it; and it is our lot to 
reap with no more peculiar enjoyment the good things which 
are produced here, than those of the rest of the world like- 
wise. 

39. “In the studies of war also we differ from our enemier 
in the following respects. We throw our city open to all, and 
never, by the expulsion of strangers, exclude any one from 
either learning or observing things, by seeing which uncon- 
cealed any of our enemies might gain an advantage; for we 
trust not so much to preparations and stratagems, as to our 
own valour for daring deeds. Again, as to our modes of 
education, they aim at the acquisition of a manly character, by 
Jaborious training from their very youth; while we, though 
living at our ease, no less boldly advance to meet equal dan- 
gers. As a proof of this, the Lacedemonians never march 
against our country singly, but with all [their confederates] 
together: while we, generally speaking, have no difficulty 
in conquering in battle upon hostile ground those who are 
standing up in defence of their own. And no enemy ever yet 
encountered our whole united force, through our attending at 
the same time to our navy, and sending our troops by land on 
so many different services: but wherever they have engaged 
with any part of it, if they conquer only some of us, they 
boast that we were all routed by them; and if they are 
conquered, they say it was by all that they were beaten. 

I 
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And yet if with careless ease rather than with laborious prac- 
tice, and with a courage which is the result not so much of 
laws as of natural disposition, we are willing to face danger, 
we have the advantage of not suffering beforehand from com- 
ing troubles, and of proving ourselves, when we are involved 
in them, no less bold than those who are always toiling ; so 
that our country is worthy of admiration in these respects, 
and in others besides. 

40. “ For we study taste with economy, and philosophy with- 
out effeminacy ; and employ wealth rather for opportunity of 
action than for boastfulness of talking; while poverty is 
nothing disgraceful for a man to confess, but not to escape it 
by exertion is more disgraceful. Again, the same men can 
attend at the same time to domestic as well as to public af- 
fairs; and others, who are engaged with business, can still 
form a sufficient judgment on political questions. For we are 
the only people that consider the man who takes no part in 
these things, not as unofficious, but as useless; and we our- 
selves judge rightly of measures, at any rate, if we do not 
originate them; while we do not regard words as any hin- 
derance to deeds, but rather [consider it a hinderance] not to 
have been previously instructed by word, before undertaking 
in deed what we have to do. For we have this characteristic 
also in a remarkable degree, that we are at the same time 
most daring and most calculating in what we take in hand; 
whereas to other men it is ignorance that brings daring, while 
calculation brings fear. Those, however, would deservedly 
be deemed most courageous, who know most fully what is ter- 
rible and what is pleasant, and yet do not on this account 
shrink from dangers. As regards beneficence also we differ 
from the generality of men; for we make friends, not by re- 
ceiving, but by conterring kindness. Now he who has con- 
ferred the favour is the firmer friend, in order that he may 
keep alive the obligation by good will towards the man on 
whom he has conferred it; whereas he who owes it in return 
feels less keenly, knowing that it is not as a favour, but as a 
debt, that he will repay the kindness. Nay, we are the only 
men who fearlessly benefit any one, not so much from calcu 
„tions of expediency, as with the confidence of liberality. 

41. “In short, I say that both the whole city is a school for 
Greece, and that, in my opinion, the same individual woula 
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amongst us prove himself qualified for the most varied kinds 
. of action, and with the most graceful versatility. And that 
this is not mere vaunting language for the occasion, so much 
as actual truth, the very power of the state, which we have 
won by such habits, affords a proof. For it is the only coun- 
try at the present time that, when brought to the test, proves 
superior to its fame; and the only one that neither gives to 
the enemy who has attacked us any cause for indignation at 
being worsted by such opponents, nor to him who is subject to 
us room for finding fault, as not being ruled by men who are 
worthy of empire. But we shall be admired both by present 
and future generations as having exhibited our power with 
great proofs, and by no means without evidence; and as hav- 
ing no further need, either of Homer to praise us, or any one 
else who might charm for the moment by his verses, while the 
truth of the facts would mar the idea formed of them; but as 
having compelled every sea and land to become accessible to 
our daring, and every where established everlasting records, 
whether of evil or of good. It was for such a country then 
that these men, nobly resolving not to have it taken from 
them, fell fighting ; and every one of their survivors may well 
be willing to suffer in its behalf. 

42. “ For this reason, indeed, it is that I have enlarged on 
the characteristics of the state; both to prove that the strug- 
gle is not for the same object in our case as in that of men 
who have none of these advantages in an equal degree; and at 
the same time clearly to establish by proofs [the truth of | the 
eulogy of those men over whom I am now speaking. And 
now the chief points of it have been mentioned ; for with re- 
gard to the things for which I have commended the city, it 
was the virtues of these men, end such as these, that adorned 
her with them; and few of the Greeks are there whose fame, 
like these men’s, would appear but the just counterpoise of 
their deeds. Again, the closing scene of these men appears 
to me to supply an illustration of human worth, whether as 
affording us the first information respecting it, or its final con- 
firmation. For even in the case of men who have been in 
other respects of an inferior character, it is but fair for 
them to hold forth as a screen their military courage in their 
country’s behalf; for, having wiped out their evil by their 
good, they did more service collectively, than harm by their 
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individual offences. But of these men there was none that 
either was made a coward by his wealth, from preferring the 
continued enjoyment of it; or shrank from danger through a 
hope suggested by poverty, namely, that he might yet escape 
it, and grow rich; but conceiving that vengeance on their 
foes was more to be desired than these objects, and at the same 
time regarding this as the most glorious of hazards, they wished 
by risking it to be avenged on their enemies, and so to aim 
at procuring those advantages; committing to hope the un- 
certainty of success, but resolving to trust to action, with 
regard to what was visible to themselves; and in that action, 
being minded rather to resist and die, than by surrendering to 
escape, they fled from the shame of [a discreditable] report, 
while they endured the brunt of the battle with their bodies ; 
and after the shortest crisis, when at the very height of their 
fortune, were taken away from their glory rather than their fear. 

43. “Such did these men prove themselves, as became the 
character of their country. For you that remain, you must 
pray that you may have a more successful resolution, but 
must determine not to have one less bold against your enemies ; 
not in word alone considering the benefit [of such a spirit}, 
(on which one might descant to you at great length—though 
you know it yourselves quite as well—telling you how many 
advantages are contained in repelling your foes ;) but rather 
day by day beholding the power of the city as it appears in 
fact, and growing enamoured of it, and reflecting, when you 
think it great, that it was by being bold, and knowing their 
duty, and being alive to shame in action, that. men acquired 
these things; and because, if they ever failed in their attempt 
at any thing, they did not on that account think it right to 
deprive their country also of their valour, but conferred upon 
her a most glorious joint-offering. For while collectively 
they gave her their lives, individually they received that 
renown which never grows old, and the most distinguish- 
ed tomb they could have; not so much that in which 
they are laid, as that in which their glory is left behind 
them, to be everlastingly recorded on every occasion for 
doing so, either by word or deed, that may from time to 
time present itself. For of illustrious men the whole earth 


1 Literally, ‘on every occasion, either of word or deed, that may from 
time to time prescut itself.” 
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is the sepulckre; and not only does the inscription upo! 
columus in their own land point it out, but in that also which 
is not their own there dwells with every one an unwritten 
memorial of the heart, rather than of a material monument. 
Vieing then with these men in your turn, and deeming hap- 
piness to consist in freedom, and freedom in valour, do not 
think lightly of the hazards of war. For it is not the unfor- 
tunate, [and those] who have no hope of any good, that would 
with most reason be unsparing of their lives; but those who, 
while they live, still incur the risk of a change to the opposite 
condition, and to whom the difference would be the greatest, 
should they meet with any reverse. For more grievous, to a 
man of high spirit at least, is the misery which accompanies 
cowardice, than the unfelt death which comes upon him at 
orce, in the time of his strength and of his hope for the com- 
mon welfare. 

44. “ Wherefore to the parents of the dead—as many of them 
as are here among you—lI will not offer condolence, so much 
as consolation. For they know that they have been brought 
up subject to manifold misfortunes; but that happy is their 
lot who have gained the most glorious—death, as these have, 
—sorrow, as you have; and to whom life has been so exactly 
measured, that they were both happy in it, and died in [that 
happiness]. Difficult, indeed, I know it is to persuade you 
of this, with regard to those of whom you will often be re- 
minded by the good fortune of others, in which you your- 
selves also once rejoiced ; and sorrow is felt, not for the bless- 
ings of which one is bereft without full experience of them, 
but of that which one loses after becoming accustomed to it. 
But you must bear up in the hope of other children, those of 
you whose age yet allows you to have them. For to your- 
selves individually those who are subsequently born will be 
a reason for your forgetting those who are no more; and to 
the state it will be beneficial in two ways, by its not being 
depopulated, and by the enjoyment of security; for it is not 
possible that those should offer any fair and just advice, who 
do not incur equal risk with their neighbours by having chil- 
dren at stake. Those of you, however, who are past that age, 
must consider that the longer period of your life during which 
you have been prosperous is so much gain, and that what 
remains will be but a short one; and you must cheer your- 
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selves with the fair fame of these [your lost cnes]. For the 
love of honour is tke only feeling that never grows old; and 
in the helplessness of age it is not the acquisition of gain, as 
some assert, that gives greatest pleasure, but the enjoyment 
of honour. 

45. “For those of you, on the other hand, who are sons or 
brothers of the dead, great, I see, will be the struggle of com- 
petition. For every one is accustomed to praise the man who 
is no more; and scarcely, though even for an excess of worth, 
would you be esteemed, I do not say equal to them, but only 
slightly inferior. ! For the living are exposed to envy in their . 
rivalry; but those who are in no one’s way are honoured 
with a good will free from all opposition. If, again, I must 
say any thing on the subject of woman’s excellence also, with 
reference to those of you who will now be in widowhood, I 
will express it ll in a brief exhortation. Great will be your 
glory in not talling short of the natural character that belongs 
to you; and great is hers, who is least talked of amongst the 
men, either for good or evil. 

46. “I have now expressed in word, as the law required, 
what I had to say befitting the occasion; and, in deed, those 
who are here interred, have already received part of their 
honours; while, for the remaining part, the state will bring 
up their sons at the public expense, from this time to their 
manhood ; thus offering both to these and to their posterity 
a beneficial reward for such contests; for where the greatest 
prizes for virtue are given, there also the most virtuous men 
are found amongst the citizens. And now, having finished 
your lamentations for your several relatives, depart.” 

47. Such was the funeral that took place this winter, at 
the close of which the first year of this war ended. At the 
very beginning of the next summer the Peloponnesians and 
their allies, with two thirds of their forces, as on the first 
occasion, invaded Attica, under the command of Archidamus, 
the son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedzmonians ; and after 

' Or, as Göller explains it, “the living feel envy towards their rivals.” 
“ Tò dvriwadov intelligendos esse emulos, non e@mulationem, ea quoque in- 
dicant que contrarié ponuntur: 76 uù éumodwr, i. e. ii, qui non impedi- 


mento, non emult sunt (utpote mortui).”—But is not the opposition really 
between rois {wor and Tò uù gu odwy? like the sentimert of Horace, 


4“ Urit enim fulgore suo, qui preegravat artes 
Infra se positas: extinct1s amabitur idem.” 
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enca.aping, they laid waste the country. When they had 
not yet been many days in Attica, the plague first began to 
show itself amongst the Athenians; though it was said to 
have previously lighted on many places, about Lemnos and 
elsewhere. Such a pestilence, however, and loss of life as 
this was no where remembered to have happened. For 
neither were physicians of any avail at first, treating it as they 
did, in ignorance of its nature,—nay, they themselves died 
most of all, inasmuch as they most visited the sick,—nor any 
other art of man. And as to the supplications that they 
offered in their temples, or the divinations, and similar means, 
that they had recourse to, they were all unavailing; and at 
last they ceased from them, being evercome by the pressure of 
the calamity. | 

48. It is said to have first begun in the part of Æthiopia 
above Egypt, and then to have come down into Egypt, and 
Libya, and the greatest part of the king’s territory. On the 
city of Athens it fell suddenly, and first attacked the men in 
the Piræus; so that it was even reported by them that the 
Peloponnesians had thrown poison into the cisterns; for as 
yet there were no fountains there. Afterwards it reached the 
upper city also; and then they died much more generally. 
Now let every one, whether physician or unprofessional man, 
speak on the subject according to his views ; from what source 
it was likely to have arisen, and the causes which he thinks 
were sufficient to have produced so great a change [from health 
to universal sickness |. 1, however, shall only describe what 
was its character ; and explain those symptoms by reference 
to which one might best be enabled to recognise it through 
this previous acquaintance, if it should ever break out again ; 
for I was both attacked by it myself, and had personal observ- 
ation of others who were suffering with it. 

49. That year then, as was generally allowed, happened to 
be of all years the most free from disease, so far as regards 
other disorders ; and if any one had any previous sickness, all 
terminated in this. Others, without any ostensible cause, 
but suddenly, while in the enjoyment of health, were seized at 
first with violent heats in the head, and redness and inflamma- 
tion of the eyes ; and the internal parts, both the throat and 
the-tongue, immediately assumed a bloody tinge, and emitted 
an unnatural and fetid breath. Next after these symptoms 
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sneezing an 1 hoarseness came on ; and in a short time the pain 
descended to the chest, with a violent cough. When it settled 
in the stomach, it caused vomiting; and all the discharges of 
bile that have been mentioned by physicians succeeded, and 
those accompanied with great suffering. An ineffectual retch- 
ing also followed in most cases, producing a violent spasm, 
which in some cases ceased soon afterwards, in others much 
later. Externally the body was not very hot to the touch, nor 
was it pale; but reddish, livid, and broken out in small pim- 
ples and sores. But the internal parts were burnt to such a 
degree that they could not bear clothing or linen of the very 
lightest kind to be laid upon them, nor to be any thing else 
but stark naked ; but would most gladly have thrown them- 
selves into cold water if they could. Indeed many of those 
who were not taken care of did so, plunging into cisterns in 
the agony of their unquenchable thirst : and it was all the same 
whether they drank much or little. Moreover, the misery of 
restlessness and wakefulness continually oppressed them. 
The body did not waste away so long as the disease was at its 
height, but resisted it beyond all expectation: so that they 
either died in most cases on the ninth or the seventh day, 
through the internal burning, while they had still some degree 
of strength ; or if they escaped [that stage of the disorder], 
then, after it had further descended into the bowels, and vio- 
lent ulceration was produced in them, and intense diarrhæœa had 
come on, the greater part were afterwards carried off through 
the weakness occasioned by it. For the disease, which was 
originally seated in the head, beginning from above, passed 
throughout the whole body ; and if any one survived its most 
fatal consequences, yet it marked him by laying hold of his ex- 
tremities ; for it settled on the pudenda, and fingers, and toes, 
and many escaped with the loss of these, while some also lost 
their eyes. Others, again, were seized on their first recovery 
with forgetfulness of every thing alike, and did not know 
either themselves or their friends. 

50. For the character of the disorder surpassed descrip- 
tion; and while in other respects also it attacked every one 
ina degree more grievous than human nature could endure, 
in the following way, especially, it proved itself to be some- 
thing different from any of the diseases familiar to man. All 
the birds and beasts that ica human bodies, either did 
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not come near them, though there were many lying unburied, 
or died after they had tasted them. As a proof of this, there 
was a marked disappearance of birds of this kind, and they 
were not seen either engaged in this way, or in any other ; 
while the dogs, from their domestic habits, more elearly afford- 
ed opportunity of marking the result I have mentioned. 

51. The disease, then, to pass over many various points of 
peculiarity, as it happened: to be different in one case from 
another, was in its general nature such as I have described. 
And no other of those to which they were accustomed af- 
flicted them besides this at that time; or whatever there was, 
it ended in this. And [of those who were seized by it] some 
died in neglect, others in the midst of every attention. And 
there was no one settled remedy, so to speak, by applying 
which they were to give them relief; for what did good to 
one, did harm to another. And no constitution showed it- 
self fortified against it, in point either of strength or weak- 
ness; but it seized on all alike, even those that were treated 
with all possible regard to diet. But the most dreadful part 
of the whole calamity was the dejection felt whenever any 
one found himself sickening, (for by immediately falling into 
_ a feeling of despair, they abandoned themselves much more cer- 
tainly to the disease, and did not resist it,) and the fact of their 
being charged with infection from attending on one another, 
and so dying like sheep. And it was this that caused the great- 
est mortality amongst them ; for if through fear they were un- 
willing to visit each other, they perished from being deserted, 
and many houses were emptied for want of some one to attend 
to the sufferers ; or if they did visit them, they met their death, 
and especially such as made any pretensions to goodness; for 
through a feeling of shame they were ungparing of themselves, 
in going into their friends’ houses [when deserted by all 
others]; since even the members of the family were at length 
worn out by the very moanings of the dying,' and were over- 
come by their excessive misery. Still more, however, than 
even these, did such as had escaped the disorder show pity for 
the dying and the suffering, both from their previous know- 
ledge of what it was, and from their being now in no fear of 
it themselves; for it never seized the same person twice, so as 


1 Or, ‘‘ by lamenting for the dying.” See Arnold’s note. 
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to prove actually fatal. And such persons were felicitated by 
others; and themselves, in the excess of their present joy, en- 
tertained for the future also, to a certain degree, a vain hope that 
they would never now be carried off even by any other disease. 

52. In addition to the original calamity, what oppressed 
them still more was the crowding into the city from the 
country, especially the new comers. For as they had no 
houses, but lived in stifling cabins at the hot season of the 
year, the mortality amongst them spread without restraint ; 
bodies lying on one another in the death-agony, and half-dead 
creatures rolling about in the streets and round all the foun- 
tains, in their longing for water. The sacred places also in 
which they had quartered themselves, were full of the corpses 
of those that died there in them: for in the surpassing violence 
of the calamity, men not knowing what was to become of 
them, came to disregard every thing, both sacred and profane, 
alike. And all the laws were violated which they before ob- 
served respecting burials; and they buried them as each one 
could. And many from want of proper means, in consequence 
of so many of their friends having already died, had recourse 
to shameless modes of sepulture ; for on the piles prepared for 
others, some, anticipating those who had raised them, would lay 
their own dead relative and set fire to them ; and others, while 
the body of a stranger was burning, would throw on the top 
of it the one they were carrying, and go away. 

53. In other respects also the plague was the origin of law- 
less conduct in the city, to a greater extent [than it had be- 
fore existed }. For deeds which formerly men hid from view, sc 
as not to do them just as they pleased, they now more readily 
ventured on; since they saw the change so sudden in the case 
of those who were prosperous and quickly perished, and of 
those who before had had nothing, and at once came into pos- 
session of the property of the dead. So they resolved to take 
their enjoyment quickly, and with a sole view to gratification ; 
regarding their lives and their riches alike as things of a day. 
As for taking trouble about what was thought honourable, no 
one was forward to do it; deeming it uncertain whether, be- 
fore he had attained to it, he would not be cut off; but every 
thing that was immediately pleasant, and that which was con- 
ducive to it by any means whatever, this was laid down to be 
both honourable and expedient. And fear of gods, or law of 
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men, there was none to stop them; for with regard to the 
former they esteemed it all the same whether they worshipped 
them or not, from seeing all alike perishing ; and with regard 
to their offences [against the latter |, no one expected to live 
till judgment should be passed on him, and so to pay the 
penalty of them ; but they thought a far heavier sentence was 
impending in that which had already been passed upon them ; 
and that before it fell on them, it was right to have some en- 
joyment ot life. l 

54. Such was the calamity which the Athenians had met 
with, and by which they were afflicted, their men dying within 
the city, and. their land being wasted without. In their 
misery they remembered this verse amongst other things, as 
was natural they should ; the old men saying that it had been 
uttered long ago ; 


“« A Dorian war shall come, and plague with it.” 


Now there was a dispute amongst them, [and some asserted, ] 
that it was not “a plague” [loimos] that had been mentioned 
in the verse by the men of former times, but “a famine,” 
[limos]: the opinion, however, at the present time naturally 
prevailed that “a plague” had been mentioned: for men 
adapted their recollections to what they were suffering. But, 
I suppose, in case of another Dorian war ever befalling them 
after this, and a famine happening to exist, in all probability 
they will recite the verse accordingly. ‘Those who were ac- 
quainted with it recollected also the oracle given to the Lace- 
dzmonians, when on their inquiring of the god whether they 
should go to war, he answered, “that if they carried it on 
with all their might, they would gain the victory ; and that he 
would himself take part with them in it.” With regard to 
the oracle then, they supposed that what was happening an- 
swered to it. For the disease had begun immediately after the 
Lacedemonians had made their incursion ; and it did not go 
into the Peloponnese, worth even speaking of, but ravaged 
Athens most of all, and next to it the most populous of the 
other towns. Such were the circumstances that occurred in 
connexion with the plague. 

55. The Peloponnesians, after ravaging the plain, passed 
into the Paralian territory, as it is called, as far as Laurium, 
where the gold mines of the Athenians are situated. And first 
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they ravaged the side which looks towards Peloponnese ; 
afterwards, that which lies towards Eubæa and Andrus. Now 
Pericles being general at that time as well as before, main 
tained the same opinion as he had in the former invasion 
about the Athenians not marching out against them. 

56. While they were still in the plain, before they went to 
the Paralian territory, he was preparing an armament of a 
hundred ships to sail against the Peloponnese ; and when all 
was ready, he put out to sea. On board the ships he took 
four thousand heavy-armed of the Athenians, and three hun- 
dred cavalry in horse-transports, then for the first time made 
out of old vessels: a Chian and Lesbian force also joined the 
expedition with fifty ships. When this armament of the 
Athenians put out to sea, they left the Peloponnesians in 
the Paralian territory of Attica. On arriving at Epidaurus, 
in the Peloponnese, they ravaged the greater part of the 
land, and having made an assault on the city, entertained some 
hope of taking it ; but did not, however, succeed. After sailing 
from Epidaurus, they ravaged the land belonging to Treezen, 
Halice, and Hermione; all which places are on the coast 
of the Peloponnese. Proceeding thence they came to Prasiz, 
a maritime town of Laconia, and ravaged some of the land, 
and took the town itself, and sacked it. After performing 
these achievements, they returned home ; and found the Pe- 
loponnesians no longer in Attica, but returned. 

57. Now all the time that the Peloponnesians were in the 
Athenian territory, and the Athenians were engaged in the 
expedition on board their ships, the plague was carrying them 
off both in the armament and in the city, so that it was even 
said that the Peloponnesians, for fear of the disorder, when 
they heard from the deserters that it was in the city, and alsc 
perceived them performing the funeral rites, retired the 
quicker from the country. Yet in this invasion they stayed 
the longest time, and ravaged the whole country: for they 
were about forty days in the Athenian territory. 

58. The same summer Hagnon son of Nicias, and Cleo- 
pompus son of Clinias, who were colleagues with Pericles, 
took the army which he had employed, and went straightway 
on an expedition against the Chalcidians Thrace-ward, and 
Potidea, which was still being besieged: and on their arrival 
they brought up their engines against Potidxa, and endeg- 
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voured to take it by every means. But they neither suc- 
ceeded in capturing the city, nor in their other measures, to 
any extent worthy of their preparations: for the plague at- 
tacked them, and this indeed utterly overpowered them there, 
wasting their force to such a degree, that even the soldiers of 
the Athenians who were there before were infected with it 
by the troops which came with Hagnon, though previously’ 
they had been in good health. Phormio, however, and his 
sixteen hundred, were no longer in the neighbourhood of the 
Chalcidians [and so escaped its ravages]. Hagnon therefore 
returned with his ships to Athens, having lost by the plague 
fifteen hundred out of four thousand heavy-armed, in about 
forty days. ‘The soldiers who were there before still re- 
mained in the country, and continued the siege of Potidea. 

59. After the second invasion of the Lacedsemonians, the 
Athenians, when their land had been again ravaged, and the 
- disease and the war were afflicting them at the same time, 
changed their views, and found fault with Pericles, thinking 
that he had persuaded them to go to war, and that it was 
through him that they had met with their misfortunes; and 
they were eager to come to terms with the Lacedemonians. 
Indeed they sent ambassadors to them, but did not succeed 
in their object. And their minds being on all sides reduced to 
despair, they were violent against Pericles. He therefore, see- 
ing them irritated by their present circumstances, and doing 
every thing that he had himself expected them to do, called 
an assembly, (for he was still general, ) wishing to cheer them, 
and by drawing off the ir ritation of their feelings to lead them 
to a calmer and more confident state of mind. So ae came 
forward and spoke as follows: 

60. “I had both expected the proofs of your anger against 
me, which have been exhibited, (for I am aware of the causes 
of it,) and have now convened an assembly for this purpose, 
that I may remind you [of what you have forgotten], and re- 
prove you if in any respect you are wrong, either in being 
irritated against me or in succumbing to your misfortunes, 
For I consider that a state which in its public capacity is suc- 
cessful confers more benefit on individuals, than one which 
is prosperous as regards its particular citizens, while collec- 
tively it comes to ruin. For though a man is individually 
prosperous, yet if his country is ruined, he none the less shares 
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in its destruction ; whereas, if he is unfortunate in a country 
that is fortunate, he has a much better hope of escaping his 
dangers. Since then a state is able to bear the misfortunes 
of individuals, while each individual is unable to bear hers, 
how can it fail to be the duty of all to support her, and not to 
act as you are now doing, who, being panic-stricken by your 
domestic afflictions, give up all thought of the public safety, 
and are blaming both me who advised you to go to war, and 
yourselves who joined in voting for it. And yet I, with 
whom you are angry, am a man who deem myself second to 
none in at once knowing what measures are required, and 
explaining them to others; a lover too of my country, and 
superior to the influence of money. For he who knows a 
thing that is right, but does not explain it with clearness, is 
no better than if he had never had a conception of it ; and he, 
again, who has both these requisites, but is ill- affected to- 
wards his country, would not so well speak for her interest. 
And even if this qualification be added to the others, while he 
is influenced by regard for money, all of them together would 
be sacrificed for this one consideration. So that if you were 
persuaded by me to go to war, because you thought that I 
possessed these qualities even in a moderate degree more than 
other men, I cannot now fairly be charged with injuring 
you, at any rate. 

61. “ For those indeed to go to war, who, while successful in 
other things, have had a choice in the matter allowed them, it 
is great folly. But if [in our case] it were necessary, either 
immediately to submit to our neighbours, if we made conces- 
sions, or to preserve our independence by running a great 
risk; then he who shrank from the risk is more reprehensible 
than he who faced it. For my part then, I am the same that 
I ever was, and do not depart from my opinion; but you are 
changing, since it happens that you were persuaded [to go to 
war | while unscathed, but repent of it now you are suffering : 
and that my advice appears wrong through the weakness of 
your resolution ; because pain is now in possession of each man’s 
feeling, while the certainty of the benefit is as yet hidden 
from all: and a great reverse having befallen you, and 
that suddenly, your mind is too prostrated to persevere in 
your determinations. For the spirit is enslaved by what is 
sudden and unlooked for, and most beyond our calculation ; 
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which has been your case, in addition to every thing eise, 
more especially with regard to the plague. Living, however, 
as you do in a great city, and brought up with habits corre- 
sponding to it, you ought to be willing to encounter the great- 
est misfortunes, and not to sully your reputation; (for men 
think it equally just to find fault with him who weakly falls 
short of his proper character, and to hate him who rashly 
grasps at that which does not belong to him;) and you ought 
to cease grieving for your private sufferings, and to devote 
yourselves to the safety of the commonwealth. 

62. “ But with regard to your trouble in the war, lest you 
should fear that it may prove great, and we may still be none 
the more successful, let those arguments suffice you, with 
which on many other occasions I have proved the error of 
your suspicions respecting it. At the same time, I will also 
lay before you the following advantage, which yourselvés do 
not appear ever yet to have thought of as belonging to you, 
respecting the greatness of your empire, and which I never 
urged in my former speeches ; nor would I even now, as it has 
rather too boastful an air, if I did not see you unreasonably 
cast down. You think then that you only bear rule over 
your own subject allies; but I declare to you that of the two 
parts of the world open for man’s use, the land and the 
sea, of the whole of the one you are most absolute masters, 
both as far as you avail yourselves of it now, and if you should 
wish to do so still further; and there is no power, neither the 
king nor any nation besides at the present day, that can pre- 
vent your sailing [where you please] with your present naval 
resources. This power then evidently is far from being 
merely on a level with the benefits of your houses and lands, 
which you think so much to be deprived of: nor is it right 
for you to grieve about them, but rather to hold them cheap, 
considering them, in comparison with this, as a mere garden- 
plot and embellishment of a rich man’s estate. You should 
know, too, that liberty, provided we devote ourselves to that, 
and preserve it, will easily recover these losses ; whereas those 
who have once submitted to others find even their greatest 
gains diminish. Nor should you show yourselves inferior in — 
both respects to your fathers, who with labour, and not by in- 
heritance from others, acquired these possessions, and more- 
over kept them, and beaueathed them to uss for it is more 
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disgraceful to be deprived of a thing when we have got it, 
than to fail in getting it. On the contrary, you.should meet 
your enemies, not only with spirit, but also with a spirit of 
contempt. For confidence is produced even by lucky ignorance, 
ay, even in a coward; but contempt is the feeling of the man 
who trusts that he is superior to his adversaries in counsel 
also, which is our case. And ability, with a high spirit, ren- 
ders more sure the daring which arises from equal fortune ; 
and does not so much trust to mere hope, whose strength 
mainly displays itself in difficulties ; but rather to a judgment 
grounded upon present realities, whose anticipations may be 
more relied upon. | 

63. “It is but fair, too, that you should sustain the dignity 
of the state derived from its sovereignty, on which you all 
pride yourselves; and that either you should not shrink from 
its labours, or else should lay no claim to its honours either. 
Nor should you suppose that you are struggling to escape one 
evil only, slavery instead of freedom ; but to avoid loss of do- 
minion also, and danger from the animosities which you have 
incurred in your exercise of that dominion. And from this it 
is no longer possible for you to retire; if through fear at the 
present time any one is for so playing the honest man in quiet. 
For you now hold it as a tyranny, which it seems wrong to 
have assumed, but dangerous to give up. And men with 
these views would very quickly ruin the state, whether they 
persuaded others [to adopt the same], or even lived any where 
independently by themselves ; for quietness is not a safe prin- 
ciple, unless ranged with activity; nor is it for the interest of 
a sovereign state, but of a subject one, that it may live in 
safe slavery. 

64. “Do you then neither be seduced by such citizens, nor 
be angry with me, whom yourselves also joined in voting for 
war, though the enemy has invaded our country, and done 
what it was natural that he should do, if you would not sub- 
mit; and though, besides what we looked for, this disease also 
has come upon us—the only thing, indeed, of all that has hap- 
pened beyond our expectations. And it is through this, I 
well know, that in some degree I am still more the object of 
your displeasure; yet not with justice, unless you will also 
give me the credit when you meet with any success beyond 
your calculation. The evils then which are sent by beaven. 
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. you must bear perforce ; those which are inflicted by your 
enemies, with courage: for such was formerly the custom of 
this country, and let it not now meet with a check in your 
case. But consider that it has the greatest name in all the 
world from not yielding to misfortunes, and from expending 
in war more lives and labours than any other state; and that 
it has now the greatest power that ever existed up to the pre- 
sent time; the memory of which, even should we now at 
length give way, (for every thing is naturally liable to de- 
crease, ) will be left to posterity for ever, namely, that we had 
dominion over more Greeks than any other Greek state ever 
had ; and held out in the greatest wars against them, both col- 
lectively and singly; and inhabited a city better provided 
with all things than any other, and greater. And yet your 
quiet man would find fault with these things; but the man 
who has himself a wish to achieve something, will emulate 
them; while whoever does not possess them will envy ther. 
But to be hated and offensive for the time present has been 
the lot of all who have ever presumed to rule over others; 
that man, however, takes wise counsel, who incurs envy for 
the greatest things. For odium does not last long ; but pre- 
sent splendour and future glory are handed down to perpetual 
memory. Do you then, providing ‘both for your future 
honour, and for your immediate escape from disgrace, secure 
both objects by your present spirit: and neither send any 
heralds to the Lacedzemonians, nor shew that you are weighed 
down by your present troubles; for such as in feeling are 
least annoyed at their misfortunes, while in action they most 
courageously resist them, these, both of states and of indi- 
viduals, are the best.” . 
65. By speaking to this effect Pericles endeavoured both to 
divert the Athenians from their anger towards himself, and to 
lead away their thoughts from their present hardships. And 
in a public point of view they were persuaded by his speech, 
and were no longer for sending to the Lacedemonians, but 


1 “ Recte Dukas +d wédXAov caddy ad ri Emera óav, Td abrixa ph 
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able for the future and not disgraceful for the present.” The rhythm of the 
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were more resolute for the war; though in ther private feel- 
ings they were distressed by their sufferings; the cummons, 
because, having set out with less resources, they had been de- 
prived of even those; the higher orders, because they had 
lost fine possessions in the country, both in buildings and ex- 
pensive establishments, and, what was the greatest evil of all, 
.had war instead of peace. They did not, however, cease from 
their public displeasure towards him, till they had fined him 
in a sum of money. But no long time after, as the multitude 
is wont to act, they again elected him general, and committed 
every thing to him ; for on the points in which each man was 
vexed about his domestic affairs, they now felt less keenly ; 
but with regard to what the whole state needed, they thought 
that he was most valuable. For as long as he was at the head 
of the state in time of peace, he governed it with moderation, 
and kept it in safety, and it was at its height of greatness in 
his time: and when the war broke out, he appears to have 
foreknown its power in this respect also. He survived its 
-commencement two years and six months; and when he was 
dead, his foresight with regard to its course was appreciated 
to a still greater degree. For he said that if they kept quiet, 
and attended to their navy, and did not gain additional do- 
minion during the war, nor expose the city to hazard, they 
would have the advantage in the struggle. But they did the 
very contrary of all this, and in other things which seemed to 
have nothing to do with the war, through their private ambi- 
tion and private gain, they adopted evil measures both towards 
themselves and their allies; which, if successful, conduced to 
the honour and benefit of individuals ; but if they failed, proved 
detrimental to the state with regard to the war. And the reason 
was, that he, being powerful by means of his high rank and 
talents, and manifestly proof against bribery, controlled the mul- 
titude with an independent spirit, and was not led by them so 
much.as he himself led them ; for he did not say any thing to 
humour them, for the acquisition of power by improper means ; 
but was able on the strength of his character to contradict them 
even at the risk of their displeasure. Whenever, for instance, 
he perceived them unseasonably and insolently confident, by 
his language he would dash them down to alarm; and, on 
the other hand, when they were unreasonably alarmed, he 
would raise them again to confidence. And so, though ip 
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name it was a democracy, in fact it was a government al- 
ministered by the first man. Whereas those who came after, 
being more on a level with each other, and each grasping to 
become first, had recourse to devoting [not only their speeches, 
but] even their measures, to the humours of the people. In 
consequence of this both many other blunders were committed, 
as was likely ina great and sovereign state, and especially the 
expedition to Sicily ; which was not so much an error of 
judgment with respect to the people they went against, as 
that those who had sent them out, by not afterwards voting 
supplies required by the armament, but proceeding with their 
private criminations, to gain the leadership of the commons, 
both blunted the spirit of measures in the camp, and for the | 
first time were embroiled with one another in the affairs of 
the city. But even when they had suffered in Sicily the loss 
of other forces, and of the greater part of their fleet, and were 
now involved in sedition at home, they nevertheless held out 
three years, both against their former enemies, and those from 
Sicily with them, and moreover against the greater part of 
their allies who had revolted, and Cyrus, the king’s son, who 
afterwards joined them, and who supplied the Peloponnesians 
with money for their fleet : nor did they succumb, before they 
were overthrown and ruined by themselves, through their pri- 
vate quarrels. Such a superabundance of means had Pericles 
at that time, by which he himself foresaw that with the great- 
est ease he could gain the advantage in the war over the Pe- 
loponnesians by themselves. 

66. The Lacedzmonians and their allies the same summer 
made an expedition with a hundred ships against the island 
of Zacynthus, which lies over against Elis. The inhabitants 
are a colony of the Achzans of the Peloponnesus, and were in 
alliance with the Athenians. On board the fleet were a 
thousand heavy-armed of the Lacedzemonians, and Cnemus, a 
Spartan, as admiral. Having made a descent on the country, 
they ravaged the greater part of it; and when they ad not 
surrender, they sailed back home. 

67. At the end of the same summer, Aristeus, a Cor inthian, 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, and Stratodemus, ambassadors of the 
Lacedzmonians, Timagoras, a Tegean, and Pollis, an Argive 
in a private capacity, being on their way to Asia, to obtain 
an interview with the king, if by any means they might 
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prevail on him to supply money and join in the war, went 
first to Thrace, to Sitalces the son of Teres, wishing to per-* 
suade him, if they could, to withdraw from his alliance with the 
Athenians, and make an expedition against Potidæa, where was 
an armament of the Athenians besieging the place ; and then, 
to proceed by his assistance to their destination across the Heal- 
Jespont, to Pharnaces the son of Pharnabazus, who was to send 
them up the country to the king. But some Athenian am- 
bassadors, Learchus son of Callimachus, and Aminiades son of 
Philemon, happening to be with Sitalces, persuaded Sadocus 
his son, who had been made an Athenian citizen, to put the 
men into their hands, that they might not, by passing over 
to the king, do their best to injure [what was now] his 
own country. He, in compliance with their request, having 
sent some other men with Learchus and Aminiades, seized 
them as they were travelling through Thrace to the vessel ir. 
which they were to cross the Hellespont, before they went cn 
board, and gave orders to deliver them up to the Athenian 
ambassadors ; who, having received them, took them to Athens. 
On their arrival the Athenians, being afraid that if Aristeus 
escaped he might do them still more mischief, (for even be- 
fore this he had evidently conducted all the measures in Po- 
tidæa and their possessions Thrace-ward,) without giving 
them a trial, though they requested to say something [in their 
own defence], put them to death that same day, and threw 
them into pits; thinking it but just to requite them in the 
same way as the Lacedzmonians had begun with ; for they 
had killed and thrown into pits the merchants, both of the 
Athenians and their allies, whom they had taken on board 
trading vessels about the coast of the Peloponnese. Indeed 
all that the Lacedzemonians took on the sea at the beginning 
of the war, they butchered as enemies, both those who were 
confederates of the Athenians and those who were neutral. 
68. About the same time, when the summer was drawing 
to a close, the Ambraciots, with their own forces and many 
of the barbarians whom they had raised, made an expedition 
against Argos in Amphilochia, and the rest of that country. 
Now their enmity against the Argives first arose from the 
following circumstances. Argos in Amphilochia and the rest 
of the country was colonized by Amphilochus the son of Am- 
phiaraus, when he returned home after the Trojan .var, and 
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was not pleased with the state of things at Argos; [and he 
° built it] on the Ambracian Gulf, and called it Argos after the 
name of his own country. This was the largest city of Am- 
philochia, and had the most powerful inhabitants. But many 
generations afterwards, being pressed by misfortunes, they 
called in the Ambraciots, who bordered on Amphilochia, as 
joint-inhabitants ; and from the Ambraciots who joined them 
_ they were taught the Greek language which they now speak, 
the rest of the Amphilochians being barbarians. Now the 
Ambraciots in process of time drove out the Argives, and held 
the city by themselves. Upon this the Amphilochians gave 
themselves up to the Acarnanians; and both together having 
called in the Athenians, who sent them Phormio for a general 
and thirty ships, on the arrival of Phormio they took Argos 
by storm, and made slaves of the Ambraciots ; while the Am- 
philochians and Acarnanians occupied the town in common. 
And it was after this event that the alliance between the 
Athenians and Acarnanians was first made. The Ambraciots 
then first conceived their enmity to the Argives from this en- 
slavement of their people ; and afterwards, during the war, form- 
_ ed this armament from themselves and the Chaonians, and some 
other of the neighbouring barbarians. Having come to Argos, 
they obtained command of the country; but being unable to 
take the city by assault, they retired homeward, and disband- 
ing returned to their different nations. These were the 
events of the summer. | 
69. The following winter, the Athenians sent twenty ships 
round the Peloponnese, with Phormio as commander, who, 
making Naupactus his-station, kept watch that no one either 
sailed out from Corinth and the Crisæan Bay, or into it. An- 
other squadron of six they sent towards Caria and Lycia, with 
Melesander as commander, to raise money from those parts, and 
to hinder the privateers of the Peloponnesians from making 
that their rendezvous, and interfering with the navigation of 
the merchantmen from Phaselis and Pheenice, and the conti- 
nent in that direction. But Melesander, having gone up the 
country into Lycia with a force composed of the Athenians 
from the ships and the allies, and being defeated in a battle, 
was killed, and lost a considerable part of the army. 
70. The same winter, when the Potidæans could no longer 
hold out against their besiegers, the inroads of the Pelopon- 
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nesians into Attica having had no more effect towards causing 
the Athenians to withdraw, and their provisions being ex- 
hausted, and many other horrors having befallen them in 
their straits for food, and some having even eaten one an- 
other; under these circumstances, I say, they make proposals 
for a capitulation to the generals of the Athenians who were 
in command against them, Xenophon son of Euripides, His- 
tiodorus son of Aristoclides, and Phanomachus son of Cal- 
limachus; who accepted them, seeing the distress of their 
army in so exposed a position, and the state having already 
expended 2000 talents on the siege. On these terms there- 
fore they came to an agreement; that themselves, their chil- 
dren, wives, and auxiliaries, should go out of the place with 
one dress each—but the women with two—and with a fixed 
sum of money for their journey. According to this treaty, 
they went out to Chalcidice, or where each could: but the 
Athenians blamed the generals for having come to an agree- 
ment without consulting them; for they thought they might 
have got possession of the place on their own terms; and 
afterwards they sent settlers of their own to Potidea and 
colonized it. These were the transactions of the winter; and 
so ended the second year of this war of which Thucydides 
wrote the history. 

71. The following summer the Peloponnesians and their — 
allies did not make an incursion into Attica, but marched 
against Platæa, being led by Archidamus, the son of Zeuxi- 
damus, king of the Lacedemonians. Having encamped his 
army, he was going to ravage the land; but the Plateans 
immediately sent ambassadors to him, and spoke as follows: 
“« Archidamus and Lacedsmonians, you are not doing what is 
right, or worthy either of yourselves or of the fathers from whom 
you are sprung, in marching against the territory of the Pla- 
teans. For Pausanias son of Cleombrotus, the Lacedemoniar, 
when he had liberated Greece from the Medes, in conjunction 
with those Greeks who had been willing to incur with him 
the peril of the battle that was fought near our city, after 
sacrificing in the market-place of Platæa to Jupiter the De- 
liverer, and assembling all the allies, proceeded to grant to the 
Platæans to live in independent possession of their land and 
city, and that no one should ever make war upon them un- 
justly, or to enslave them else that the allics then present 
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should assist them to their utmost. These rewards your 
fathers gave us for our valour and zeal, shown in those scenes 
of danger ; but you are doing the very contrary; for in con- 
junction with the Thebans, our bitterest enemies, you are come 
to enslave us. Calling the gods then to witness, both those 
who at that time received the oaths, and those of your own 
fathers, and those of our country, we charge you not to injure 
the Platzan territory, nor break the oaths, but to let us live 
independent, as Pausanias thought right to grant us.” 

72. When the Platzans had spoken thus much, Archidamus 
took them up and said: “ You speak what is just, Platzans, if 
you act in accordance with your speech. As then Pausanias 
bequeathed to you, so both enjoy independence yourselves, and. 
assist in liberating the rest, as many as shared the dangers of 
that day, and are now under the rule of the Athenians ; and for 
whose liberation, and that of the rest [of their subjects], all this 
provision and war has been undertaken. Do you then your- 
selves abide by the oaths, by taking your part in this liberation, 
if possible ; but if not, then, as we before proposed, keep quiet 
in the enjoyment of your own possessions, and do not join either 
side, but receive both as friends, and for warlike purposes neither 
the one nor the other. And this will satisfy us.” Thus much . 
said Archidamus. The Plateans having heard it went into the 
city, and after communicating to the whole people what had 
been said, answered him, that it was impossible for them to do ~ 
what he proposed without consulting the Athenians ; for their 
children and wives were with them; and that they had also 
fears for the whole city, lest when the Lacedemonians had 
retired, the Athenians should come and not leave it in their 
hands; or the Thebans, as being included in the treaty, on- 
the strength of their “receiving both parties,” should again 


endeavour to seizeon it. To encourage them on these points 


he said, “Do you then give up your city and houses to us 
Lacedemonians, and point out the boundaries of your terri- 
tory, and your trees in number, and whatever else can be 
reduced to number; and yourselves remove wherever you 
please for as long as the war may last. When it is over, we 
will restore to you whatever we may have received. Till 
then we will hold it in trust, cultivating it, and bringing to 
you such of the produce as will be sufficient for you.” 

78. When they had heard his prerosal, they went again 
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into the city, and. after consulting with the people, said that 
they wished first to communicate to the Athenians what he 
proposed, and should they gain their consent, then to do.so ; 
but till that time they begged him to grant them a truce, and 
not to lay waste the land. So he granted them a truce for the 
number of days within which it was likely they would return 
home, and in the mean time did not begin to ravage the land. 
The Platean ambassadors having come to the Athenians and 
consulted with them, returned with the following message to 
those in the city: “ Men of Platæa, the Athenians say, that 
never in time past, since we became their allies, have they on 
any occasion deserted us when injured; nor will they neglect 
us now, but will succour us to the best of their power. And 
they charge you by the oaths which your fathers swore, to 
make no innovation in the terms of the alliance.” 

74. The ambassadors having delivered this message, they 
resolved not to prove false to the Athenians, but to endure, it 
necessary, both to see their land ravaged, and to suffer what- 
ever else might befall them. They resolved also that no one 
should go out again, but that they should reply from the walls, 
that it was impossible for them to do as the Lacedemonians 
proposed. When they had given this answer, king Archida- 
mus proceeded in the first place to call to witness the gods and 
heroes of the country, in these words: “ Ye gods and heroes 
that dwell in the land of Platæa, bear witness that it was 
neither unjustly in the first instance, but when these men had 
first broken the agreement they had sworn to, that we came 
against this land, in which our fathers prayed to you before 
they conquered the Medes, and which you rendered an aus- 
picious one for the Greeks to contend ‘in; nor shall we act 
unjustly now, whatever we may do; for though we have made 
many fair proposals, we have not succeeded in gaining their 
assent. ` Grant then that those may be punished for the 
wrong who were the first to begin it, and that those may 
obtain their revenge who are lawfully trying to inflict it.” 

75. Having thus appealed to the gods, he set his army to 
the war. In the first place he enclosed them with a palisade, 
made of the trees which they cut down, that no one might go 
out of the town any longer. Next they began to throw up a 
mound against the city, hoping that the reduction of it would 
be very speedily effected with so large an army at work. 
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Cutting down timber therefore from Citheron, they built it 
up on each side, laying it like latticeswork, to serve as walls, 
that the mound might not spread over a wide space; and they 
carried to it brush-wood, and stone, and soil, and whatever 
else would help to complete it when thrown on. Seventy 
days and nights continuously they were throwing it up, being 
divided into relief-parties, so that some should be carrying, 
while others were taking sleep and refreshment; the Lace- 
dæmonian officers who shared the command over the con- 
tingents of each state urging them to the work. But the Pla- 
teans, seeing the mound rising, put together a wooden ‘wall, 
and placed it on the wall of their city, where the mound was 
being made, and built bricks inside it, which they took from 
the neighbouring houses. The timbers served as a frame for 
them, to prevent the building from being weak as it became. 
high; and for curtains it had skins and hides, so that the 
workmen and the timbers were not exposed to fiery missiles, 
but were in safety. So the wall was raised to a great height, 
and the mound rose’opposite to it no less quickly. The Pla- 
teans also adopted some such device as follows: they took 
down a part of the wall, where the mound lay against it, and 
carried the earth into the city. 

76. The Peloponnesians, on perceiving this, rammed down 
clay in wattles of reed, and threw it into the breach, that it 
might not be loose, and so carried away like the soil. Being: 
thus baffled, the Platzans ceased from this attempt; but hav- 
ing dug a passage under ground from the city, and having 
guessed their way under the mound, they began again to carry 
the soilintothem. And for a long time they escaped the ob- 
servation of the enemy outside; so that though they continued 
to throw on materials, they were further from finishing it; as 
their mound was carried away: from beneath, and continually 
sinking down into the vacuum. Fearing, however, that they 
might not even by this means be able to hold out, so few in 
numbers against so many, they adopted the following addi- 
tional contrivance. They ceased to work at the great build- 
ing opposite to the mound ; but beginning at either end of it, 
where the wall was of its original height, they built another in 
the form of a crescent, running inwards into the city ; that if 
the great wall were taken, this might hold out, and their op- 
ponents might have to throw up a second mound against it, 
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and as they advanced within, might have double trouble and. 
be more exposed to missiles on both their flanks. At the same 
time that they were raising the mound, the Peloponnesians 
brought engines also to play upon the city; one of which, 
being brought up close to the wall, shook down a considerable 
part of the great building, and terrified the Plateans. Others 
were advanced against different parts of the wall ; but the Pla- 
teans broke them off by throwing nooses around them. They 
also suspended great beams by long iron chains from the ex- 
tremity of two levers, which were laid upon the wall, and 
stretched out beyond it; and having drawn them up at an 
angle, whenever the engine was going to fall on any point, 
by loosing the chains and not holding them tight in hand, they 
let the beam drop; which, falling on it with great impetus, 
broke off the ' head of the battering-ram. 

77. After this, when their engines were of no avail, and 
the building of the wall was going on in opposition to the 
mound, the Peloponnesians, thinking it impossible to take the 
city by their present means of offence, prepared for circum- 
vallating it. First however they determined to make an at- 
tempt upon it by fire, [and see] whether with the help of a 
favourable wind they could burn the town, as it was not a. 
large one: for they thought of every possible device, if by any 
means it might be reduced by them without the expense of a 
siege. They took therefore faggots of brushwood, and threw 
them from the mound ; at first into the space between it and 
the wall, and when that had soon been filled by the many 
hands at work, they piled them up also as far into the town as 
they could reach from the height ; and then lighted the wood 
by throwing on it fire with sulphur and pitch. By this 
racans such a flame was raised as no one had ever yet seen 
produced by the hand of man; [though natural conflagrations 
might have exceeded it ;] for ere now the wood of a mountain 
forest has been known to take fire of itself, and to emit a flame 
in consequence, through the mutual attrition of the boughs by- 
high winds. This fire, however, was a great one, and was 
within very little of destroying the Plateans, after they had 
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escaped all their other dangers; for there was a considerable 
part of the town within which it was not possible to approach ; 
and if a wind had risen to blow upon it, as their enemy hoped, 
they would not have escaped. As it was, however, the fol- 
lowing occurrence is also said to have favoured them ; a heavy 
rain and thunder-storm came on, and ener the flame; 
and so the danger ceased. È 

78. When the Peloponnesians had failed in this attempt 
also, they left behind them a certain part of their force, 
[having disbanded the rest, | and proceeded to raise a wall of 
circumvallation round the town, dividing the whole extent 
amongst the contingents of the different states. There wasa 
ditch, too, both inside and outside of the lines, from which 
they made their bricks. All being finished by about the ‘rising 
of Arcturus, they left troops to man half the extent of the. 
wall, (the other half being manned by the Beeotians,) and re- 
tired with their army, and dispersed to their different cities. 
Now the Platæans had previously carried out of the town to 
Athens their children, and wives, and oldest men, and the 
mass of the inhabitants that would be of no service; but the 
men themselves who were left in the place and stood the siege, 
amounted to four hundred, with eighty Athenians, and one 
hundred and ten women to make bread for them. This was the 
total number of them when they began to be besieged, and 
there was no one else within the walls, either bond or free. 
Such was the provision made for the siege of Platæa. 

79. The same summer, and at the same time as the expedi- 
tion was made against the Plateans, the Athenians marched 
with two thousand heavy-armed of their own, and two hun- 
dred horse, against the Thrace-ward Chalcidians, and the 
Bottizeans, when the corn was ripe, under the command of 
Xenophon son of Euripides, and two colleagues. On arriving 
under the walls of Spartolus in Bottiæa, they destroyed the 
corn; and expected that the town would also surrender to 
them, through the intrigues of a party within. Those, how- 
ever, who did not wish this, having sent to Olynthus, a body 
of heavy-armed and other troops came as a garrison for the 
place; and on their making a sally from it, the Athenians met 
them in battle close to the town. The heavy-armed of the 


í. e. its morning rising, nearly coincident with the autumnal equinox. 
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Chalcidians, and some auxiliaries with them, were defeated 
by the Athenians, and retired into Spartolus; but the Chal- 
cidian horse and light-armed defeated the horse and light- 
armed of the Athenians. They had [from the first] some 
few targeteers from the district of Crusis, as it is called ; 
and when the battle had just been fought, others joined them 
from Olynthus. When the light-armed from Spartolus saw 
these, being encouraged by the accession to their force, and 
by the fact that they were not worsted before, in conjunction 
with the Chalcidian horse and the late reinforcement they 
attacked the Athenians again; who retired to the two’di- 
visions they had left with the baggage. Whenever the Athe- 
nians advanced against them, they gave way; but on their 
beginning to retreat, they pressed them close, and harassed 
them with their darts. The cavalry of the Chalcidians also 
rode up and charged them wherever they pleased ; and having 
struck the greatest panic into them, routed and pursued them 
to a great distance. The Athenians fled for refuge to Potidea, 
and having subsequently recovered their dead by truce, re- 
turned to Athens with the remnant of the army; four hun- 
dred and thirty of them having been killed, and all the 
generals. The Chalcidians and Bottiwans erected a trophy, 
and after taking up their dead, separated to their different 
cities. 

80. The same summer, not long after these events, the 
Ambraciots and Chaonians wishing to subdue the whole of 
Acarnania, and to separate it from its connexion with Athens, 
persuaded the Lacedemonians to equip a fleet from their con- 
federacy, and to send one thousand heavy-armed to Acar- 
nania ; saying that if they were to join them with both a naval 
and land force, while the Acarnanians on the coast were un- 
able to succour [their countrymen], after gaining possession 
of Acarnania, they would easily make themselves masters of 
Zacynthus and Cephallenia; and so the Athenians would no 
longer find the circumnavigation of the Peloponnese what it 
had hitherto been. They suggested too that there was a hope 
of taking Naupactus also. Being thus persuaded, the Lace- 
dsemonians despatched immediately Cnemus, who was still 
high-admiral, and the heavy-armed on board a few vessels; 
while they sent round orders for the fleet to prepare as quickly 
as possible, and sail to Leucas. Now the Corinthians were 
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most hearty in the cause of the Ambraciots, who were a colony 
of theirs; and the squadrons from Corinth and Sicyon, and 
those parts were in preparation; while those from Leucas, 
Anactorium, and Ambracia had arrived before, and were wait- 
ing for them at Leucas. In the mean time Cnemus and the 
one thousand heavy-armed with him had etfected a passage 
unobserved by Phormio, who commanded the twenty Athe- 
nian ships that kept guard off Naupactus; and they immedi- 
ately prepared for the expedition by land. There were 
with him, of the Greeks, the Ambraciots, Leucadians, Anac- 
torians, and his own force of one thousand Peloponnesians ; 
of the barbarians, one thousand Chaonians, who were not 
under kingly government, but who were led by Photys and 
Nicanor, of the family to which the chieftainship was con- 
fined, with a yearly exercise of that power. With the Cha- 
onians some Thesprotians also joined the expedition, being 
{like them | not under kingly government. Some Molossians 
and Atintanians were led by Sabylinthus, as guardian of Tha- 
typus, their king, who was yet a minor; and some Paraveans 
by Orcedus their king. One thousand of the Orestians, of 
whom Antiochus was king, accompanied the Paraveans, 
Orcedus being intrusted with the command of them by that 
monarch. Perdiccas also, without the knowledge of the 
Athenians, sent one thousand Macedonians, who arrived too 
late. With this force Cnemus commenced his march, with- 
out waiting the arrival of the fleet from Corinth: and in their 
passage through the Argive country they sacked Limnea, an 
unfortified village ; and then went against Stratus, the capital 
city of Acarnania, thinking that if they took that first, the 
other towns would readily surrender to them. 

81. The Acarnanians, finding that a large army had in- 
vaded them by land, and that the enemy would also be upon 
them with a fleet by sea, did not prepare to make any united 
resistance, but to defend their own separate possessions ; while 
they sent to Phormio, and desired him to succour them ; who, 
however, said that it was impossible for him to leave Nau- — 
pactus unprotected, while a fleet was on the point of sailing 
out from Corinth. So the Peloponnesians and their allies, 
having formed themselves into three divisions, were advancing 
to the city of Stratus; that after encamping near to it, 
they might attempt the wall by force, if they could not prevail 
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on them [to surrender] by words. As they advanced, the 
Chaonians and the rest of the barbarians occupied the centre ; 
the Leucadians and Anactorians, and those with them, were 
on their right ; and Cnemus with the Peloponnesians and Am- 
braciots on their left: but they were at a considerable distance 
from each other, and sometimes not even within sight. The 
Greeks advanced in good order, and keeping a look-out, until 
they had encamped in a convenient position; but the Chao- 
nians, confident in themselves, and being reputed by the in- 
-habitants of those parts of the continent to be the most war- 
like tribe, did not wait to take up their position, but rushing 
-on with the rest of the barbarians thought they should take the 
town at the first assault, and so the achievement would be all 
their own. The Stratians, informed of this while they were 
yet coming on, and thinking that if they could defeat them 
while thus by themselves, the Greeks would not attack them 
with the same eagerness, laid an ambush near the walls ; and 
when they had come near, attacked them in closé combat, both 
from the town and from the ambuscade. Being thrown into 
consternation, great numbers of the Chaonians were slain ; 
and when the rest of the barbarians saw them giving way, 
they no longer stood their ground, but took to flight. Now 
neither of the Greek 'divisions was aware of the battle, as 
their confederates had proceeded far in advancc, and had been 
supposed to be hurrying on to occupy their encampment. 
‘But when the barbarians broke in upon them in their flight, 
they rallied them ; and after uniting their separate divisions, 
remained there quiet during the day; as the Stratians did 
not come to close quarters with them, because the rest of the 
Acarnanians had not arrived to help them ; but annoyed them 
with their slings from a distance, and distressed them, (for it 
was impossible for them to stir without their armour,) the 
Acarnanians being considered to excel very much in this mode 
of warfare. 

82. When night came on, Cnemus retired as quickly as 
he could with his army to the river Anapus, which is eighty 
stades distant from Stratus, and the next day recovered his 
dead hy truce; and the Œniadæ having joined him, on the 
ground of a friendly connexion, he fell back upon that city 
before the reinforcements of the enemy had arrived. Thence 

3 Or, “ camps,” the word being frequently used in both senses. 
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they departed to their respective homes ; while the Stratians 
erected a trophy for the result of their engagement with the 
barbarians. 

83. Now the fleet from Corinth and the rest of the con- 
federates coming from the Crisean Bay, which ought to 
have joined Cnemus, in order to prevent the Acarnanians on 
the coast from succouring their countrymen in the interior, 
did not do so; but they "were compelled, about the same time 
as the battle was fought at Stratus, to come to an engagement 
with Phormio and the twenty Athenian vessels thet kept 
guard at Naupactus. For Phormio kept watching them as 
they coasted along out of the gulf, wishing to attack them in the 
open sea. But the Corinthians and the allies were not sailing 
to Acarnania with any intention to fight by sea, but were 
equipped more for land service. When, however, they saw 
them sailing along opposite to them, as they themselves pro- 
ceeded along their own coast; and on attempting to cross over 
from Patre in Achaia to the mainland opposite, on their way 
to Acarnania, observed the Athenians sailing against them 
_ from Chalcis and the river Evenus ; (for they had not escaped 
-their observation when they had endeavoured to bring to 
secretly during the night;) under these circumstances they 
were compelled to engage in the mid passage. They had 
-separate commanders for the contingents of the different states 
that joined the armament, but those of the Corinthians were 
-Machaon, Isocrates, and Agatharcidas. And now the Pelo- 
ponnesians ranged their ships in a circle, as large as they 
could without leaving any opening, with their prows turned 
outward and their sterns inward; and placed inside all the 
small craft that accompanied them, and their five best sailers, 
to advance out quickly and strengthen any point on which 
the enemy might wake his attack. 

84. On the other hand, the Athenians, ranged in a single 
line, kept sailing. round them, and reducing them into a smaller 
compass; continually brushing past them, and making demon- 
strations of an immediate onset ; though they had previously 
been commanded by Phormio not to attack them till he him- 
self gave the signal. For he hoped that their order would 
not be maintained like that of a land-force on shore, but that 
the ships would fall foul of each other, ana that the other crait 
would cause confusion ; and if the wind should blow from the 
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gulf, in expectation of which he was sailing rour.d them, and 
which usually rose towards morning, that they would not re- 
main steady an instant. He thought too that it rested with 


= him to make the attack, whenever he pleased, as his ships 


were better sailers [than those opposed to him]; and that 
then would be the best time for making it. So when the 
wind came down upon them, and their ships, being now 
brought into a narrow compass, were thrown into confusion 
by the operation of both causes—the violence of the wind, and 
the small craft dashing against them—and when ship was 
falling foul of ship, and the crews were pushing them off 
with poles, and in their shouting, and trying to keep clear, 
and abusing each other, did not hear a word either of their 
orders or the boatswains’ directions ; while, through inexperi- 


ence, they could not lift their oars in the swell of the sea, and 


so rendered the vessels less obedient to the helmsmen; just 
then, at that favourable moment, he gave the signal. And 
the Athenians attacked them, and first of all sunk one of the 
admiral-ships, then destroyed all wherever they went, and re- 
duced them to such a condition, that owing to their confusion 
none of them thought of resistance, but they fled to Patra 
and Dyme, in Achaia. The Athenians having closely pur- 
sued them, and taken twelve ships, picking up most of the 
men from them, and putting them on board their own ves- 
sels, sailed off to Molycrium; and after erecting a trophy 
at Rhium, and dedicating a ship to Neptune, they returned to 
Naupactus. The Peloponnesians also immediately coasted 
along with their remaining ships from Dyme and Patre to 


Cyllene, the arsenal of the Eleans ; and Cnemus and the ships 


that were at Leucas, which were to have formed a junction 


‘with these, came thence, after the battle at Stratus, to the 


same port. P 
85. Then the Lacedæmonians sent to the fleet, as counsel- 
lors to Cnemus, Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron ; com- 
manding him to make preparations for a second engagement 
more successful than the former, and not to be driven off the 
sea by a few ships. For the result appeared very different 
from what they might have expected ; (particularly as it was 
the first.sea-fight they had attempted ;) and they thought that 
it was not so much their fleet that was inferior, but that there 
bad been some zowardice (on the part of the admiral]; for 
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they did not weigh the long experience of the Athenians 
against their own short practice of naval matters. ‘They des- 
patched them therefore in anger ; and on their arrival they 
sent round, ia conjunction with Cnemus, orders for ships to be 
furnished by the different states, while they refitted those they 
already had, with a view to an engagement. Phormio too, 
on the other hand, sent messengers to Athens to acquaint 
them with their preparations, and to tell them of the victory 
they had [themselves] gained ; at the same time desiring them 
to send him quickly the largest possible number of ships, for 
he was in daily expectation of an immediate engagement. 
They despatched to him twenty ; but gave additional orders to 
the commander of them to go first to Crete. For Nicias, a 
Cretan of Gortys, who was their prorenus, persuaded them 
to sail against Cydonia, telling them that he would reduce it 
ander their power ; for it was at present hostile to them. His 
object, however, in calling them in was, that he might oblige 
the Polichnite, who bordered on the Cydonians. The com- 
mander therefore of the squadron went with it to Crete, and 
in conjunction with the Polichnite laid waste the territory of 
the Cydonians ; and wasted no little time in the country, owing 
to adverse winds and the impossibility of putting to sea. 

86. During the time that the Athenians were thus detained 
on the coast of Crete, the Peloponnesians at Cyllene, having 
made their preparations for an engagement, coasted along to 
Panormus in Achza, where the land-force of the Peloponnesi- 
ans had come tosupport them. Phormio, too, coasted along to 
the Rhium near Molycrium, and dropped anchor outside of it, 
with twenty ships, the same as he had before fought with. 
This Rhium was friendly to the Athenians ;-the other, namely, 
that in the Peloponnese, is opposite to it ; the distance between 
the two being about seven stades of sea, which forms the 
mouth of the Crisean Gulf. At the Rhium in Achea, then, 
being not far from Panormus, where their land-force was, the 
Peloponnesians also came to anchor with seventy-seven ships, 
when they saw that the Athenians had done the same. And 
for six or seven days they lay opposite each other, practisin 
and preparing for the battle; the Peloponnesians intending 
not to sail beyond the Rhia into the open sea, for they were 
afraid of a disaster like the former ; the Athenians, not to sail 
into the straits, for they hought that fighting in a confined 
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space was in favour of the enemy. Afterwards Cnemus, and 
Brasidas, and the other Peloponnesian commanders, wishing 
to bring on the engagement as quickly as they could, before 
any reinforcement came from Athens, assembled the men 
first; and seeing the greater part of them frightened in con- 
sequence of their former defeat, and not eager for the battle, 
they cheered them by speaking as follows : 

87. “ The late sea-fight, Peloponnesians, if owing to it any 
one be afraid of this before us, affords no just ‘grounds for his 
alarm. For it was deficient, as you know, in preparation ; 
and we were sailing not so much for a naval engagement as for a 
land expedition. It happened too that not a few of the chances 
of war were against us ; while partly, perhaps, our inexperi- 
ence caused our failure, as it was our first battle by sea. It 
was not then through our cowardice that we experienced the 
defeat; nor is it right that our spirits, which were not 
crushed by force, but still retain a measure of ?defiance to the 
enemy, should lose their edge from the result of that mishap. 
We should rather think, that men may indeed be overthrown 
by mere chances, but that in spirit the same men ought al- 
ways to be brave; and that while their courage remains, they 
cannot reasonably on any occasion act like cowards under the 
cloak of inexperience. In your case, however, you are not 
so far inferior to the enemy, even through your inexperience, 
as you are superior to him in daring. As for their skill, of 
which you are most afraid, if indeed it be joined with courage, 
it will also be accompanied with presence of mind in danger 
to execute what it has learned; but without gallantry no art 
whatever is of any avail in the face of perils. For fear ban- 
ishes presence of mind; and art without bravery is good for 
nothing. Against their greater experience then put your own 
greater daring ; against your fear in consequence of your de- 
feat put the fact of your having then been unprepared; and 


1 Literally, “ no ground for drawing this conclusion, so as to alarm him ;” 
the infinitive rò éx@oBjoas being explanatory of Téxuapow. 

2 ’Avridoyiav is opposed to “ the acknowledgment of our own defeat,’ 
and signifies literally ‘‘ making answer; maintaining the quarrel.””— Arnold 
Compare the use of our word “ controversy,” by which it may generally be 
rendered, in Shakspeare’s Julius Cæsar. l 


“ The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with Aearts of controversy ” 
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there is in your favour a clear balance of superior numbers, 
and of engaging off your own coast in the presence of your 
heavy-armed ; and victory, generally speaking, declares for 
those who are the more numerous and better appointed. On 
no one single ground then do we find it probable that we 
should be defeated. As for the blunders we committed before, 
the very fact of their having been committed will now teach 
us a lesson. With good courage, therefore, both steersmen 
and sailors, do every man your own duty, without leaving the 
post assigned to each. And we will prepare for the engage- 
ment not worse than your former commanders; and will 
give no one any excuse for being a coward: but if any one 
should wish to be one, he shall be visited with the punish- 
ment he deserves; while the brave shall be honoured with 
the rewards befitting their bravery.” 

88. Such was the exhortation given to the Peloponnesians 
by their commanders. Phormio, on the other hand, being 
also alarmed at the apprehensions of his men, and perceiving 
that they formed in groups amongst themselves, and showed 
their fears of the superior numbers of the ships opposed to 
them, wished to assemble and cheer them, and offer them 
some advice at, the present juncture. For before this he 
always used to tell them, and prepare their minds for the con- 
viction, that there was no number of ships whatever so great 
that they ought not to face it, if it sailed against them; and 
his men had for a long time entertained this resolution, that 
from no multitude of Peloponnesian ships whatever would 
they, Athenians as they were, retire. Seeing them, however, 
at that time out of spirits, he wished to remind them of their 
former confidence, and therefore called them together, and 
addressed them as follows: 

89. “Seeing you, my men, alarmed at the numbers of 
your opponents, I have called you together; as I do not wish 
you to be in dread of what is not really to be feared. For 
these men, in the first place, because they have been pre- 
viously conquered by us, and do not even themselves think 
that they are a match for us, have equipped this great num 
ber of ships, and not such as would be merely equal to ours. 
Then, for the fact on which they chiefly rely in coming against 
us—that it is their natural character to be courageous—they 
feel this confidence for no other reason ‘han because they are 
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generally successful owing to their experience in land-service ; 
and they think ‘it will do the same for them at sea. But 
this, in all reason, will rather be our advantage now, as it is 
theirs in that case: for in valour they are not at all superior 
to us; but from our being respectively more experienced in 
one particular service, we are also more confident respecting 
it. Moreover, the Lacedzmonians lead their allies front re- 
gard to their own glory, and bring the greater part of them 
into dangers against their will; else, [without such compul- 
sion, | they would have never dared to fight again by sea, after 
being so decidedly beaten. Do not then be afraid of their 
boldness. It is you that cause them a much greater and bet- 
ter-founded alarm, both on the ground of your having previ- 
ously conquered them, and because they think we should not 
have faced them if we did not mean to do something worthy 
our decisive victory. For when equal to their opponents, men 
generally come against them, as these do, trusting to their 
power rather than to their spirit; but those who dare to meet 
them with far inferior resources, and yet without being com- 
pelled, do so because they have the strong assurance of their 
own resolution. From this consideration these men fear us 
more for the inequality of our preparations, than they would 
have done for more proportionate ones. Many armies, too, 
have ere now been overthrown by an inferior force through 
want of skill, and others through want of daring; with 
neither of which have we now any thing todo. As for the 
battle, I will not, if I can help, fight it in the strait; nor will 
I sail in there at all; being aware that for a few skilfully 
managed and fast-sailing vessels, against a large number un- 
skilfully managed, want of sea-room is a disadvantage. For 
one could neither sail up as he ought to the charge, without 
having a view of the enemy from a distance; nor retire at the 
proper time, if hard-pressed ; and there is no breaking through 
the line, nor returning to a second charge—which are the 
manœuvres of the better-sailing vessels—but the sea-fight 
must in that case become a land-fight; and then the greater 
number of ships gain the superiority. On these points ther 
I will exercise as much forethought as possible; and do you, 
remaining in good order in your ships, be quick in receiving 

1 For an explanation of the confused construction in this passage, see 
Arnold’s note. 
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the word of command; especially as our post of observatior. 
is at so short a distance: and during the action attach the 
greatest imporance to order and silence, which is of service 
for operations of war in general, and for a naval engagement 
more particularly: and repel these your enemies in a manner 
worthy of your former achievements. Great indeed is the 
struggle in which you are engaged, either to destroy the hope 
of the Peloponnesians as regards their navy, or to bring 
nearer home to the Athenians apprehensions for the command 
of the sea. Again I remind you that you have already con- 
quered the greater part of them; and the spirits of defeated 
men will not be what they were, in the face of the same 
dangers.” 

90. Such was the exhortation that Phormio, on his side, 
addressed to his men. Now when the Athenians did not sail 
into the narrow part of the gulf to meet them, the Pelopon- 
nesians, wishing to lead them on even against their will, 
weighed in the morning, and having formed their ships in a 
column four abreast, sailed to their own land towards the in- 
ner part of the gulf, with the right wing taking the lead, 
in which position also they lay at anchor. In this wing they 
had placed their twenty best sailers; that if Phormio, sup- 
posing them to be sailing against Naupactus, should himself 
also coast along in that direction to relieve the place, the 
Athenians might not, by getting outside their wing, escape 
their advance against them, but that these ships might shut 
them in. As they expected, he was alarmed for the place in 
its unprotected state; and when he saw them under weigh, 
against his will, and in great haste too, he embarked his crews 
and sailed along shore; while the land-forces of the Messe- 
nians at the same time came to support him. When the Pe- 
loponnesians saw them coasting along in a single file, and 
already within the gulf and near the shore, (which was just 
what ‘hey wished, ) at one signal they suddenly brought their 
ships round and sailed in a line, as fast as each could, against 
the Athenians, hoping to cut off all their ships. Eleven of 
them, however, which were taking the lead, escaped the wing 
of the Peloponnesians and their sudden turn into the open 
gulf; but the rest they surprised, and drove them on shore, 
in their attempt to escape, and destroyed them, killing such 
of the crews as had not swum out of them. Some of the ships 
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they lashed to their own and began to tow off empty, and one 
they took men and all; while in the case of some others, the 
Messenians, coming to their succour, and dashing into the sea 
with their armour, and boarding them, fought from the decks, 
and rescued them when they were already being towed off. 
91. To this extent then the Peloponnesians had the advan- 
tage, and destroyed the Athenian ships; while their twenty 
vessels in the right wing were in pursuit of those eleven of 
the enemy that had just escaped their turn into the open gulf. 
They, with the exception of one ship, got the start of them 
and fled for refuge to Naupactus; and facing about, opposite 
the temple of Apollo, prepared to defend themselves, in case 
they should sail to shore against them. Presently they came 
up, and were singing the pæan as they sailed, considering that 
they had gained the victory; and the one Athenian vessel 
that had been left behind was chased by a single Leucadian 
far in advance of the rest. Now there happened to be a mer- 
chant-vessel moored out at sea, which the Athenian ship had 
time to sail round, and struck the Leucadian in pursuit of her 
amid-ship, and sunk her. The Peloponnesians therefore were 
panic-stricken by this sudden and unlooked for achievement ; 
and moreover, as they were pursuing in disorder, on account 
of the advantage they had gained, some of the ships dropped 
their oars, and stopped in their course, from a wish to wait for 
the rest—doing what was unadvisable, considering that they 
were observing each other at so short a distance—while others 
even ran on the shoals, through their ignorance of the localities. 
92. The Athenians, on seeing this, took courage, and at 
one word shouted for battle, and rushed upon them. In con- 
‘sequence of their previous blunders and their present con- 
fusion, they withstood them but a short time, and then fled 
to Panormus, whence they had put out. The Athenians pur- 
sued them closely, and took six of the ships nearest to them, 
and recovered their own, which the enemy had disabled near 
the shore and at the beginning of the engagement. and had 
taken in tow. Of the men, they put some to death, and made 
others prisoners. Now on board the Leucadian ship, which 
went down off the merchant-vessel, was Timocrates the Lace- 
dzmonian ; who, when the ship was destroyed, killed himself, 
and falling overboard was floated into the harbour of Naupac- 
tus. On their return, the Athenians erected a trophy at the 
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spot from which they put out before gaining the victory; and 
all the dead and the wrecks that were near their coast they 
took up, and gave back to the enemy theirs under truce. The 
Peloponnesians also erected a trophy, as victors, for the defeat 
of the ships they had disabled near the shore; and the ship 
they had taken they dedicated at Rhium, in Achza, by the 
side of the trophy. Afterwards, being afraid of the reinforce- 
ment from Athens, all but the Leucadians sailed at the ap- 
proach of night into the Criszan Bay and the port of Cor- 
inth. Not long after their retreat, the Athenians from Crete 
arrived at Naupactus, with the twenty ships that were to have 
joined Phormio before the engagement. And thus ended the 
summer. 

93. Before, however, the fleet dispersed which had retired 
to Corinth and the Crisean Bay, Cnemus, Brasidas, and the 
rest of the Peloponnesian commanders wished, at the sugges- 
tion of the Megareans, to make an attempt upon Piræus, the 
port of Athens; which, as was natural from their decided 
superiority at sea, was left unguarded and open. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that cach man should take his oar, and 
cushion, and '¢ropoter, and go by land from Corinth to the sea 
on the side of Athens; and that after proceeding as quickly 
as possible to Megara, they should launch from its port, Nisxa, 
forty vessels that happened to be there, and sail straightway 
to Piræus. For there was neither any fleet keeping guard 
before it, nor any thought of the enemy ever sailing against it 
in so sudden a manner; and as for their venturing to do it 
openly and deliberately, they supposed that either they would 
not think of it, or themselves would not fail to be aware be- 
forehand, if they should. Having adopted this resolution, 
they proceeded immediately [to execute it]; and when they 
had arrived by night, and launched the vessels from Nisæa, 
they sailed, not against Athens as they had intended, for they 
were afraid of the risk, (?some wind or other was also said to 
have prevented them,) but to the headland of Salamis looking 
towards Megara; where there was a fort, and a guard of three 

l ra Lc to have been a thong, or rope, wcund round the loom of a 

rtlock oar, and serving the triple purpose of a counterpoise, a nut, and a 

p- See Arnold, vol. i. Appendix 3. 

* Tis is here used, I think, with that signification of contempt which it 


sometimes conveys; to mark the writer’s utter disbelief of the repcrt al 
luded to, 
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ships to prevent any thing from being taken in or out of 
Megara. So they asssulted the fort, and towed off the tri- 
remes empty; and making a sudden attack on the rest of 
Salamis, they laid it waste. 

94. Now fire-signals of an enemy’s approach were raised 
towards Athens, and a consternation was caused by them not 
exceeded by any during the whole war. For those m the city 
imagined that the enemy had already sailed into Piræus ; while 
those in Piræus thought that Salamis had been taken, and 
that they were all but sailing into their harbours: which in- 
deed, if they would but haye not been afraid of it, might 
easily have been done; and it was not a wind that would have 
prevented it. But at ‘day-br eak the Athenians went allina | 
body to Piræus to resist the enemy ; and launched their ships, 
and going on board with haste and much uproar, sailed with 
the fleet to Salamis, while with their land-furces they mounted 
guard at Piræus. When the Peloponnesians saw them com- 
ing to the rescue, after overrunning the greater part of 
Salamis, and taking both men and booty, and the three ships 
from the port of Budorum, they sailed for Nissea as quickly as 
they could; for their vessels too caused them some alarm, as 
they had been launched after lying idle a long time, and were 
not at all water-tight. On their arrival at Megara they re- 
turned again to Corinth by land. When the Athenians 
found them no longer on the coast of Salamis, they also sailed 
back ; and after this alarm they paid more attention in future 
to the safety of Piræus, both by closing the harbours, and by 
all other precautions. 

95. About the same period, in the beginning of this winter, 
Sitalces son of Teres, the king of the Odrysian Thracians, 
made an expedition against Perdiccas, son of Alexander, king 
of Macedonia, and the Thrace-ward Chalcidians ; of two pro- . 
mises wishing to enforce the one, and himself to perform the 
other. For Perdiccas had made him certain promises if he 
would effect a reconciliation between him and the Athenians, 
when he was hard pressed by the war at its commencement, and - 
_if he would not restore his brother Philip, who was at enmity 
-with him, to place him on the throne ; but he was not disposed 
to perform what he had promised. On the other hand, Sitalces 
had pledged himself to the Athenians, when he entered into 
alliance with tem, to bring the Chalcidian war in Thrace to 
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a successful issue. It was with both these objects then that 
he made the invasion ; in which he took with him Philip’s son 
Amyntas, to set him on the throne of Macedonia, and some 
envoys from Athens, who happened to be at his court on this 
business, and Hagnon as commander ; for the Athenians also 
were to join him against the Chalcidians with a fleet, and as 
large an army as they could raise. 

96. Setting out then from the Odrysians, he summoned tc 
his standard, first the Thracians within Mount Hsemus and 
Rhodope, as many as were subject to him, as far as the coast 
of the Euxine and the Hellespont; next the Gete beyond 
Hemus, and all the other hordes that were settled ! south of the 
Danube, more towards the sea-board of the Euxine; the Getz 
and the tribes in this part being both borderers on the Scy- 
thians, and equipped in the same manner, for they are all 
mounted bowmen. He also invited many of the Highland 
Thracians, who are independent, and armed with swords; 
they are called the Dii, and are mostly inhabitants [of the 
valleys] of Hæmus : some of these he engaged as mercenaries, 
while others followed him as volunteers. Moreover, he sum- 
moned the Agrianians and Lææans and all the other Pzonian 
tribes that acknowledged his sway. And these were the last 
people in his dominion, for at the Grazans and Lææans, both 
of them Peonian tribes, and at the river Strymon, which 
flows from Mount Scomius through their country, his empire 
terminated on the side of the Pzonians, who from this point 
were independent. On the side of the Triballi, who were 
also independent, the border tribes were the Treres and 
Tilatzans, who live to the north of Mount Scombrus, and 
stretch towards the west as far as the river Oscius. This river 
flows from the same mountain as the Nestus and the Hebrus, 
an uninhabited and extensive range, joining on to Rhodope. 

97. The extent then of the Odrysian dominion, taking the 
line of its sea-coast, was from the city of Abdera to the 
. Euxine, up to the mouth of the Danube. This tract is by the 
“shortest way a voyage of four days and nights for a merchant- 
vessel, supposing the wind to be always steady astern. By 
land, taking the shortest way from Abdera to the [mouth of] 
the Danube, a quick traveller performs the journey in eleven 
days. Such was the extent of its sea-board. As for the i ins 

? Literay ‘within the Danube.” 
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terior, from Byzantium to the Lewans and the Strymon, (for 
at this point it reached its greatest extent up the country 
from the sea,) for a quick traveller it was a journey of thir- 
teen days. The tribute raised from all the barbarian doe 
minions and the Grecian cities, taking the sum which they 
paid under Seuthes, who was successor of Sitalces, and raised 
it to its greatest amount, was about 400 talents in gold and 
silver. Presents were also made to no less un amount in gold 
and silver; and besides these there was all the clothing, both 
figured and plain, and other articles for use ; and that not only 
for himself, but for those of the Odrysians also who were his 
lords and nobles. For they established their custom the very 
reverse of that in the Persian kingdom, (thoizh it prevails 
amongst the rest of the Thracians also,) namely, to receive 
rather than to give; and it was considered more disgraceful 
not to give when asked, than not to succeed by asking. But 
[though the other Thracians practised the same thing], still 
the Odrysians, owing to their greater power, practised it to 
a greater extent; for it was impossible to get any thing done 
without making presents. The kingdom then had reached a 
high pitch of power. For of all those in Europe between 
the Ionian Gulf and the Euxine Sea, it was the greatest in 
amount of revenue and general prosperity ; while in military 
power and number of troops it was decidedly next to that of 
the Scythians. But with dis not only is it impossible for 
those in Europe to vie, but even in Asia, putting one nation 
against another, there is none that can stand up against the 
Thracians, if they are all unanimous. Not, however, that 
they are on a level with other men in general good manage- 
ment and understanding in the things of common life. 

98. Sitalces, then, being king over all this extent of coun- 
try, prepared his army to take the field. And when all was 
ready for him, he set out and marched against Macedonia ; at 
first through his own dominions, then over Cercine, a desert 
mountain, which forms the boundary between the Sintians 
and Peonians, crossing it by a road which he had himself 
before made, by felling the timber, when he turned his arms 
against the Peonians. In crossing this mountain from the 
Odrysians, they had the Peonians on their right, and on their 
left the Sintians and Medians; and after crossing it they 
arrived at Duberus in Peonia. While he was on the march, 
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there was no diminution of his army, (except by disease,) 
but accessions to it; for many of the independent Thracians, 
though uninvited, followed him for plunder ; so that the whole 
number is said to have been not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand, of which the greater part was infantry, but 
about a third cavalry. Of the cavalry the Odrysians them- 
selves furnished the largest portion; next to them, the Getz. 
Of the infantry, the most warlike were those armed with 
swords, the independent tribe that came down from Rhodope; 
the rest of the mixed multitude that followed him, was far 
more formidable for its numbers than any thing else. 

99. They mustered, then, at Doberus, and made their pre- 
parations for bursting from the highland down upon the lower 
Macedonia, which formed the dominion of Perdiccas. For 
under the name of Macedonians are included also the Lyn- 
cestz and Elemiotz, and other highland tribes, which are in 
alliance with the lowlanders and subject to them, but have 
separate kingdoms of their own. But the Macedonia along 
the coast, now properly so called, was first acquired and go- 
verned by Alexander, the father of Perdiccas, and his ances- 
tors, who were originally of the family of Temenus of Argos. 
These expelled by force of arms the Pierians from Pieria, who 
afterwards dved under Mount Pangeeus, beyond the Strymon, 
in Phagres and some other places (and even now the country 
under Pangæus down to the sea continues to be called the 
Pierian Gulf). They also drove out of the country called 
Bottia, the Bottizans, who now live on the confines of the 
Chalcidians ; while in Pæonia they acquired a narrow strip of - 
territory along the river Axius, stretching down to Pella and 
the sea-coast ; and beyond the Axius, as far as the Strymon, 
they occupy what is called Mygdonia, having expelled the 
Edonians from it. Again, they drove out the Eordians from 
what is now called Eordia, (of whom the greater part perished, 
though a small division of them is settled about Physca,) as 
also the Almopians from Almopia. Those Macedonians, 
moreover, subdued [the places belonging to] the other tribes, 
which they still continue to hold, such as Anthemus, Cresto- 
nia, Bisaltia, and much of the country that belonged to the 
criginal Macedonians. ‘The whole of it is called Macedonia, 
and Perdiccas, son of Alexander, was king of the country 
when Sitalces invaded it. 
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100. These Macedonians, then, on the approach of so large 
an enemy, not being able to offer any resistance, betook them- 
selves to their strong-holds and fortifications, such as they 
had in the country. These, however, were not numerous ; 
but it was at a later period that Archelaus son of Perdic- 
cas, when he came to the throne, built those which are now 
is the country, and cut straight roads, and made other ar- 
rangements, both for its having horses and arms for war, and 
resources of all other kinds, better than had been provided by 
all the rest of the kings, eight in number, who had preceded 
him. Now the army of the Thracians, advancing from Do- 
berus, overran first of all what had once been the government 
of Philip; and took Idomene by storm, and Gortynia, Ata- 
lanta, and some other places by capitulation, as they came 
over to him from their friendship for Amyntas, Philip’s son, 
who was with him. ‘To Europus they laid siege, but could 
not reduce it. Afterwards he advanced into the rest of Mace- 
donia, on the left of Pella and Cyrrhus. Beyond these they 
did not march, namely, into Bottiza and Pieria, but stayed to 
Jay waste Mygdonia, Crestonia, and Anthemus. The Mace- 
donians, meanwhile, had not even a thought of resisting them 
with their infantry ; but having sent for an additional supply 
of horse from their allies in the interior, attacked the Thracian 
host, few as they were against so many, wherever an oppor- 
tunity offered. And wherever they charged them, no one 
stood his ground against troops who were excellent horsemen 
and armed with breastplates; but surrounded as they were 
by superior numbers, they exposed themselves to peril by 
fighting against that crowd of many times their own number : 
so that at length they kept quiet, not thinking themselves able 
to run such hazards against a force so far superior. 

1901. In the mean time, Sitalces conferred with Perdiccas 
on the objects of his expedition ; and since the Athenians had 
not joined him with their fleet, (not believing that he would 
come,) but had sent presents and envoys to him, he sent a 
part of his forces against the Chalcidians and Bottizans, and 
after shutting them up within their walls, laid waste their 
country. While he was staying in these parts, the people to- 
wards the south, as the Thessalians, the Magnesians, with 
others who were subject to the Thessalians, and the Greeks 
as far as Thermopyle, were afraid that the army might ad- 
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vance against them, and were preparing [for such an event]. 
The northward Thracians, too, beyond the Strymon were 
alarmed, as many as lived in a champaign country, namely, 
the Panzi, the Odomanti, the Droi, and the Derszi ; who are 
all independent. Nay, it afforded subject of discussion even 
with the Greeks who were enemies of the Athenians, whether 
they were not led on by that people on the strength of their 
alliance, and might not come against them also. Sitalces then 
was commanding at once Chalcidice, Bottica, and Macedo- 
nia, and was ravaging them all. But when none of the ob- 
jects for which he made the expedition was being gained by 
him, and he found his army without provisions and suffering 
from the severity of the weather, he was persuaded by Seuthes 
the son of Spardacus, who was his nephew and next in au- 
thority to himself, to return with all speed. For Seuthes had 
been secretly won over by Perdiccas, who promised to give 
him his sister, and asum of money with her. Thus persuaded 
then, after remaining [in the enemy’s country ] thirty days in 
all, and eight of them in Chalcidice, he retired home with his 
army as quickly as he could: and Perdiccas subsequently 
gave his sister Stratonice to Seuthes, as he had promised. 
Such were the events that happened in the expedition of 
Sitalces. 

102. During this winter, after the fleet of the Peloponne- 
sians had dispersed, the Athenians at Naupactus under the 
command of Phormio, after coasting along to Astacus, and: 
there disembarking, marched into the interior of Acarnania, 
with four hundred heavy-armed of the Athenians from the 
ships and four hundred of the Messenians. From Stratus, 
Coronta, and some other places, they expelled certain indi- 
viduals who were not thought to be true to them ; and having 
restored Cynes son of Theolytus to Coronta, returned again to 
their vessels. For against the Æniadæ, who alone of the’ 
Acarnanians had always been hostile to them, they did not 
think it possible to march during the winter, as the river 
Achelous, which flows from Mount Pindus through Dolopia 
and the country of the Agreans and Amphilochians and the 
plain of Acarnania, passing by the town of Stratus in the 
upper part of its course, and by Æniadæ near its mouth, forms 
lakes round their city, and so makes it impracticable to lead an 
army against it in the winter on account of the water. Op- 
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posite to Æniadæ lie most of the islands called Echinades, 

close to the mouths of the Achelous; so that the river, being 

so large as it is, continually forms depositions round them, 

and some of the islands have been joined to the continent, as 
I expect will be the case with all of them in no long period 

of time. For the stream is strong, and deep, and turbid, and 

the islands are thick together, and mutually serve to connect 

the alluvium so as to prevent its being dispersed ; as they lié 

in alternating rows, not in one line, and have no free passages 

for the water into the open sea. They are uninhabited, and of 
no great extent. ! There is areport which I may also mention, 
that when Alcmzon, son of Amphiaraus, was wandering about 

after the murder of his mother, Apollo directed him by an 

oracle to inhabit this region, by suggesting to him that he 

would have no release from his terrors till he should discover 

and inhabit a country which had not yet been seen by the sun, 

nor existed as land, at the time he slew his mother; since all 

the rest of the earth was polluted to him. He was perplexed, 

they say, [by such a command]; but at length observed this 

alluvial deposition of the Achelous, and thought that enough 

might have been thrown up to support life during the long 

period that he had been a wanderer since killing his mother. 

Accordingly he settled in the parts about Æniadæ, and be- 

came powerful, and left the name to the country from his son 

Acarnan. Such is the account we have received respecting 

Alcmezon. 

103. The Athenians then, and Phormio, having departed. 
from Acarnania and arrived at Naupactus, sailed home to 
Athens at the return of spring, taking with them such of the. 
prisoners from the naval battles as were freemen, (who were 
exchanged man for man,) and the ships they had captured. 
And so ended this winter, and the third year of this war of 
which Thucydides wrote the history. 


1 Such appears to be the force of the conjunctions é xal, by which the 
folowing story is introduced in connexion with the preceding account of the 
islands. 


BOOK IH 


1. Tue following summer, as soon as the corn was ripe, the 
Peloponnesians and their allies invaded Attica, under the come 
mand of Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lace- 
demonians. There they encamped, and laid waste the land ; 
while charges were made upon them, as usual, by the Athe- 
nian cavalry, wherever opportunity offered; and they pre- 
vented the main host of the light-armed from advancing far 
from 'their camp, and damaging the property near the city. 
After remaining in the country the time for which they had 
taken provisions, they returned and dispersed to their re- 
spective cities. 

2. Immediately after the invasion of the Peloponnesians, 
all Lesbos,'with the exception of Methymna, revolted from 
the Athenians; having wished indeed to do so before the 
commencement of the war, (the Lacedemonians, however, did 
not accept their offers, ) and yet compelled even now to execute 
their purpose sooner than they intended. For they were in- 
clined to wait the completion of the moles for the security of 
their harbours, and of the building of their walls and ships, 
and the arrival of all that was to come from the Pontus, 
namely, bowmen and corn, and whatever they had sent for. 
[But this they were prevented doing ;]?for the Tenedians, 
who were at variance with them, and the Methymnzans, and 
even some private individuals of the Mytilenzans, under the 
influence of party spirit, as proxeni of the Athenians informed 
that people that the Mytilenzeans were forcibly bringing [the 
reat of ] Lesbos into union with their own city, and hurrying 
all their preparations for a revolt, in conjunction with the 


1! Literally, “from their arms,” i. e. the place in which the spears and 
shields of the heavy-armed soldiers wer ce laa and s0, in a more general 
sense, the camp where they were quarter 

* The ydp in this sentence refers to avayxacOéyres in the first section ; 
« that in the pt2ceding one does to d:evovwwTo. 
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Lacedemoniaus and Beeotians, ' who were of the same race as 
themselves, and that if some one did not at once anticipate 
their designs, they would lose Lesbos. i 

3. But the Athenians (being distressed by the plague and 
the war, which had so recently broken out and was now at its 
height) thought it a serious business to incur the additional 
hostility of Lesbos, with her fleet and power hitherto unim- 
paired; and were not at first disposed to listen to the charges, 
allowing too much weight to their wish that it might not be 
true. When, however, they had even sent ambassadors with- 
out prevailing on the Mytilenæans to stop their measures for 
the union and their preparations, they were alarmed, and 
wished to reduce them by surprise. Accordingly they des- 
‘patched with all haste forty ships that happened to have been 
equipped for cruising round the Peloponnese, under the com- 
mand of Cleippides son of Dinias, und two colleagues. For 
information had been brought them that there was a festival 
in honour of the Malean Apollo outside the city, at which all 
the people of the Mytileneans kept holyday ; and there was 
reason to hope that by coming with all speed they would thus 
fall upon them by surprise. If then the attempt should suc- 
ceed, [all would be well]; if not, they ?should charge the 
Mytilenæans to deliver up their fleet and dismantle their 
walls; and if they did not obey, should make war upon them. 
So the ships set sail; but the ten triremes of the Mytilenzans, 
which had come to them as a reinforcement, according to the 
terms of their alliance, were detained by the Athenians, and 
the crews of them were put in prison. The Mytilenzans, 
however, were informed of the expedition against them by a 
man who crossed over from Athens to Eubcea, and having 
gone by land to Gerestus, there found a merchant-vessel get-.. 
ting under weigh, and so proceeded by sea, and arrived at 
Mytilene the third day after leaving Athens. Accordingly 
they both abstained from going out to the temple at Malea, 
and, for the rest, barricaded and kept guard around their 
half-finished walls. | 

1 i. e. of the Æolic race, to which most of the northern states of Greece 
considered themselves to belong, and amongst the rest the Bæœotians, whe 
had chiefly composed the colony headed by Penthilus, the son of Orestes, 
from which the Lesbians derived their origin. 


? i. e. the commanders. The infinitiy seems to depend upon ixf^sve 
or some such word, understood , 
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4. When the Athenians sailed up soon after and saw this, 
the commanders delivered their orders; and as the Myti- 
{eneans did not obey them, they commenced hostilities. Be- 
ing thus compelled to go to war while unprepared, and with- 
out any notice, the Mytileneans sailed out with their fleet to 
battle, a short distance from their harbour; but when driven 
to shore by the Athenian ships, they then proposed terms to 
the commanders, wishing, if they could, to get the squadron 
sent back for the present on any reasonable conditions. The 
Athenian commanders agreed to their proposals, having fears 
on their side also, that they might not be able to carry on war 
with the whole of Lesbos. Accordingly, having concluded 
an armistice, the Mytilenzeans sent to Athens one of their ac- 
cusers, who now repented [of what he had said], and some 
others, to try if by any means they might persuade them to 
let the squadron return, on the belief of their meditating no 
innovation. In the mean time they also sent ambassadors to 
Lacedemon in a trireme, having escaped the observation of 
the Athenian fleet, which was anchored at Malea, northward 
of the city ; for they were not confident of the success of the 
answer from Athens. These having reached Lacedemon 
with much trouble across the open sea, negotiated for some 
succours being sent to them. 

5. When the ambassadors from Athens came back without 
having effected any thing, the Mytileneans commenced hos- 
tilities, and all the rest of Lesbos excepting [the people of] 
Methymna; but these had reinforced the Athenians, with 
the Imbrians, Lesbians, and some few of the rest of the allies. 
The Mytilenzans then made a sally with all their forces against 
the camp of the Athenians; and a battle was fought, in which 
though the former had the advantage, they neither spent the 
night on the field, nor felt any confidence in themselves, but 
withdrew. After this they remained quiet, wishing to hazard 
a battle in conjunction with additional troops from the Pelo- 
ponnese, if any force should join them: (for there had come. 
to them Meleas, a Lacedemonian, and Hermzondas, a Theban, 
who had been despatched before the revolt, but not being able 
to anticipate the expedition of the Athenians, sailed up by 
stealth in a trireme after the battle, and advised them to send 
another trireme and ambassadors in company with themselves 
which they did.) 

M 
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6. The Athenians, on the other nand, being much assured 
by the quiet of the Mytilenzans, were calling allies to join 
them, who came much quicker from seeing no vigour on the 
part of the Lesbians; and 'bringing round their ships to a 
new station on the south of the town, they fortified two camps, 
one on each side of the town, and established their blockades 
at both the harbours. Thus they excluded the Mytilenzans 
from the use of the sea; but of the whole of the land they 
were still masters, with the rest of the Lesbians who had now 
come to their assistance; while the Athenians commanded 
only the small extent round their camps, Malea being rather 
a station for their ships and a market [than any thing else]. 
Such were the features of the war about Mytilene. 

7. About the same period of this summer the Athenians 
also despatched thirty ships to the Peloponnese, with Asopius 
son of Phormio as commander; the Acarnanians having re- 
quested them to send them either a son or other relative of 
his to take the command. ‘The ships, as they coasted along, 
ravaged the maritime towns of Laconia. Afterwards Asopius 
sent back home the greater part of them, but himself went to 
Naupactus with twelve; and subsequently, having raised the 
whole populatiun of the Acarnanians, marched against Œniadæ ; 
sailing with his fleet by the Achelous, and his army by land 
laying waste the country. When it did not surrender, he dis- 
missed his land-forces, and having himself sailed to Leucas, 
and made a descent upon Nericus, was cut off on his return, 
and some part of his army with him, by the people of the 
neighbourhood who had come to the rescue, and some few 
guard-troops. The Athenians, after sailing away, subsequently 
recovered their dead from the Leucadians by treaty. 

8. Now the ambassadors of the Mytilensans sent out in the 
first ship, being told by the Lacedamonians to come to Olym- 

pia, in order that the rest of the confederates also might hear 
and consult upon their case, accordingly went thither. It 
was the Olympiad at which Dorieus the Rhodian gained kis 
second victory. And when after the festival they came to a 
conference, the envoys spoke as follows : 


1 Göller differs from Arnold’s interpretation which I have given, and takes 
rò pòs vórov With érefyioay, thinking that both the camps were to the 
south of the city, one on the east, the other on the west side of it. See theiz 
nutes, aud also that of Bishop Thirlwall, vol. iii. p. 17% 
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9. “ With the settled principle of the Greeks with regard 
to a case like ours], Lacedemonians and allies, we are well 
acquainted; for when men revolt in war, and leave their 
former confederacy, those who receive them are pleased with 
them so far as they derive benefit from them; but inasmuch 
as they consider them traitors to their former friends, they 
have a meaner opinion of them. And this is no unfair esti- 
mate of their conduct, supposing that both those who revolt, | 
and those from whom they separate, agreed in their views and 
in kindly feeling, and were equally matched in resources and 
power, and no reasonable ground for the revolt previously 
existed. But this was not the case with us and the Athe- 
nians ; nor ought we to be worse thought of by any one for 
revolting from them in the time of their peril, when we were 
honoured by them in time of peace. 

10. “ For it ison the justice and goodness of our cause that 
we will first address you, especially as we are requesting the 
favour of your alliance; knowing that neither friendship be- 
tween individuals, nor league between communities, is ever 
lasting, unless 'they formed the connexion with an appear- 
ance of good principle towards each other, and were of con- 
genial dispositions in other respects; for from difference of 
feelings difference of conduct also arises. Now between us and 
the Athenians alliance was first made when you left us, and 
withdrew from the Median war, while they stood by us to 
finish the business. We became allies, however, not to the 
Athenians for the enslaving of the Greeks, but to the Greeks 
for their liberation from the Mede. And so long as they led 
us on equal terms, we followed them heartily; but when we 
saw them relaxing in their hostility to the Mede, and ? under- 
taking to enslave the Greeks, we were no longer without 
alarm. Being incapable, however, through the number of 
those who had votes, to join together and defend themselves, 
the allies were reduced to slavery, except ourselves and the 
Chians ; but we joined their enterprises as independent, for- 
sooth, and free—in mame. And now we had no longer in 
the Athenians such leaders as we could trust, having before 
us the examples that were already given: for it was not 


1 According to Göller, pido: is understood after yiyvorro; according te 
Poppo. @iAia xa xowwvia before it. I prefer the former construction, 
3 Or, us Popps takes it, ‘‘ bringing ee subjugation.” 
M 
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likely that they should reduce to subjection those whom they 
had taken into treaty along with us, and not do the same to 
the rest, if ever they had the power. 

11. “ If indeed we had all been still independent, they might 
have been better trusted by us not to attempt any innovation : 
but having the majority subject to them, while they associated 
with us on terms of equality ; and comparing the submission of 
the greater part with our alone being treated as equals, they 
- would naturally brook it the worse; especially as they were 
themselves growing more powerful than ever, and we more 
destitute. But equality of fear is the only sure basis of an 
alliance ; for then the party that wishes to commit any offence 
is deterred by the knowledge that he would not attempt it 
with any advantage on his side. Again, we were left inde- 
pendent for no other reason than inasmuch as their schemes of 
“moire appeared attainable by specious language, and en- 
croacnment in the way of policy rather than of force. For 
at the same time they used us as evidence that such as had 
equal votes with themselves, at any rate, would not join them in 
their enterprises against their will; [and therefore not at all, } 
unless those they attacked were in the wrong: and by the same 
system they also led the stronger states with them against the 
weaker ones first, and by leaving the more powerful until the 
last they were sure to find them less so, when all the rest had 
been stripped away from them. But if they had begun with 
us, while all of them still had their power, and a centre round 
which to take their stand, they would not have subdued them 
so easily. Our fleet, too, caused them a degree of fear, lest by 
uniting together, and joining either you or any other power, 
it might some time bring them into danger. And again, to a 
certain extent we preserved ourselves by paying court to their 
commons, and to those who from time to time took the lead 
of them. We did not, however, expect to be long able to do 
so, if this war had not broken out; looking to the examples 
they had given in their dealings with the rest. 

12 “What then was that alliance of ours, or that freedom to 
ve reied on, in which we received each other contrary to our 
rcai sentiments ; and they, through fear, courted us in war, while 
we did the same to them in peace ? And whereas in the case 
of others it is kindness that most secures faith, in our case t 
was fear that gave this assurance; and we were constrained ty 
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be allies by terror more than by affection; and to whichever 
party security should first give confidence, that party was sure 
to be the first also to violate the treaty in some way or other. 
If therefore we are thought by any one to be wrong in first 
revolting, because they deferred the evils we dreaded, while 
we did not wait in return to see whether any of them would 
be inflicted, he does not view the case aright. 'For if we 
were able on equal terms with them to return their plots against 
us, and their delay in the execution of them, what reason was 
there, that being, [according to this view of the case, ] on an 
equal footing, we should [really] be at their mercy? But as 
it was always in their power to make the attempt, it ought to 
be in ours to guard against it beforehand, 

13. “It was on such grounds and with such reasons, Lace- 
deemonians and allies, that we revolted ; sufficiently clear ones 
for those who hear them to judge that we acted rightly ; and suf- 
ficiently strong ones to alarm us, and make us betake ourselves 
to some means of safety: which indeed we wished to do long 
ago, when we sent to you, while the peace yet lasted, on the 
subject of our revolting, but were prevented by your not re- 
ceiving us into alliance. But now, when the Beeotians invited 
us, we immediately listened to their proposals; and thought 
that we should withdraw ourselves in a twofold manner ; from 
the Greeks, so as not to join in injuring them in company 
with the Athenians, but to join in giving them liberty; and 
from the Athenians, so as not to be ruined by them ourselves 
after the rest, but to be beforehand in acting [against them? 
Our revolt, however, has taken place prematurely, and witn- 
out due preparations ; for which reason also it is the more in- 
cumbent on you to receive us as allies, and send us succour 
speedily ; that you may be seen both assisting those whom you 
ought, and at the same time hurting your enemies. And 
there is an opportunity for doing that, such as there never 
was before; for the Athenians have been wasted both by dis- 
, ease and pecuniary expenditure; and their ships are either 
cruising round your coasts, or stationed against us; so that it 
is not likely they should have any to spare, if in the course oi 
this summer you should invade them a second time both by 


1 In other words, the fact of their being always at the mercy of the Athe 
nians proved the falsity of the hypothests of their being on equal terms with 
them, and therefore the reasonableness of their anticipating the attack which 
might at any time be made upon them, instead of waiting till it had actually 
been made. Such I think is the meaning of this very difficult passage. 
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sea and land; but they will either offer no rcsistance to your 
naval attack, or withdraw their forces from both our shores. 
And let no one deem that he would thus be incurring peril to hime 
self in defence of another man’s country. For whoever thinks 
Lesbos far off, will find it close at hand for assisting him. 
For it is not in Attica that the war will be decided, as men 
imagine, but in that quarter from which Attica derives its 
succours. Now their revenue is drawn from their allies ; and 
it will be still greater, if they subdue us; for no one else will 
revolt, and our resources will be added to theirs; and we 
should be treated worse than those who were enslaved before 
[they revolted]. But if you will give us hearty assistance, 
you will both add to your league a state that has a large navy, 
of which you especially stand in need, and will the more 
easily overthrow the Athenians, by depriving them of their 
allies, (for every one will then join you more boldly,) and will 
escape the charge you have incurred of not assisting those 
who revolt. If, however, you show yourselves as liberators, 
you will find your advantage in the war more certain. 

14. “From respect then for the hopes of the Greeks reposed 
in you, and for that Olympian Jupiter in whose temple we 
stand tin the character of suppliants, assist the Mytilenzeans 
by becoming their allies; and do not abandon us [to destruc- 
tion], standing as we do the brunt of the danger in our 
own persons, while we shall confer on all a general benefit 
from our success, and a still more general detriment, if we 
are ruined through your not being prevailed on to help us 
Show yourselves then to be such men as the Greeks esteem 
you, and as our fear would have you to be.” 

15. To this effect spoke the Mytilenezans. When the Lace- 
dzemonians and the confederates had heard them, they admitted 
the force of their arguments, and received the Lesbians into 
alliance. And with regard to the invasion of Attica, they told 
the confederates who were present to go with all speed to the 
isthmus with two thirds of their forces, to put it into execution, 
and were themselves the first to arrive there, and proceeded 
to get ready at the isthmus machines for hauling their ships, 
with a view to transporting them from Corinth to the sea on 
the side of Athens, and making an attack both by sea and 
land at the same time. They, then, were heartily engaged in 
these operations; but the rest of the confederates were slow 

Literally, ‘‘ like as suppliants.”’ 
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in assembling, 23 they were occupied in gathering in their 
harvest, and sick of making expeditions. 

16. The Athenians were aware that they were making 
these preparations from a conviction of their weakness; and 
wishing to show that it was not a correct opinion, but that 
they were able, without moving the squadron stationed against 
Lesbos, at the same time to repel with ease that which was 
coming against them from the Peloponnese, they manned a hun- 
dred ships, going on board themselves, (with the exception of 
the knights and the ' pentacosio-medimni,) and their resident 
aliens ; and having put out to the isthmus, they made both a 
display [of their power], and descents on whatever parts of 
the Peloponnese they pleased. When the Lacedemonians 
saw things so contrary to their expectation, they thought that 
what had been told them by the Lesbians was not true ; and 
considering themselves in a strait, as their allies at the same 
time had not joined them, and the thirty Athenian ships 
cruising round the Peloponnese were reported to be ravaging 
the land near their city, they returned home. Afterwards, 
however, they prepared a fleet to send to Lesbos, and gave 
orders to the different states for ships to the number of forty, 
and appointed Alcidas, ? who was to conduct the expedition, 
their high-admiral. The Athenians, too, returned with their 
hundred ships, when they saw that the Lacedzmonians had 
done so. 

17. 3 At the time that this squadron was at sea, they had 

1 These were the citizens whose lands brought them in yearly 500 medim- 
ni (equal to about 94 English quarters) of corn, wine, or oil; and they 
formed the highest of the four classes into which Solon divided the Athenian 
people. The knights formed the second class, their qualification being 300 
$ O, and were so called from being obliged to serve in war on horse- 

acK. 

2 I am far from certain what is the exact force of this clause, but think it 
may possibly refer to the fact of Alcidas having been fixed upon to command 
this expedition before the office of high-admiral was conferred upon him; 
and that his subsequent appointment to that office is also referred to, c. 26. 
1, Tà9—vaŭs dwéiotethay Exovra Adxiday, ös Hv aùrois vavapyxos, Tpoosráč- 
avres : in which case mpooráčavres would be far from being superfluous, as 
it has generally been supposed. If, however, this interpretation be thought 
fanciful, the ueAXev must simply mean that he ‘“‘ was to conduct the expe- 
dition ” in his capacity as admiral. 

3 “ The object of this chapter,” as Arnold observes, ‘‘ is merely to bring 
in what Thucydides had forgotten to mention in its proper place, namely 
the greatest naval force, and the greatest war expenditure, which Athens had 


ever been rble to employ and support ; just as he had mentioned, II. 31. 8, 
' the greatest :und army which she had ever rent cut on one service 
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about the largest number of ships they had ever possessed at 
once, !in effective and fine condition : (though they had as many, 
or even more, at the beginning of the war.) For a hundred 
kept guard round Attica, Eubæa, and Salamis, while another 
hundred were cruising about the Peloponnese, besides those 
at Potidea and in other places ; so that altogether there were 
two hundred and fifty [in service] in the course of that one 
summer. And it was this, in conjunction with Potidea, that 
most exhausted their revenues. For at Potidea the number 
of heavy-armed that kept guard at two drachmas a day, (for 
each man received one for himself and another for his servant, * 
was at first three thousand ; and not fewer than these remain- 
ed there to the end of the siege, besides one thousand six hun- 
dred with Phormio, who went away before it was concluded ; 
while all the ships, too, received the same pay. In this way 
then was their money heedlessly lavished at first ; and sucl 
was the largest number of ships manned by them. 

18. At the same time that the Lacedsemonians were in the 
neighbourhood of the isthmus, the Mytilenzans marched by 
land, both themselves and their auxiliaries, against Methym- 
na, in hope of its being betrayed to them. After assaulting 
the city, when they did not succeed as they had expected to 
do, they withdrew to Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus, and having 
rendered the condition of those towns more secure, and 
strengthened the fortifications, they returned home. When 
they had retired, the Methymnzans marched against Antissa ; 
and being defeated by the inhabitants and their auxiliaries in 
a sortie that was made, many of them were slain, and the re- 
mainder retreated as quickly as possible. ‘The Athenians, on 
receiving this intelligence of the Mytilenszans’ commanding 
the country, and their own troops not being sufficient to keep 
them in check, sent, about the beginning of autumn, Paches 
son of Epicurus as commander, with a thousand heavy-armed 
of their own ; who having themselves rowed their ships, ar- 
rived at Mytilene, and enclosed it all round with a single wall ; 
forts being built on some of the strongest points of it. Thus 
the place was vigorously blockaded on both sides, by land and 
by sea ; and the commencement of winter was near at hand. 


1 Literally, ‘ effective. in fine condition ;’ ‘‘ with handsomeness,” as 
Blvomficld renders it; whose interpretation of the passage I prefer to either 
tdoller's or Poppo’s. 
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19. The Athenians, being in want of money for the siege, 
although they had among themselves for the first time raised 
a contribution of two hundred talents, despatched to their 
allies also twelve ships to levy subsidies, and Lysicles with 
five others in command of them. Accordingly he levied them 
in various places, cruising about; and having gone up the 
country from Myus in Caria, across the plain of the Mæan- 
der, as far as the hill of Sandius, he was both slain him- 
self and many of the army besides, in an attack made by the 
Carians and the people of Anæa. 

20. The same winter the Platæans, (for they were still 
besieged by the Peloponnesians and Beeotians,) when dis- 
tressed by the failure of their provisions, and when there was 
no hope of aid from Attica, and no other means of safety pre- 
sented itself, both themselves and the Athenians who were be- 
sieged with them formed a design, in which they were at first 
unanimous, for all to sally forth and pass the walls of the 
enemy, if they could force their way over them ; the attempt 
having been suggested to them by Theænetus son of Tolmidas, 
a soothsayer, and Eupomidas son of Daimachus, who was also 
one of their generals. Subsequently half of them shrank from 
it, thinking it a great risk ; but about two hundred and twenty 
voluntarily persevered in the attempt, [which they effected] in 
the following manner. They made ladders to suit the height 
of the enemy’s wall, measuring by the layers of bricks, where 
the wall looking toward them happened to be imperfectly 
whitewashed. Now many counted the layers at the same 
time; and though some would naturally miss the correct calcu- 
lation, the majority would attain it ; especially as they counted 
them many times over, and were also at no great distance, but 
the wall was easily observed by them as far as they wished. 
In this way they ascertained the proper length of the ladders, 
guessing the measure from the thickness of the bricks. 

21. Now the wall of the Peloponnesians was of the follow 
ing construction. It consisted of two lines round the place, 
one against the Plateans, and another in case any one should 
attack them on the outside from Athens; and the lines were 
about sixteen feet apart. In this interval then of the sixteen 
feet there were quarters built, and partitioned out amongst the 
soldiers that were on guard ; and these were continuous, so 
that it appeared but one thick wall, with battlements on each 
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side. At the distance of every ten battlements there were 
towers, of considerable size, and of the same breadth as the 
wall, reaching both to its inner and its outer front, so that 
there was no passage by the side of a tower, but they passed 
through the middle of them. During the nights therefore, 
whenever it was stormy and wet weather, they used to leave 
the battlements, and to keep watch from the towers, as they 
were only at a short distance one from another, and were cover- 
ed in above. Such then was the nature of the wall by which 
the Plateans were enclosed. 

22. When they had made their preparations, having watched 
for a stormy night of wind and rain, and at the same time 
moonless, they went forth under the guidance of those who 
had been the authors of the enterprise. In the first place then 
they crossed the ditch which ran round their city, and then 
came up to the enemy’s wall, unperceived by the sentinels ; for 
they did not see before them in the dark, and did not hear 
them owing to the wind, which drowned with its clatter the 
noise of their approach ; besides, they went far apart from each 
other, that their arms might not clash together and betray 
them. They were also lightly armed, and had only the left 
foot shod, for security against slipping in the mire. So they 
came up to the battlements at one of the spaces between the 
towers, knowing that they were deserted. First came those 
who carried the ladders, which they planted ; then twelve light- 
armed, with only a dagger and a breastplate, proceeded to 
mount, Ammias son of Corcelius leading them, and being the 
first to mount, and after him his followers, six going to-each 

` of the towers. Next after them came another party of 
light-armed, with darts, whose shields, that they might the 
more easily advance, others carried in the rear, and were 
ready to hand them to them whenever they came to the ene- 
my. When a considerable number had got up, the sentinels 
in the towers discovered it ; for one of the Plateans, in lay- 
ing hold of the battlements, threw down a tile from them, 
which made a noise as it fell, And immediately a shout was 
raised, and the troops rushed to the wall, for they did not 
know what the alarm was, the night being dark, and the 
weather stormy; and besides those of the Plateans who had 
been left behind in the town sallied forth, and made an attack 
on the wall of the Peloponnesians on the opposite side tọ 
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where their men were getting over, that they might pay as 
little attention as possible to them. Thus, though they were 
alarmed, and stood to their several posts, no one ventured 
to go to the rescue beyond his own station, but they were at 
a loss to conjecture what was going on. Meanwhile their 
three hundred, whose orders were to give aid at whatever 
point it might be necessary, proceeded outside the wall in the 
direction of the shout. Fire-signals of an attack from the 
enemy were likewise raised towards Thebes ; but the Platezans 
in the city also raised many others, which had been prepared 
beforehand for this purpose, that the indications of the enemy’s 
signals might be indistinct, and so [their friends] might not 
come to their aid, thinking the business something different 
from what it really was, till those of their own number who 
had gone out should have escaped and gained their safety. 
23. In the mean time, with regard:to the party of Plateans 
that were scaling the wall, when the first of them had mounted, 
and after putting the sentinels to the sword, had taken pos- 
session of each of the two towers, they posted themselves in 
them, and kept guard, to prevent any reinforcement coming 
through them; and when they had raised ladders to them 
from the wall, and sent up a considerable party of men, 
those at the towers kept in check with their missiles, ! both 
from above and below, such as were coming to the rescue; 
while the other and greater part of them had in the mean time 
planted many ladders, and thrown down the battlements, and 
were passing over between the towers. As each successively 
effected his passage, he took his stand on the edge of the ditch ; 
and thence they used their bows and darts against any one 
that came to the rescue along the wall, and tried to stop the 
passage [of their comrades]. When all were over, those on 
the towers descended—the last of them with great difficulty— 
and proceeded to the ditch; and in the mean time the three 
hundred were coming against them with torches. Now the 
Platzans, as they stood in the dark on the edge of the ditch, 
had a better view of them, and discharged their arrows and 
darts against the exposed parts of their bodies; while they 
themselves, in the obscurity of their position, were the less 
seen for the torches; so that even the last of the Platzans 


3 i, e. from the top of the towers and from the wall at their base. 
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got clear over the ditch, though with difficulty and by a vio- 
lent effort; for ice had frozen over it. not strong enough to 
allow of their walking on it, but rather watery, as it usually 
is with a 'wind more east than north; and the night bein 
somewhat snowy in consequence of such a wind, had swollen 
. the water in it, which they crossed with their heads barely 
above it. ?But at the same time their escape was mainly 
effected through the violence of the storm. 

24. Starting from the ditch, the Plateans went in a body 
along the road leading to Thebes, keeping the chapel of the 
hero Androcrates on their right, thinking that the Pelopon- 
nesians would least suspect their taking that road, towards 
their enemies’ country; and in the mean time they saw them 
in pursuit with torches along the road to Citheron and the 
Oak-heads, in the direction of Athens. So after they had 
gone six or seven stades along the road to Thebes, they then 
turned off, and took that which leads to the mountain, to 
Erythre, and Hysiæ; and having resched the hills, they 
escaped to Athens, to the number of two hundred and twelve 
out of one originally greater ; for some of them turned back 
again into the city before they passed over the wall, and one 
bowman was taken prisoner at the outer ditch. So the Pelo- 
ponnesians gave up the pursuit and returned to their posts ; 
while the Platzans in the town, knowing nothing of what had 
nappened, but having been informed by those who returned 
that not a man had escaped, sent out a herald as soon as it 
was day, and wished to make a truce for taking up their dead ; 
when, however, they knew the truth, they ceased from their 
application. In this way then the party of Plateans passed 
over the wall and were saved. 

25. At the close of the same winter, Salzthus the Lacede- 

1 Arnold and Bloomfield, on the authority of the Scholiast, supply mã- 
Aov before ñ. Indeed, if both the east and north wind were rainy, from 
what quarter could a clear and dry frost be expected? For the character 
here attributed to the east wind, compare Horace, Epod. 16. 53, “ Ut neque 
largis Aquosus Eurus arva radat imbribus.” In the words that follow, if 
the vad in broverouévy has the diminutive force which is generally at- 
tributed to it, the swelling of the water in the ditch must be referred to the 
general character of the night, as before described ; for without the violent 


storms of rain it is evident that a little snow could have produced no such 
efiect in so short a time. 

2 The force of the xal seems to be, that although the storm increased the 
Gi-xculty of crossing the ditch, it also contributed very large-y to the success 
of sxueir plan in other respects, 
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monian was sent ont from Lacedemon in a trireme to My- 
tilene ; and having gone by sea to Pyrrha, and thence by 
land, he entered Mytilene unobserved, along the bed of a tor- 
rent, where the lines round the town were passable, and told 
the magistrates that there would be an invasion of Attica, 
and at the same time the ships would come which were to 
have assisted them before ; and that he himself had been de- 
spatched in advance on this account, and to attend to all other 
matters. The Mytilenzans therefore took fresh courage, and 
thought less of coming to terms with the Athenians. And 
so ended this winter, and the fourth year of the war of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 

26. The following summer, after the Peloponnesians had 
despatched Alcidas, who was their high-admiral, (for they had 
conferred that office upon him,) with the 'two and forty ships 
to Mytilene, they the:nselves and their allies made an irrup- 
tion into Attica; that the Athenians, being harassed both 
ways, might be the less able to send succours against the 
ships that were sailing to Mytilene. The commander in this 
irruption was Cleomenes, as representative of Pausanias, the 
son of Pleistoanax, who was king, and still a minor, and Cle- 
omenes was his father’s brother. They ravaged therefore 
both the parts which had been devastated before, if there 
were any thing that had shot up again, and all that had 
been passed over in their previous irruptions. And this in- 
vasion was most severely felt by the Athenians, next to the 
second ; for continually expecting to hear from Lesbos of some 
achievement performed by their ships, which they thought 
had by this time made their passage, they went on committing 
general devastation. When, however, none of the results 
which they expected was obtained, and when their provisions 
had failed, they returned, and were dispersed through their 
several countries. 

27. The Mytileneans, meanwhile, as the ships from the 
Peloponnese had not come to them, but were wasting the 
time, and as their provisions had failed, were compelled to 

1 As only forty are mentioned before, c. 16. 3, and 25. 2, Arnold thinks it 

ible that the additional two formed the contingent of Lacedzemon itself. 
hey are again spoken of as forty, c. 29. 1, and 69. 1; in which places he 
may refer to them merely in round numbers, In the words that follow, 


Arwold agrees with Göller that either xyovra or wooordfayres is superflu- 
Ous; but see note onc. 16. 3. 
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come to terms with the Athenians, by the following circum- 
stances. Sinceeven Salæthus himself no longer expected the 
arrival of the fleet, he equipped as heavy-armed soldiers the 
commons who had before been only light-armed, with a view 
to sallying out against the Athenians; but as soon as they 
were in possession of arms, they no longer obeyed their com- 
manders, but collecting in groups, ordered those in power to 
bring the provision-stores into public view, and divide them 
amongst all; or they would themselves make terms with the 
Athenians, and deliver up the city. 

28. The members of the government, knowing that they 
would not be able to prevent them, and that they would them- 
selves be exposed to danger if excluded from the arrangement, 
made a general agreement with Paches and the army, that the 
Athenians should be at liberty to adopt what measures they 
chose respecting the Mytilenæans ; that they should receive the 
army into the city, and send ambassadors to Athens to plead 
their cause ; and that until they returned, Paches should 
neither throw into prison, nor reduce to slavery, nor put to 
death, any of the Mytilenæans. This was the nature of the 
agreement: but those of the inhabitants who had been most 
prominent in negotiating with the Lacedæmonians, were very 
much alarmed when the army entered the city, and could not 
restrain themselves, but went and seated themselves by the 
altars, notwithstanding [the assurances that had been given]. 
Paches, however, raised them up with a promise to do them 
no harm, and deposited them in Tenedos until the Athenians 
should have come to some determination about them. He 
also sent some triremes to Antissa, and won the place over; 
and arranged all other matters concerning the forces as he 
pleased. | 

29. Now the Peloponnesians on board the forty ships, who 
ought with all speed to have joined the Mytilenzans, both 
lost time in cruising about the Peloponnese itself, and pro- 
ceeded at their leisure during the rest of the voyage, unob- 
served by the Athenians at home, until they touched at De- 
los; after leaving which island they came to land at Icarus and 
Myconus, and there received the first tidings of the capture of 
Mytilene. Wishing, however, to know the exact truth of the 
matter, they put into Embatum in the Erythrean territory 
seven days having elapsed from he taking of Mytilene when 
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they did so. After hearing the exact truth, they consulted 
on the present state of affairs; and Teutiaplus, au Elean, ad- 
dressed them as follows: 

30. “ Alcidas, and the rest of my Peloponnesian colleagues 
ia the command of the forces, my opinion is that we should 
sail 'straightway to Mytilene, before we have been heard of. 
For in all probability we shall find great want of watchful- | 
ness, as is usual on the part of men who have but recently 
taken possession of a city. By sea, indeed, where they have 
no thought of any enemy attacking them, and where our 
strength mainly lies, this will be altogether the case; and 
even their land-forces are likely to be dispersed through the 
houses too carelessly. If then we were to fall upon them 
suddenly and in the night, I hope that with the aid of those 
in the city, (if, indeed, there be any one left who wishes us 
well, ) ? possession of the place might be gained. And let us 
not shrink from the danger, but consider that the proverbial 
“ surprises of war” are nothing else than chances such as 
this; which if any one should guard against in his own case, 
and avail himself of them, when he saw them in the case of 
his enemy, he would be a most successful general.” 

31. Such was his speech ; but he did not persuade Alcidas. 
On the other hand, some of the exiles from Ionia and the 
Lesbians who were on board with them, advised, that since he 
was afraid of that danger, he should seize one of the Ionian 
cities, or Cyme in Æolia ; so that having a city as the base of 
their operations they might excite Ionia to revolt: (and there 
was reason to hope this, for their arrival was unwelcome to 
no one.) If then they should take away from the Athenians 
this their chief source of revenue, and if at the same time 


1 Literally, ‘‘ just as we are.” 

? Or more literally, ‘ our measures might be achieved.” 

3 The difficulties in the construction of this passage are too numerous to be 
even separately mentioned here. What I have given is, I think, the most pro- 
bable meaning of the original, according to Arnold’s text; as the position of 
the cio: seems absolutely to require that it should be taken after ivnrae, 
and not after a popuousey: Goller and Bloomfield reject it altogether asa 
mere gloss; and according to that reading the éhoppovow would, of course, 
refer tothe Athenians, For my own part, I am far from certain that éop- 
mæ, the reading which is found in all the manuscripts, has not unneces- 
sarily been altered; whether aùroús or aùrois be the genuine form of the 
pronoun governed by it. In the former case it would mean, “ if they should 

e put to expense by exciting them t hostilities,” i. e. the Ionians, under- 
stoud from Tà» "leviav ; in the latte: ‘by attacking them.’ Fo: though 
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they should themselves incur the expense of keeping a ficet 
of observation, they thought they should prevail on Pisuthnes 
also to take part in the war with them. He did not, however, 
accede to this proposal either; but was most strongly in- 
clined, since he had come too late for Mytilene, to reach the 
Peloponnese again as quickly as possible. 

32. Weighing therefore from Embatum, he coasted along, 
and having touched at Myonnesus, a place belonging to the 
Teians, he butchered most of the prisoners he had taken on 
his passage. On his coming to anchor at Ephesus ambassa- 
dors came from the Samians of Ansa, and told him that he 
-was not liberating Greece in the right way, by destroying 
men who were neither raising their hands against him, nor 
were hostile to him, but allies of the Athenians through neces- 
sity ; and if he did not cease, he would bring few of his enemies 
into friendship with him, but would find many more of his 
friends become his enemies. He was convinced [by these 
arguments |, and set at liberty all the Chians he had still in 
his hands, and some of the others. [' And there had been very 
many taken by him]; for at the sight of his ships the men 
did not fly, but rather came to them, thinking they were from 
Athens; and they had not even the slightest expectation, that 
while the Athenians had command of the sea, Peloponnesian 
ships would dare to cross over to Ionia. 

33. From Ephesus Alcidas sailed as quickly as possible, 
and took to flight. For while still lying at anchor off Cla- 
rus, he had been seen by the Salaminian and the Paralus 
ships, (which happened to be sailing from Athens,) and fear- 
ing pursuit, he took his course across the open sea, intending 
to make no land voluntarily but the Peloponnese. Now 
tidings of him had been sent to Paches and the Athenians 
from the Erythrean-country, and indeed from every quarter ; 
for as Ionia had no fortified towns, the alarm was great lest the 
Peloponnesians in coasting along, even though they did not 
intend to stay, might at the same time assault and plunder the 
cities. And now the Paralus and Salaminian, having seen 


the middle voice of the verb is more generally used in that sense, I cannot 
think it impossible that Thucydides might sometimes use the active also; 
aa Euripides does, Hippol. 1270. 

1 Some such clause as this seems necessary, as the following paragraph is 
nten‘led to account for his havirg made so many prisoners 
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him at Clarus, themselves brought intelligence of the fact. 
Accordingly he made chase with all speed, and continued in 
pursuit of him as far as the isle of Patmos, but returned when 
he found that he was not within distance to be overtaken, 
He considered it, however, a lucky thing, as he did not fall in 
with them out at sea, that they had not been overtaken any 
where near shore, and obliged to form an encampment, and 
so give his forces the trouble of watching and blockading 
them. 

34. As he coasted along on his return, he touched, amongst 
other places, at Notium, [the port] of the Colophonians, where 
they had settled after the capture of the upper city by Itame- 
nes and the barbarians, who had been called in by individuals 
on the ground of a factious quarrel. The city was taken 
‘about the time that the second irruption of the Peloponnesians 
into Attica took place. Those then who had fled for refuge to 
Notium, and settled there, having again split into factions, one 
party introduced and kept in the fortified quarter of the town 
an auxiliary force of Arcadians and barbarians sent by Pi- 
suthnes ; and those of the Colophonians in the upper city who 
formed the Median party, went in with them and joined their 
community ; while those who had retired from them, and 
were now in exile, introduced Paches. He invited Hippias, 
the commander of the Arcadians in 'the fortified quarter, to a 
parley, on condition that if he proposed nothing to meet his 
wishes, he should restore him safe and sound to the fortress ; 
but when he went out to him, he kept him in hold, though 
not in bonds; and having assaulted the place on a sudden 
and when they were not expecting it, he took it, and put te 
the sword the Arczadians and all the rest that were in it. 
Having afterwards taken Hippias into it, as he had agreed 
to do, he seized him when he was inside, and shot him 
through. He then gave up Notium to the Colophonians, exs 
vepting the Median party ; and the Athenians subsequently: 
sent out colonists, and settled the place according to their owu 
laws ; having collected all the Colophonians, wherever there 
was one in any of the cities. 

35. On his arrival at Mytilene Paches reduced Pyrrha an ‘ 
Eresus, and having seized Salethus the Lacedeimonian in the 

1 Properly “ tho cross-wall,” which divided one part of the town from th: 


rent. 
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city, where he was hiding, he despatched him to Athens, and 
with him the Mytilenzans at Tenedos, whom he had deposited 
there, and whomever else he thought implicated in the revolt. 
He also sent back the greater part of his forces. With the 
remainder he stayed there, and settled the affairs of Mytilene 
and the rest of Lesbos, as he thought proper. 

36. On the arrival of the men with Salæthus, the Athe- 
nians immediately put the latter to death, though he held out 
certain promises, and amongst others, that he would obtain the 
retreat of the Peloponnesians from Platæa (for it was still 
being besieged): but respecting the former they deliberated 
what to do; and in their anger they determined to put to 
death, not only those that were there, but all the Mytilenzans 
also that were of age ; and to make slaves of the women and, 
children. For they both urged against them [the aggravated 
character of | their revolt in other respects, namely, that they 
had executed it without being subject to their dominion, like 
the rest ; and the fact of the Peloponnesian ships having 
dared to venture over to Ionia to assist them, contributed also 
no little to their wrath ; for they thought it was with no short 
premeditation that they had revolted. ‘They sent therefore a 
trireme to Paches with intelligence of their resolution, and 
commanded him to despatch the Mytilenzans as quickly as 
possible. The next day they felt immediately a degree of re- 
pentance, and reflected that the resolution they had passed 
was a cruel and sweeping one, to put a whole city to the 
sword, instead of those who were guilty. When the Mytile- 
næan ambassadors who were present, and those of the Athe- 
nians who co-operated with them, perceived this, they got the 
authorities to put the question again to the vote; and the 
more easily prevailed on them to do it, because they also saw 
plainly that the majority of the citizens wished some one to 
give them another opportunity of deliberating. An assembly 
therefore being immediately summoned, different opinions 
were expressed on both sides ; and Cleon, son of Cleznetua, 
who had carried the former resolution, to put them to death, 
being on other subjects also the most violent of the citizens, 
and by far the most influential with the commons, at that time 

came forward again, and spoke as follows : 

37. “ On many other occasions before this have I been con- 
vinced that a democracy is incapable of maintaining dominion 
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over others, and I am so more than ever from your present 
change of purpose respecting the Mytileneans. For owing 
to your daily freedom from fear, and from plotting against 
each other, you entertain the same views towards your allics 
also. And you do not reflect, in whatever case you may either 
have made a mistake through being persuaded by their words, 
or may have given way to pity, that you show such weakness to 
your own peril, and at the same time too gain no gratitude from 
your allies ; not considering that it is a tyrannical dominion 
which you hold, and over men who are plotting against you, 
and involuntarily subject to you ; and who obey you not from 
any favours you confer on them to your own hurt, but from 
the fact of your being superior to them through your power, 
rather than their good feeling. But of all things it is the 
most fearful, if nothing of what we have resolved is to be 
stedfast ; and if we are not convinced that a state with in- 
ferior laws which are unchanged is better than one with good 
ones which are not authoritative; that homely wit with 
moderation is more useful than cleverness with intemperance ; 
and that the duller class of men, compared with the more ta- 
lented, generally speaking, manage public affairs better. For 
the latter wish to appear wiser than the laws, and to overrule 
what is ever spoken for the public good—thinking that they 
could not show their wisdom in more important matters—and 
by such means they generally ruin their country. But the 
former, distrusting their own talent, deign to be less learned 
than the laws, and less able than to find fault with the words 
of one who has spoken well ; and being judges on fair terms, 
rather than rivals for a prize, they are more commonly right 
in their views. So then ought we also to do, and not to ad- 
vise your people contrary to our real opinion, urged on by 
cleverness and rivalry of talent. 

38. “I, then, continue of the same opinion ; and am aston- 
ished at those who have proposed to discuss a second time thie 
case of the Mytilenzeans, and caused in it a delay of time, 
which is all for the advantage of the guilty (for so the sufferer 
proceeds against the offender with his anger less keen ; whereas 
when retribution treads most closely on the heels of suffering, 
it best matches it in wreaking vengeance). I wonder, too, 
who will be the man to maintain the opposite opinion, and to 
pretend to show that the mariaa done by the Mytilenæans 
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ore beneficial to us, and that our misfortunes are losses to our 
allies. It is evident that either trusting to his eloquence he 
would strive to prove, in opposition to us, that what we con- 
sider most certain has not been ascertained ; or, urged on by 
the hope of gain, will endeavour to lead us away by an ela- 
borate display of specious language. But in such contests as 
these the state gives the prizes to others, and takes only the 
dangers itself. And it is you who are to blame for it, through 
unwisely instituting these contests; inasmuch as you are ac- 
customed to attend to speeches like spectators [in a theatre], 
and to facts like mere listeners [to what others tell you] ; 
with regard to things future, judging of their possibility from 
those who have spoken cleverly about them ; and with regard 
to things which have already occurred, not taking what has 
been done as more credible from your having seen it, than what 
has been only heard from those who in words have delivered 
a clever invective. And so you are the best men to be im- 
posed on with novelty of argument, and to be unwilling to 
follow up what has been approved by you ; being slaves to 
every new paradox, and despisers of what is ordinary. Each 
of you wishes, above all, to be able to speak himself; but 
if that is not possible, in rivalry of those who so speak, 
you strive not to appear to have followed his sentiments at 
second-hand ; but when he has said any thing cleverly, you 
would fain appear to have anticipated its expression by your 
applause, and are eager to catch beforehand what is said, and 
at the same time slow to foresee the consequences of it. 
Thus you look, so to speak, for something different from the 
circumstances in which we are actually living; while you 
have not a sufficient understanding of even that which is before 
you. In a word, you are overpowered by the pleasures of the 
ear, and are like men sitting to 'be amused by rhetoricians 
rather than deliberating upon state affairs. 

39. “ Wishing then to call you off from this course, I declare 
to you that the Mytilenæans have injured you more than any 
one state ever did. For I can make allowance for men who 
have revolted because they could not endure your government, 
or because they were compelled by their enemies. But for 
those who inhabited an island with fortifications, and had only 
to fear our enemies by sea, on which element, too, they were 
1 Literally, ‘‘ as spectators ” of them. 
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themselves not unprotected against them by a fleet of triremes, 
and who lived independent, and were honoured in the highest 
degree by us, and then treated us in this way ; what else did 
tŁose men do than deliberately devise our ruin, and rise up 
against us, rather than revolt from us, (revolt, at least, is the 
part of those who are subject to some violent treatment, ) and 
seek to ruin us by siding with our bitterest enemies? Yet 
surely that is more intolerable than if they waged war against 
you by themselves for the acquisition of power. Again, nei- 
ther were the calamities of their neighbours, who had already 
revolted from us and been subdued, a warning to them; nor 
did the good. fortune they enjoyed make them loath to come 
into trouble; but being over-confident with regard to the 
future, and having formed hopes beyond their power, though 
less than their desire, they declared war, having determined 
to prefer might to right; for at a time when they thought 
they should overcome us, they attacked us, though they were 
not being wronged. But success is wont to make those states 
insolent to which it comes most unexpected and with the 
shortest notice; whereas the good fortune which is according 
to men’s calculation is generally more steady than when it 
comes beyond their expectation; and, so to say, they more 
easily drive off adversity than they preserve prosperity. The 
Mytilenzans, then, ought all along to have been honoured by 
us on the same footing as the rest, and in that case they would 
not have come to such a pitch of insolence; for in other in- 
stances, as well as theirs, man is naturally inclined to despisa 
those who court him, and to respect those who do not stoop tc 
him. But let them even now be punished as their crime de- 
serves ; and let not the guilt attach to the aristocracy, while you 
acquit the commons. For at any rate they all alike attacked. . 
you; since they might have come over to us, and so have 
been now in possession of their city again. Thinking, how 
ever, the chance they ran with the aristocracy to be the safer, 
they joined them in revolting. And now consider; if you at- 
tach the same penalties to those of the allies who were com- 
pelled by their enemies to revolt, and to those who did it 
voluntarily, which of them, think you, will not revolt on any 
slight pretext, when he either gains his liberation, if he suc- 
ceed, or incurs no extreme suffering, if he fail? And so we 
shall presently have to risk both our money and our lives 
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against each separate state. And if we are successful, 
taking possession of a ruined city, you will hereafter be de- 
prived of all future revenue from it—in which our strength 
consists; while if we fail, we shall have fresh enemies in ad- 
dition to those we have already ; and during the time that we 
ought to be opposing our present foes, we shall be engaged in 
hostilities with our own allies. 

40. “ You ought not therefore to hold out any hope, either 
relying on oratory or purchased with money, of their receiving 
allowance for having erred through human infirmity. For 
they did not involuntarily hurt you, but wittingly plotted 
against you; and it is only what is involuntary that can claim 
allowance. I, then, both on that first occasion [so advised 
you |, and now contend that you should not rescind you 
former resolutions, nor err through three things, the most in- 
expedient for empire, namely, pity, delight in oratory, and 
lenity. For pity is properly felt towards those of a kindred 
temper, and not towards those who will not feel it in re- 
turn, but are of necessity our enemies for ever. And the 
orators who delight us with their language will have a field 
in other subjects of less importance, instead of one in which 
the state, after being a little pleased, will pay a great penalty ; 
while they themselves from their good speaking will receive 
good treatment in return. And lenity is shown to those 
who will be well-disposed in future, rather than to those who 
remain just what they were, and not at all less hostile. To 
sum up in one word, if you are persuaded by me, you will do 
what is just towards the Mytilenzans, and at the same time 
expedient; but if you decide otherwise, you will not oblige 
them, but will rather pass sentence upon yourselves. For if 
they were right in revolting, you cannot properly maintain 
your empire. If, however, you determine to do so, even 
though .it is not proper, you must also, overlooking what is 
right, punish these men from regard to expediency, or else 
give up your empire, and act the honest man without danger. 
Resolve, then, to requite them with the same penalty; and 
not ta show yourselves, in escaping their designs, more in- 
sensible than those who formed them against you ; considering 
what they would probably have done, if they had prevailed 
over you; especially, as they were the first to begin the 
wrong. For it is those who do ill to any one without reason, 
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that persecute him most bitterly, nay, even to the death, 
from suspicion of the danger of their enemy’s being spared ; 
since he who has suffered evil without ary necessity, [but by 
provoking it himself, | is more bitter, if he escape, than one 
who was an enemy on equal terms. Be not therefore traitors 
to your own cause 5 but bringing yourselves in feeling as 
near as possible to the actual state of suffering, and reflecting 
how you would in that case have valued their subjection 
above every thing, now pay them back in return, not indulg- 
ing in weakness at the present moment, nor forgetting the 
danger which once hung over you. Punish these men, I say, as 
they deserve; and give a striking example to the rest of your 
allies, that whoever revolts will pay the penalty for it with 
nis life. For if they know this, you will less frequently have 
to neglect your enemies, while you are fighting with your own 
confederates.” 

41. To this effect spoke Cleon. After him Diodotus son 
of Eucrates, who in the former assembly spoke most strongly 
against putting the Mytilenzans to death, came forward then 

also, and said as follows. 
' 42, “TI neither blame those who have a, second time pro- 
posed the discussion of the case of the Mytilenzans, nor com- 
mend those who object to repeated deliberation on the most 
important subjects; but I think that the two things most 
opposed to good counsel are haste and passion, one of which 
is generally the companion of folly, and the other of coarse- 
ness and narrowness of mind. And whoever contends that 
words are not to be the exponents of measures, is either 
wanting in understanding, or self-interested: wanting in un- 
derstanding, if he thinks it possible to express himself in any 
other way on what is future and not certain; self-interested, 
if, when wishing to persuade to something base, he thinks 
that he could not speak to his credit on a discreditable sub- 
ject, but that by clever calumniation he might confound both 
his opponents and audience. But most cruel of all are those 
who charge us besides with a display [of rhetoric] for pecu- 
niary motives. For if they only imputed ignorance, he who 
failed in carrying his point would retire with a character for 
want of understanding, rather than of honesty: but when a 


‘Géller and Poppo follow Hermann in taking dwdAduvras passively, 
“they are killed by living in suspicion cf danger,” &c. 
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charge of dishonesty is brought against him, if successful, he 
is suspected ; and if ufisuccessful, together with his inability, 
he is also thought dishonest. And the state is not benefited 
by such a system; for through fear it is deprived of its coun- 
sellors. Most prosperous indeed would it be, if such of its 
citizens were incapable of speaking ; for then they would be 
less often persuaded to do wrong. But the good citizen ought 
to show himself the better speaker not by terrifying his op- 
ponent, but by meeting him on equal terms; and the state 
that acts wisely should not, indeed, confer honour on the man 
who most frequently gives good advice, but neither should it 
detract from what he enjoys already; and so far from punish- 
ing him who is wrong in his judgment, it should not even 
degrade him. For so the successful counsellor would be least 
tempted to speak any thing contrary to his real opinion, in 
order to gratify his uearers; and the unsuccessful one would 
be least anxious by the same means of gratification to bring 
over the multitude to Ais side also. 

43. “But we dothe contrary of this; and moreover, if any 
one be suspected of speaking with a view to his own advan- 
tage, though at the same time what is best, through grudging 
him the gain of which we have but an uncertain idea, we de- 
prive the state of its certain benefit. And thus good advice, 
given in a straightforward manner, has come to be no less 
suspected than bad ; so that it is equally necessary for one who 
wishes to carry the most dreadful measures to win over the 
multitude by trickery, and for one who speaks on the better 
side to gain credit by falsehood. And the state alone it is 
impossible, owing to these over-wise notions, to serve in an 
open manner and without deceiving it; for he who openly 
confers any good upon it is suspected of getting secretly, in 
some way or other, an advantage in return. Now on subjects 
of the greatest importance, and with such an estimate of our 
conduct, we [orators] ought to speak with more extensive 
forethought than you who take but an off-hand view of mea- 
sures; especiafly as we ‘are responsible for the advice we 
give, whereas you are irresponsible for listening to it. For. 
if he who offered counsel, and he who followed it, suffered 
alike, you would judge more prudently. But as it is, through 


' Literally, “ have our advising responsible, in opposition to (or compared 
rith) your irresponsible listening.” Ppos ( P 
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whatever passion you may at any time have met with dis- 
asters, you punish the single judgment of the man who per- 
suaded you, and not your own, for having so numercusly 
joined in the blunder. 

= 44, “I came forward, however, neither to speak against 
any one in defence of the Mytilenzans, nor to accuse any one. 
For the question we have to decide is not, if we take a wise 
view of it, respecting their guilt, but respecting our taking 
good counsel. For though I should prove them to be utterly 
guilty, I will not for that reason also bid you to put them to 
death, unless it were expedient: and though they might claim 
some allowance, [I would not bid you make it,] unless it 
should appear good for the state. But I am of opinion that 
we are deliberating for the future, rather than the present ; 
and as to what Cleon most positively asserts, that it will be 
advuntageous to us in future, with a view to less frequent re- 
volts, if we hold out death as the penalty ; I too as positively 
contradict him, with regard to what is good for the future, and 
maintain the opposite opinion. And I beg you not to reject 
the utility of my advice for the plausibility of his. For his 
words might perhaps attract you, through being more just with 
regard to your present displeasure against the Mytileneans: 
but we are not holding a judicial inquiry in their case, that 
we should want what is Just; but are deliberating respecting 
them, how they may be of service to us. 

45. “Now the penalty of death has been enacted in states 
for many offences, and those not equal to this, but less 
heinous; and yet, urged on by hope, men venture to commit 
them; and no one ever yet came into danger ' with a convic- 
tion of his own nind that he would not succeed in his attempt. 
What city, too, when bent on revolt, ever attempted it with 
deficient resources—according to its own idea—either internal, 
or by means of alliance with others? Indeed all men, both 
in a private and public capacity, are naturally disposed to do 
wrong, and there is no law that will keep them from it; at 
least men have gone through all kinds of punishments in their 
enactments, to try if by any means they might be less injured 
by evil-doers, and it is probable that in early times the pun- 
ishments for the greatest offences were more lenient; but as 
they are disregarded, they generally, in the course of time, ex- 

1 Literallv. ‘“ having passed sentence upon himself,” | 
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tend to death; and still even this is disregarded. Either, 
then, some fear more dreadful than this must be discovered, 
or this, at any rate, does not restrain men : but poverty inspir- 
ing boldness through necessity, and larger means inspiring 
ambition through insolence and pride, and the other conditions 
of life through some human passion or other, according as 
they are severally enslaved by some fatal and overpowering 
one, lead men on to dangers. Moreover, hope and desire for 
every thing, the one taking the lead, and the other following ; 
and the one devising the attempt, while the other suggests 
the facility of succeeding in it; cause the most numerous 
disasters; and though unseen, they are more influential than 
the dangers that are seen. Fortune, too, aids them no less 
in urging men on; for by sometimes siding with them unex- 
pectedly, she induces them to run the risk even with inferior 
means ; especially in the case of states; inasmuch as the venture 
is for the greatest objects, namely, freedom, or empir® over 
others; and as each individual, when acting in concert with 
all, unreasonably carries his ideas to an extravagant length 
concerning them. In short, it is impossible (to remedy the evil ], 
and the man is very simple who thinks, that when human na- 
ture is.eagerly set on doing a thing, he has any means of divert- 
ing it, either by the rigour of laws, or any other kind of terror. 

46. “ We must not, then, either take bad counsel t? rough 
trusting to the punishment of death as a thing to bs relied 
on, or leave to those who have revolted no hope of being al- 
lowed to change their minds, and wipe out their offence in as 
short a time as possible. For consider that at present, if any 
city, even after revolting, find that it will not succeed, it 
would come to terms while it has still means of refunding the 
expenses, and of paying tribute in future, But in the other 
case, which of them, think you, would not make better pre- 
parations for the attempt than they do now, and hold out 
against its besiegers to the utmost, if it is all one whether it 
surrender slowly or quickly? And how can it fail to be in- 
jurious for us to be put to expense by sitting down before it, 
because it will not surrender ; and if we take the city, to re- 
cover it in a ruined condition, and be deprived of the revenue 
from it in future? For our strength against the enemy lies 
in this. So then we must not hurt ourselves, by being strict 
riudges of the offenders, but rather see how, by punishing them 
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moderately, we may be able in future to avail ourselves of the 
cities with unimpaired means on the score of money ; and we 
must resolve to derive our protection, not from severity of laws, 
but from attention to deeds. The very contrary of which we 
do at present ; and if we have subdued any power that was 
lonce] free, and, when harshly governed, naturally revolted 
for its independence, we fancy that we are bound to avenge 
ourselves with severity. But in dealing with freemen, we must 
not punish them rigorously when they revolt, but wafch them 
rigorously before they revolt, and prevent their eve. coming 
to the thought of it; and when we have got the mastery of 
them, we should attach the guilt to as few as possible. 

47. “ Now consider what an error you would commit in 
this also, if persuaded by Cleon. For at present the commons 
in all the states are well disposed towards you, and either do 
not revolt with the aristocratical party, or if compelled to do 
80, are straightway hostile to those who made them ; and you 
have the mass of the city opposed to you on your side, when 
you proceed to war. But if you butcher the commons of My- 
tilene, who took no part in the revolt, and when they had got 
possession of arms, voluntarily gave up the city ; in the first 
place you will act unjustly by slaying your benefactors ; and in 
the next you will produce for the higher classes of men a re- 
sult which they most desire ; for when they lead their cities to 
revolt, they will immediately have the commons on their side, 
because you had shown them beforehand that the same penalty 
is appointed for those who are guilty and those who are not. 
On the contrary, even if they were guilty, you ought to pretend 
not to notice it ; that the only class still allied with us may not 
become hostile tous. And this I consider far more beneficial 
towards retaining our empire—that we should voluntarily be 
treated with injustice—than that with justice we should put. 
to the sword those whom we ought not. And so the identity 
of the justice and expediency of the punishment, which Cleon 
asserts, is found impossible to exist thercin. 

48. “ Being convinced then that this is the better course, 
and not allowing too much weight either to pity or to lenity, 
(for neither do J, [any more than Cleon, | wish you to be in- 
fluenced by these, ) but judging from the advice itself which is 
given you, be persuaded by me to try calmly those of the 
Mytilenæans whom Paches sent off as guilty, and to allow the 
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rest to live where they are. For this is both profitable for the 
future, and terrible to your enemies at the present moment; 
since whoever takes good advice against his adversaries is 
stronger than one who recklessly proceeds against them with 
violence of action.” 

49. To this effect spoke Diodotus. These being the views 
that were expressed in most direct opposition to one another, 
the Athenians, notwithstanding [their wish to reconsider the 
question ], came to a conflict of opinion respecting them, and 
were nearly matched in the voting, though that of Diodotus 
prevailed. And they immediately despatched another trireme 
with all speed, that they might not find the city destroyed 
through the previous arrival of ' the first; which had the start 
by a day and a night. The Mytilenzan ambassadors having 
provided for the vessel wine and barley-cakes, and promising 
great rewards if they should arrive first, there was such haste 
in their course, that at the same time as they rowed they ate 
cakes kneaded with oil and wine; and some slept in turns, 
while others rowed. And as there happened to be no wind 
against them, and the former vessel did not sail in any haste 
on so “horrible a business, while this hurried on in the man- 
ner described ; though the other arrived so much first that 
Paches had read the decree, and was on the point of executing 
the sentence, the second came to land after it, and prevented 
the butchery. Into such imminent peril did Mytilene come. 

50. The other party, whom Paches had sent off as the chief 
authors of the revolt, the Athenians put to death, according 
to the advice of Cleon, amounting to rather more than one 
thousand. They also dismantled the walls of the Mytilenzans, 
and seized their ships. After this they did not impose any 
tribute on the Lesbians, but having divided the land, except- 
ing that of the Methymnzans, into three thousand portions, 
they set apart three hundred of them as consecrated to the 


1 The common reading deurépas is abandoned by all the best editors; and 
therefore it is not without great diffidence that I confess my inability to un- 
derstand why it need be so. The sense of the passage would be equally 
good if it were translated, ‘‘ that by the previous arrival of the second, they 
might avoid finding the city ruined :” and I cannot but think such a method 
borne out by many other passages of our author; e. g. II. 3. 3, Zuvedré- 
yovro—srws un did THY Odwy duvepol wow lovres. And again in the next 
section, Eywpouv ix tw olxiwy ix’ airods, 3mæs ut Kata pas Sapoe- 
Aewripots osi mpoopipævtat, K. T. À. . 

3 Literally, ‘“ monstrous.” 
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gods, and to the rest sent out as shareholders those of their 
own citizens to whose lot they had fallen; with whom the 
Lesbians having agreed to pay in money two minæ a year for 
each portion, farmed the land themselves. The Athenians 
slso took possession of the towns on the continent of which 
the Mytilenæans were masters, and they were afterwards sub- 
ject to Athens. Such then was the issue of affairs as regarded 
Lesbos. 

51. In the course of the same summer, after the reduction 
of Lesbos, the Athenians made an expedition under the come 
mand of Nicias, son of Niceratus, against the island of Minoa, 
which lies off Megara, and which the Megareans used as a 
fortress, having built a tower on it. From this spot, being 
more close at hand, Nicias wished the Athenians to keep 
their guard [over Nisæa], instead of from Budorum and 
Salamis, and to prevent the Peloponnesians from sailing out 
thence unobserved, as was formerly the case, with triremes 
and privateers; and at the same time to see that nothing 
was imported by the Megareans. Having therefore in the 
first instance taken by engines from the sea two towers which. 
projected on the side of Nisæa, and having cleared the en- 
trance to 'the strait between the island [and the continent], 
he proceeded to cut off all communication on the side of the 
mainland also, where there was a passage by a bridge over a 
morass for succouring the island, which lay not far off from the 
continent. This having been accomplished by them in a few 
days, he afterwards left works on the island also, with a gar- 
rison, and retired with his forces. 

52. It was also about the same period of this summer that 
the Platzans, having no longer any provisions and being unable 
to endure the blockade, surrendered to the Peloponnesians in 
the following manner. The enemy assaulted their wall and 
they were incapable of defending it. So when the Lacede- 
monian commander was aware of their powerless condition, he 
did not wish to take it by storm, (for such were his instruc- 
tions from Lacedzmon, in order that if a treaty should ever be 
made with the Athenians, and they should agree to restore sucb 


1 Göller translates this expression by “viam in portum aperuit:” but 
the strict meaning of the ueratv must be, I think, that which I have given 
to it, ae which it bas IV. 25. 1, "Ev rovry oby ry peTağu ol Zvpaxce ss, 
e. Pe 
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places as they had respectively taken in the war, Platæa might 
uot be given up, on the strength of its inhabitants having vo- 
luntarily gone over to them,) but he sent to them a herald 
with this question, “ Were they disposed voluntarily to sur- 
render their city to the Lacedzmonians, and submit to them 
as their judges ; and that they should punish the guilty, but 
no one contrary to justice ?” Such were the words of the he- 
rald; and they, being now in a state of extreme weakness, sur- 
rendered the city. The Peloponnesians then fed the Plateans 
for nine days, till the judges from Lacedzmon, five in number, 
arrived. When they were come, no charge was preferred 
against them; but they called them forward, and merely asked 
them this question, “ Had they in any particular done the La- 
cedzemonians and the allies any service during the present 
war?” They made a speech [in reply |, for they had request- 
ed permission to speak at greater length, and had deputed 
to plead their cause Astymachus the son of Asopolaus, and 
Lacon the son of Aeimnestus, who came forward and said as 
follows : 

53. “ The surrender of our city, Lacedæmonians, we made 
with full confidence in you, not supposing that we should be 
subjected to such a trial as this, but that it would be one more 
consistent with law; and with an agreement that we should 
not, as we now are, be at the mercy of any other judges but 
yourselves; thinking that so we should best obtain what was 
fair. But as things are, we fear that we have failed at once 
in both expectations. For with reason we suspect that our 
contest is 'for life or death, and that you will not prove im- 
partial; inferring this from the fact of there having been made 
against us no previous charge for us to reply to, (but it was 
vurselves who requested permission to speak,) and from the 
question put to us being so concise ; a true answer to which 
tells against us, while a false one is open to refutation. Being 
involved, however, in perplexity on all sides, we are compel- 
led, and it seems the safer course, to say something at all 
risks ; for the words that had been left unspoken might occa- 
sion to men in our situation the self-accusing thought, that if 
they had been spoken, they might have saved us. But in ad- 
dition to our other disadvantages, the work of convincing you 
is also surrounded with difficulties. Were we unarauainted 

` Literally, “ for the most fearful things.” 
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with each other, we might derive assistance from bringing 
forward fresh proofs of what you did not know: but as it is, 
every thing will be said to men who know it already; and 
our fear is, not that you have before considered our services 
as inferior to your own, and now make that fact a ground of 
accusation against us ; but that, through your determination 
to gratify another party, we are brought toa trial which is 
already decided against us. 

54. “Nevertheless, while we urge what claims of justice we 

have, both against the Thebans, and with respect to you, and 
the rest of the Greeks, we will remind you of our good deeds, 
and endeavour to persuade you [to have mercy on us]. With 
regard then to your brief question, ‘whether we have done 
any service to the Lacedemonians and the allies in this war,’ 
we say, that if you ask us as enemies, you are not wronged by 
us, though you should have received no good at our hands ; 
and that if you consider us as friends, you are yourselves more 
in the wrong, for having marched against us. With respect, 
however, to what happened during the peace, and in opposition 
to the Mede, we proved ourselves good and true men ; for we 
have not now been the first to break the peace, and we were 
then the only part of the Bootians who joined in attacking 
the Mede for the liberty of Greece. Even though we are an 
inland people, we were present in the sea-fight at Artemi- 
‘sium, and in the battle fought in our territory we stood by 
you and Pausanias ; and whatever other perilous achievement 
was performed by the Greeks, we took part in every thing 
beyond our strength. And to you, Lacedzemonians, in par- 
ticular, at the very time when, after the earthquake, the 
greatest alarm surrounded Sparta, because of the Helots who 
had established themselves in revolt at Ithome, we sent the 
third part of our own people to your assistance: and you 
ought not to forget this. 

55. “ With regard to events of early date, and of the greatest 
importance, such was the part we thought right to act ; though 
afterwards we became your enemies. But it is you that are 
to blame for that; for on our requesting an alliance with you, 
when the ‘Thebans had used violence towards us, you rejected 
our suit, and told us to apply to the Athenians, since they 
were near to us, whereas you lived far away from us. In the 
war, however you neither suffered, nor would have suffered, 
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any improper treatment from us. But if we would not revolt 
from the Athenians at your bidding, we did no wrong in that; 
for it was they who assisted us against the Thebans, when 
you refused ; and to give them up would not then have been 
honourable—especially as we had taken them for allies after 
receiving good from them, and at our own request, and had 
. shared the rights of citizeuship with them—but it was only 
reasonable that we should heartily obey their commands, 
And as to the measures in which either of you take the lead 
of your allies, it is not those who follow that are to blame, if 
you have ever done any thing wrong, but those who lead them 
on to what is not right. 

56. “ With respect to the Thebans, they had on many other 
occasions wronged us ; and as for the last occasion, you know 
yourselves on what account we are in our present condition. 
For as they were seizing our city in time of peace, and, 
moreover, at a holy time of the month, we did right in avenging 
ourselves on them, according to the principle recognised by 
all, that it is allowable to defend oneself against the attack of 
an enemy ; and it would not now be fair that we should suffer 
on their account. For if you take your views of justice from 

our own immediate advantage and their animosity, you will 
how yourselves no true judges of what is right, but rather 
attentive to what is expedient. And yet if they appear to be 
serviceable to you now, much more did we and the rest of 
the Greeks then, when you were in greater danger. For 
now you are yourselves attacking others, and the objects of 
their fear; but at that crisis, when the barbarian was bring- 
ing slavery on all, these Thebans were on his side And it 
is but just, that aguimst our present misdeed—if we have 
really done amiss—you should set the zeal we showed then ; 
and you will find it greater ! than the fault to which it is 
opposed, and exhibited at those critical times when it was 
a rare thing for any of the Greeks to oppose his courage to 
the power of Xerxes; and therefore those were the more 
commended who did not in safety act for their own interest 
with regard to his invasion, but were willing to dare with 
dangers the better part. But though we were of that number, 
snd honoured by you in the highest degree, we are now afraid 
that we have been ruined by acting on the same principles, 


1 Literally, “ the greater opposec to the less.” 
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because we chose the side of the Athenians from regard to 
right, rather than yours from regard to interest. And yet 
men should consistently take the same view of the same case, 
and account expediency to be nothing else than this—when 
good allies receive everlasting gratitude for their services, 
while our own immediate interest in any case is secured. 

57. “ Consider, too, that at present.you are esteemed by 
the Greeks in general a pattern of honour and virtue: but if 
you pass an unjust sentence on us, (for this is no obscure 
cause that you will decide, but as men of high repute your- 
selves, you will pass sentence on us who are also not con- 
temptible,) beware lest they may not approve of your coming 
to any improper decision respecting men of good character, 
though you are yourselves of still better; nor of spoils which 
were taken from us, the benefactors of Greece, being devoted 
in the national temples. For it will seem a shocking thing that 
Lacedzemonians should have destroyed Platæa ; and that your 
fathers should have inscribed the name of that. city on the 
tripod at Delphi for its good services, whereas you utterly 
obliterated it from the whole Grecian name for the sake of 
Thebans. For to such a degree of misfortune have we been 
brought: if the Medes had been victorious, we should have, 
been ruined; and now we are supplanted by Thebans in your 
good opinion, who were before our best friends ; and we have 
been subjected to two dangers, the greatest that can be ima- 
gined—then, to that of being 'starved to death, if we had not 
surrendered our city ; and now, to that of being tried for our 
lives. And thus we Platzans, who were zealous beyond our 
power in the cause of the Greeks, are rejected by all, deserted 
and unassisted ; for of those who were then our allies, no one 
helps us; and as for you, Lacedzemonians, our only hope, we 
fear that you are not to be depended upon. 

58. “ And yet, for the sake of the gods who once presided 
over our confederacy, and of our valour in the cause of the 

1 Bloomfield, in his last edition, rightly explains aloyiorw (as Göller 
sad already done) by comparing the words of Ammianus Marcellinus, 

fame, tgnavisstmo mortis genere, tabescentes;’’ and observes that ‘ to 
be pined to death was, according to the idea of the ancients, a death, as 
compared with that of dying with arms in one’s hands, especially zgnomini- 
ous, as suggesting the idea of a snared brute beast.” Yet he inconsistently 
retains the part of his original note, in which he objected to Hobbes ren- 


dering the word by “ bas,” ¢ term to which Hobbes himself doubtless at- 
tached the same meaning. 
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Greeks, we call on you to relent and change your mind, if you 
have been persuaded to any thing by the Thebans; and to 
ask as a boon from them in return, that they would not kill 
those whose death is not honourable to you ; and to receive an 
honest gratitude [from us], instead of a disgraceful one [from 
them]; and not, after giving pleasure to others, to incur infamy 
for it yourselves. For it is an easy matter to take away our 
lives, but a difficult one to wipe out the disgrace of it; since 
we are not enemies, that you should justly take vengeance on. 
us, but men well disposed towards you, and who went to war 
with you only on compulsion. You would judge the case there- 
fore rightly, if you both granted us personal security, and 
considered beforehand that you received us by our own con- 
sent, and while holding forth our hands to you—and the law 
of the Greeks is not to kill such—and, moreover, after our 
being all along your benefactors. For look to the sepulchres 
of your fathers, whom, after being slain by the Medes, and 
buried in our country, we used to honour every year at the 
public expense with both garments and other things that are 
usual, and by offering first-fruits of all that our land produced 
in its season; as friends from a friendly country, and as allies 
~o our former companions in arms. But you would do the 
contrary of this, should you decide unjustly. For consider: 
Pausanias buried them with a conviction that he was laying 
them in a friendly land, and amongst men of that character ; 
but you, if you kill us, and make the Platean territory a 
part of the Theban, what else will you do but leave your 
fathers and kinsmen in a hostile country, and amongst their 
murderers, unhonoured with the gifts which they now re- 
ceive? And further, you will condemn to slavery the land in 
which the Greeks wen their freedom; will desolate the tem- 
ples of the gods to whom they prayed, before conquering the 
Medes ; and will take away our ‘ancestral sacrifices from those 
who founded and instituted them. 

59. “ This were not to your credit, Lacedsemonians, nor to 
offend against the general principles of the Greeks and your 
own forefathers, nor to destroy us, your benefactors, for other 


Gottleber and Poppo refer écapuépwy as well as xricdvrwy to Obuaiae ; 
and the collocation of the words certainly makes this the most natural mode 
of explaining them. Bloomfield, however, denies that %w is ever used in 
such a figurative sense, and maintains that it can only refer here to iepa. 
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men’s hatred of us, without having been wronged yourselves ; 
but rather, to spare us, and relent in your hearts, having 
taken a rational pity on us; reflecting not only on the dread- 
ful nature of the things we should suffer, but also on the cha- 
racter of the sufferers, and how misfortune admits not of 
calculating on whom it may one day fall, even without his 
deserving it. We then, as is suitable for us, and as our need 
induces us to do, entreat you, with invocations to the gods 
who are worshipped at the same altar, and by all the Greeks 
in common, that we may prevail on you in these things; 
pleading the oaths which your fathers swore, we pray that 
you will not be unmindful of them: we beseech you by your 
fathers’ tombs, and appeal for aid to the dead, that we *may 
not come under the power of the Thebans, nor those who are 
dearest to them be given up to those who are most hateful. 
We remind you, too, of that day on which we performed the 
most glorious things in their company, and yet now on this 
day are in danger of suffering the most dreadful. But, to 
bring our speech to a close—a thing which is necessary, and at 
the same time hard for men so circumstanced, because the peril 
of our life approaches with it—we now say, in conclusion, that 
we did not surrender our city to the Thebans, (for before that, 
we would have preferred to die the most inglorious death—that 
of famine, ) but confided in and capitulated to you. And it were 
but fair, that, if we do not persuade you, you should restore 
us to the same position, and let us ourselves take the risk 
that befalls us. At the same time we solemnly beseech you, 
that we who are Platzans, and who showed the greatest zeal 
for the cause of the Greeks, may not be given up, suppliants 
as we are, out of your hands and your good faith, Lacedemo- 
nians, to Thebans, who are our bitterest enemies ; but that 
you would become our preservers, and not, while you are giv- 
ing freedom to the rest of the Greeks, bring utter destruction 
upon us.” 

60. To this effect spoke the Plateans. The Thebans, fear- 
ing that the Lacedzmonians might somewhat releng in conse- 
quence of their words, came forward, and said that they also 
wished to address them, since, contrary to their expectation, 
the Plateans had had a longer speech allowed them than a 
simple answer to the question. So when they had given them 


leave, they spoke as follows : 
0 2 
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62. “ W2 should not have asked permission to make this ad- 
dress, if the Platæans, on their part, had briefly answered the 
question put to them, and had not turned upon us and delivered 
an invective ; while at the same time they made a long defence 
of themselves, beyond the limits of the present question, and on 
points that had never been the grounds of any charge, toge- 
ther with a panegyric for things which no one found fault with. 
But as it is, we must answer their accusations, and refute 
their self-praises ; that neither our disgrace nor their reputa- 
tion may assist them, but that you may hear the truth on both 
points, and so decide. We quarrelled then with them in the first 
instance, because, on our settling Platæa at a later period than 
the rest of Bocotia, and some other places with it, of which we 
took possession after driving out their mixed population, these 
men did not think fit, as had been first arranged, to submit to 
our supremacy, but, apart from the rest of the Boeotians, of- 
fended against the principles of their fathers, and when they 
were being compelled to observe them, went over to the Athe- 
nians, in conjunction with whom they did us many injuries, 
for which they also suffered in return. 

62. “ Again, when the barbarian came against Greece, 
they say that they were the only part of the Bootians that 
did not Medize; and it is on this point that they most pride 
themselves, and abuse us. But we say that they did not Me- 
dize, because the Athenians did not either ; but that in the 
same way, when the Athenians afterwards attacked the 
Greeks, they were the only people that <Atticized. Yet look 
in what political condition we respectively did this. For our 
city happened at that time to be governed neither by an oli- 
garchy ‘with equal laws, nor by a democracy ; but what is 
most opposed to laws and the best form of government, and 
comes nearest to [the rule of] a tyrant, a dominant party of a 
few individuals had the administration of affairs. And so 
they, hoping to hold it still more surely if the cause of the 
Mede were triumphant, kept down the populace by force, 
and introdyced him ; and the whole city was not its own mas- 


+ «The term lodvoyos relates to the equality of all the citizens with one 
another, as far as related to their private disputes and private injuries; 
whereas under the worst form of oligarchy, which was called duvaoreia, 
those who were possessed of political power were also above the law in pri- 
vate matters, and could oppress their fellow-citizens at their pleasure. See 
Aristotle, Politics, iv. 5. 2.°°—Arnold. 
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ter when it so acted ; nor is it right to reproach it for what 
it did amiss when not in the enjoyment of its laws. At any 
rate, after the Mede had retreated, and it had regained its 
laws, you ought to consider, that when the Athenians subse- 
quently attacked the rest of Greece, and endeavoured to bring 
our country under their power, and by the aid of faction were 
already in possession of the greater part of it, we fought and 
conquered them at Coronea, and liberated Boeotia, and are 
now heartily joining in the liberation of the other states, by 
furnishing horses, and such a force as no other of the allies 
do. With regard, then, to our Medizing, such is the defence 
we make 

63. “But that it is you, [Plateans,] who have both done 
more injury to Greece, and. are more deserving of extreme . 
punishment, we willnow attempt to prove. It was for venge- 
ance against us, you say, that you became allies and fel- 
low-citizens of the Athenians. Then you ought to have in- 
troduced them for aid against us alone, and not to have joined 
with them in attacking others ; such a course having certainly 
been open to you, in case of your being at all led on by the 
Athenians against your will, since the confederacy against the 
Mede had already been formed by these Lacedzemonians here, 
which you yourselves bring forward most prominently [in your 
own defence |. Surely this was strong enough to divert us from 
attacking you, and, what is the greatest advantage, to enable 
you to take counsel in security. But of your own accord, and 
not by compulsion, you still took the part of the Athenians by 
preference. And you say that it had been base for you to be- 
tray your benefactors ; but much more base and criminal was it 
so utterly to betray the whole body of the Greeks, with whom 
you confederated, than to give up the Athenians alone, who 
were enslaving Greece, while the others were its liberators. 
And it was no equal return of favour that you made them, nor 
one free from disgrace. For you introduced them, as you say, 
when you were being injured; but you became co-operators 
with them in injuring others. And yet not to return equal 
favours is more disgraceful than to fail in those which, though 
justly due, will be returned in furtherance of injustice. 

64. “You showed then plainly, that not even at that time 
was it for the sake of the Greeks that you alone did not 
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Medize, but because the Athenians did not either, and because 
you wished to side with them, and against the rest. And 
now you claim to derive assistance from the circumstances in 
which you acted well through the influence of others. That 
however is not reasonable; but as you chose the Athenians, 
stand the brunt of the struggle with them, and do not bring for- 
ward the league that was then made, as though you ought to 
be spared from regard to that. For you deserted it, and in 
violation of it Joined in enslaving the A¢ginetans, and some 
others ‘who had entered into it, rather than prevented their 
being enslaved; and that too not against your will, but while 
enjoying the same laws as you have to the present time, and 
without any one’s compelling you, as they did us. Besides, 
the last proposal made to you before you were blockaded, that 
you should remain unmolested on condition of your aiding 
neither side, you did not accept. Who, then, could be more 
justly hated by the Greeks than you, who assumed an honour- 
able bearing for their injury ? And the goodness which you 
say you once exhibited, you have now shown to be not your 
proper character; but what your nature always wished, has 
been truly proved against you ; for you accompanied the Athe- 
nians when they were walking in the path of injustice. With 
regard then to our involuntary Medizing, and your voluntary 
Atsicizing, such are the proofs we have to offer. 

65. “ As for the last injuries which you say that you receiv- 
ed, namely, that we came against your city in time of peace and 
at a holy time of the month, we are of opinion that neither in 
this point did we act more wrongly than you. If, indeed, we 
came against your city by our own design, and fought, and 
ravaged the land as enemies, we are guilty. But if men who 
were the first among you, both in property and family, wishing 
to stop you from your foreign connexion, and restore you to 
your hereditary principles common to all the Beeotians, volun- 
tarily called us to their aid, how are we guilty ? !For it is 
those who lead that are the transgressors, rather than those 
who follow. But neither did they do wrong, in our judgment, 
nor did we ; but being citizens, like yourselves, and having more 
at stake, by opening their walls to us and introducing us into 


t Retorting the remark of the Plateans, ch, 55. 5, oùx of iwdpsvas aires: 
—dXX’ oi dyorres. 
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their city in a friendly, not in a hostile, manner, they wished 
the bad among you no longer 'to become worse, and the good 
to have their deserts; being reformers of your principles, 
and not depriving the state of your persons, but restoring you 
to your kinsmen ; making you foes to no one, but friends 
alike to all. 

66. “ And we gave you a proof of our not having acted in 
a hostile manner ; for we injured no one, but made proclama- 
tion, that whoever wished to be governed according to the 
-hereditary principles of all the Boeotians, should come over to 
us. And you gladly came, and made an agreement with us, and 
remained quiet at first; but afterwards, when you perceived 
that we were few in number, even supposing that we might 
be thouglit to have acted somewhat unfairly in entering your 
city without the consent of your populace, you did not re- 
quite us in the same manner—by not proceeding to extreme 
measures in action, but persuading us by words to retire—but 
you attacked us in violation of your agreement. And as for 
those wliom you slew in battle, we do not grieve for them so 
much (for they suffered according to law—of a certain kind) ; 
but in the case of those whom you lawlessly butchered while 
holding forth their hands, and when you had given them 
quarter, and had subsequently promised us not to kill them, 
how can you deny that you acted atrociously? And now, 
after having perpetrated in a short time these three crimes— 
the breach of your agreement, the subsequent murder of the 
men, and the falsification of your promise not to kill them, 
in case we did no injury to your property in the country— 
you still assert that it is we who are the transgressors; and 
yourselves claim to escape paying the penalty for your crimes. 
No, not if these your judges come to aright decision; but for 
all uf them shall you be punished. 

67. “ And now, Lacedemonians, it is with this view that 
we have gone so far into these subjects—both with reference 
to you and to ourselves—that you may know that you will 
justly pass sentence on them, and we, that we have stili more 

1 i. e. understanding yzípovs again after ua\Xov, as Poppo explains it. 
Bloomfield supposes that ~aAXow here assumes the nature of an adjective; 
and thus uaAXov yevéoBar will mean, “ to be uppermost,” to have the upper 
hand,—“‘ to be gin power] rather than others.” But the passage which he 


quotes, ch. 82. Z, as an instance of such a usage, is not, I think, sufticiently 
parallel to justify this interpretation. 
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righteously been avenged on them; and that you may not re- 
lent on hearing of their virtues in times long gone by (if, in- 
deed, they ever had any); for though these ought to be of 
service to the injured, to such as are doing any thing base they 
should be a reason for double punishment, because they do 
amiss in opposition to their proper character. Nor let them 
derive benefit from their lamentations and pitiful wailing, 
while they appeal to the tombs of your fathers and their own 
destitution. For we show you, on the other hand, that our 
youth who were butchered by them received far more dread- 
ful treatment; some of whose fathers fell at Coronea, in 
bringing Bæotia into connexion with you; while others, left 
lonely in their old age, and their houses desolate, prefer to you 
& far more just request for vengeance on these men. And 
with regard to pity, it is those men who suffer undeservedly 
that better deserve to receive it; but those who suffer justly, 
as these do, deserve, on the contrary, to be rejoiced over. 
Their present destitution, then, they have incurred by their 
own conduct; for they wilfully rejected the better alliance. 
Nor did they thus outrage all law in consequence of having 
first suffered at our hands, but from deciding under the influ- 
ence of hatred, rather than of justice. And they have not now 
given us proportionate satisfaction for their crimes; for they 
will suffer by a legal sentence, and not while holding forth 
their hands after battle, as they say, but after surrender- 
ing to you on definite terms to take their trial. Avenge 
therefore, Lacedzemonians, the law of the Greeks which has 
been violated by these men.’ And to us who have been treated 
in contempt of all law return a due gratitude for the zeal we 
have shown ; and let us not lose our place in your favour 
through their words, but give the Greeks a proof that you 
will not institute contests of words, but of deeds; for which 
a short statement is sufficient when they are good; but when 
they are done amiss, harangues dressed out with imposing 
language serve as veils for them. But if ruling states should, 
like you in the present instance, summarily pronounce their 
decisions on all offenders, men would be less disposed to seek 
for fine words as a screen for unjust actions.” 

68. To this effect then spoke the Thebans. The Lacedæ- 
monian judges, thinking that the question, “ Whether they 
had received any service from tl em during the war,” would 
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be a fair one for them to put, because they had all along re- 
quested them, as they said, to remain quiet according to the 
original covenant of Pausanias, after the [retreat of the] 
Mede; and when afterwards they made to them the proposal 
_ which they did before they were besieged—to be neutral, ac- 
‘cording to the terms of that compact—in consequence of their 
not receiving it, they considered that on the strength of their 
own just wish they were now released from covenant with 
them, and had received evil at their hands. Accordingly, 
bringing each of them forward, and asking the same question, 
“ Whether they had done the Lacedzmonians and allies any 
service in the war,” when they said they had not, they led 
them away and killed them, not excepting one. Of the Pla- 
tans themselves they slew not less than two hundred, and 
of the Athenians twenty-five, who were besieged with them, 
the women they sold as slaves. As for the city, the Thebans 
gave it for about a year to some of the Megareans to inhabit, 
who had been banished by party influence, and to such of the 
Platzans on their own side as still survived. Afterwards 
they razed the whole of it to the ground, from the very found- 
ations, and built to the sacred precinct of Juno an inn twe 
hundred feet square, with rooms all round, above and below, 
making use of the roofs and doors of the Plateans; and with 
the rest of the furniture, in brass and iron, that was ‘within 
the wall, they made couches and dedicated them to Juno, 
building also in her honour a stone chapel of one hundred feet 
square. The Jand they confiscated, and let out for ten years, 
its occupiers being Thebans. And nearly throughout the 
whole business it was on account of the Thebans that the 
Lacedzemonians were so averse to the Plateans ; for they con- 


1 Or, as Bloomfield and Göller render it, ‘‘ whatever movable materials 
there were in the wall ;” referring to the metal cramps by which the coping- 
stones were fastened. But though lead and iron are mentioned as having 
een used for that purpose, (see I. p. 93. 6,) they do not bring forward any 
instance of brass having been used with them; nor does it seem probable 
that such would be the case. I have therefore followed Poppo, Haack, and 
others, in supposing, that as the wood work in the new building was takeg 
from the houses in the town, a similar use was made of the iron and bran 
implements, which must also surely have been found there. At least it is 
very difficult to imagine, with Goller, that they had been all used up by the 

ison during the siege. And instead of the opposition which he says is 
intended between the wood in the houses and the metal in the wall, the us¢ 
of the ã\\o:s appears rather to imply that the rafters, doors, and meta 
implements were ali taken from the same quarter. 
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sidered them to be of service for the war which had then but 
recently broken out. Such then was the end of Platæa, in the 
ninety-third year after they became allies of the Athenians. 

69. Now the forty ships of the Peloponnesians which had 
gone to the relief of the Lesbians, (and which were flying, at 
the time we referred to them, across the open sea, and were 
pursued by the Athenians, and caught in a storm off Crete, 
and from that point had been dispersed,) on reaching the 
Peloponnese, found at Cyllene thirteen ships of the Leuca- 
dians and Ambraciots, with Brasidas son of Tellis, who had 
lately arrived as counsellor to Alcidas. For the Lacede- 
monians wished, as they had failed in saving Lesbos, to make 
their fleet more numerous, and to sail to Corcyra, which was in 
a state of sedition ; as the Athenians were stationed at Naupac- 
tus with only twelve ships; and in order that they mias have 
the start of them, before any larger fleet reinforced them from 
Athens. So Brasidas and Alcidas proceec:d to make pre- 
parations for these measures. 

70. For the Corcyreans began their sedition on the return 
home of the prisoners, taken in the sea-fights off Epidamnus, 
who had been sent back by the Corinthians, nominally on the 
security of eight hundred talents given for them by their 
prorent, but in reality, because they had consented to bring 
over Corcyra to the Corinthians. ‘These men then were in- 
triguing, by visits to each of the citizens, to cause the revolt 
of the city from the Athenians. On the arrival of a ship from 
Athens and another from Corinth, with envoys on board, and 
on their meeting for a conference, the Corcyrzans voted to 
continue allies of the Athenians according to their agreement, 
but to be on friendly terms with the Peloponnesians, as they 
had formerly been. Now there was one Pithias, a ' volunteer 
proxenus of the Athenians, and the leader of the popular 
party; him these men brought to trial, on a charge of en- 
slaving Corcyra to the Athenians. Having been acquitted, 
he brought to trial in return the five richest individuals of 
their party, charging them with cutting stakes in the ground 
sacred to Jupiter and to [the hero] Alcinous ; the penalty 

1 i. e. an individual who of his own accord took upon himself to look after 
the interests of any particular foreign nation, without being recognised by 
that pe ople, and having his appointment entered in the public records, Or 


as Bockh thinks, without being publicly appointed by his own country 
See note on II. 29. 1. 
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affixed being a stater for every stake. When they had been 
convicted, and, owing to the amount of the penalty, were sit- 
ting as suppliants in the temples, that they might be allowed 
to pay it by instalments, Pithias, who was a member of the 
council also, persuades that body to enforce the law. So when 
they were excluded from all hope by the severity of the law, 
and at the same time heard that Pithias was likely, while he was 
still in the council, to persuade the populace to hold as friends 
and foes the same as the Athenians did, they conspired to- 
gether, and took daggers, and, having suddenly entered the 
council, assassinated Pithias and others, both counsellors and 
private persons, to the number of sixty. Some few, however, 
of the same party as Pithias, took refuge on board the Athe- 
nian trireme, which was still there. 

71. Having perpetrated this deed, and summoned the Cor- 
cyreans to an assembly, they-told them that this was the best 
thing for them, and that so they would be least in danger of 
being enslaved by the Athenians ; ard they moved, that in 
future they should receive neither party, except coming in a 
quiet manner with a single ship, but should consider a larger 
force as hostile. As they moved, so also they compelled them 
to adopt their motion. They likewise sent immediately am- 
bassadors to Athens, to show, respecting what had bee done, 
that it was for their best interests, and to prevail on the refu- 
gees there to adopt no measure prejudicial to them, that there 
might not be any reaction. 

72. On their arrival, the Athenians arrested as revolution- 
ists both the ambassadors and all who were persuaded by 
them, and lodged them in custody in Agina. In the mean 
time, on the arrival of a Corinthian ship and some Lacede- 
monian envoys, the dominant party of the Corcyreans at- 
tacked the commonalty, and defeated them in battle. When 
night came on, the commons took refuge in the citadel, and on 
the eminences in the city, and there established themselves in 
a body, having possession also of the Hyllaic harbour; while 
the other party occupied the market-place, where most of them 
dwelt, with the harbour adjoining it, looking towards the 
mainland. 

73. The next day they had a few skirmishes, and both 
parties sent about into the country, inviting the slaves, and 
offering them freedom. The greater part of them joined the 
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commons as allies ; while the other party was reinforced by 
eight hundred auxiliaries from the continent. 

74. After the interval of a day, a battle was again fought, 
and the commons gained the victory, having the advantage 
both in strength of position and in numbers: the women also 
boldly assisted them, throwing at the enemy with the tiling 
from the houses, and standing the brunt of the mélee beyond 
what could have been expected from their nature. About 
twilight the rout of the oligarchical party was effected ; and 
fearing that the commons might carry the arsenal at the first 
assault, and put them to the sword, they fired the houses 
round about the market-place, and the lodging-houses, to stop 
their advance, sparing neither their own nor other people’s ; 
so that much property belonging to the merchants was con- 
sumed, and the whole city was in danger of being destroyed, 
if, in addition to the fire, there had been a wind blowing on it. 
After ceasing from the engagement, both sides remained quiet, 
and kept guard during the night. Cn victory declaring for 
the commons, the Corinthian ship stole out to sea ; while the 
greater part of the auxiliaries passed over unobserved to the 
continent. 

75. The day following, Nicostratus son of Diitrephes, a 
general of the Athenians, came to their assistance from Nau- 
pactus with twelve ships and five hundred heavy-armed, and 
wished to negotiate a settlement, persuading them to agree 
with each other to bring to trial the ten chief authors of the 
sedition, (who immediately fled,) and for the rest to dwell in 
peace, having made an arrangement with each other, and with 
the Athenians, to have the same foes and friends. After 
effecting this he was going to sail away ; but the leaders of 
the commons urged him to leave them five of his ships, that 
their adversaries might be less on the move; and they would 
themselves man and send with him an equal number of theirs, 
He consented to do so, and they proceeded to enlist their ad- 
versaries for the ships. They, fearing that they should be sent 
off to Athens, seated themselves [as suppliants | in the temple of 
the Dioscuri ; while Nicostratus was trying to persuade them 
to rise, and to encourage them. When he did not prevail on 
them, the commons, having armed themselves on this pretext, 
alleged that they had no good intentions, [as was evident | from 
their mistrust ir not sailing with them ; and removed their arms 
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from their houses, and would have despatched some of them 
whom they met with, if Nicostratus had not prevented it. 
The rest, seeing what was going on, seated themselves as sup- 
pliants in the temple of Juno, their number amounting to not 
less than four hundred. But the commons, being afraid of 
their making some new attempt, persuaded them to rise, and 
transferred them to the island in front of the temple, and pro- 
visions were sent over there for them. 

76. When the sedition was at this point, on the fourth or 
fifth day after the transfer of the men to the island, the ships 
of the Peleponnesians, three-and-fifty in number, came up 
from Cyllene, having been stationed there since their return 
from Jonia. The commander of them, as before, was Alcidas, 
Brasidas sailing with him as counsellor. After coming to 
anchor at Sybota, a port on the mainland, as soon as it was 
morning they sailed towards Corcyra. 

77. The Corcyreans, being in great confusion, and alarmed 
both at the state of things in the city and at the advance of the. 
enemy, at once proceeded to equip sixty vessels, and to send them 
out, as they were successively manned, against the enemy ; 
though the Athenians advised them to let them sail out first, 
and afterwards to follow themselves with all their ships to- 
gether. On their vessels coming up to the enemy in this 
scattered manner, two immediately went over tc them, while 
in others the crews were fighting amongst themselves, and 
there was no order in their measures. The Peloponnesians, 
seeing their confusion, drew up twenty of their ships against 
the Corcyrzans, and the remainder against the twelve of the 
Athenians, amongst which were the two celebrated vessels, 
Salaminia and Paralus. 

78. The Corcyrzans, coming to the attack in bad order, 
and by few ships at a time, were distressed through their own 
arrangements ; while the Athenians, fearing the enemy’s 
numbers and the chance of their surrounding them, did not 
attack their whole fleet, or even the centre of the division 
vpposed to themselves, but took it in flank, and sunk one ship. 
After this, when the Peloponnesians had formed in a circle, 
they began to sail round them, and endeavoured to throw them 
into confusion. The division which was opposed to the Corcy- 
reans perceiving this, and fearing that the same thing might 
happen as had at Naupactus, advanced to their support 
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Thus the whole united fleet simultaneously attacked the Athe- 
nians, who now began to retire, rowing astern; at the same 
time wishing the vessels of the Corcyreans to retreat first, 
while they themselves drew off as leisurely as possible, and 
while the enemy were still ranged against them. The sea- 
fight then, having been of this character, ended at sun-set. 

79. The Corcyrzans, fearing that the enemy, on the strength 
of his victory, might sail against the city, and either rescue 
the men in the island, or proceed to some other violent mea- 
sures, carried the men over again to the sanctuary of Juno, 
and kept the city under guard. The Peloponnesians, how- 
ever, though victorious in the engagement, did not dare to . 
sail against the city, but withdrew with thirteen of the Core 
cyrzan vessels to the continent, whence they had put out, 
The next day they advanced none the more against the city, 
though the inhabitants were in great confusion, and though 
Brasidas, it is said, advised Alcidas to do so, but was not 
equal to him in authority ; but they landed on the promontory 
of Leucimne, and ravaged the country. 
` 80. Meanwhile, the commons of the Corcyrzans, being very 
much alarmed lest the fleet should sail against them, entered 
into negotiation with the suppliants and the rest for the pre- 
servation of the city. And some of them they persuaded to 
go on board the ships ; for [notwithstanding the general dis- 
may | they still manned thirty, in expectation of the enemy’s 
advance against them. But the Peloponnesians, after ravaging - 
the land till mid-day, sailed away : and at night-fall the ap- 
proach of sixty Athenian ships from Leucas was signaled to 
them, which the Athenians had sent with Eurymedon son of 
Thucles, as commander, on hearing of the sedition, and of the 
fleet about to go to Corcyra with Alcidas. 

81. The Peloponnesians then immediately proceeded home- 
ward by night with all haste, passing along shore ; and hav- , 
ing hauled their ships over the isthmus of Leucas, that they 
might not be seen doubling it, they sailed back. The Corcy- 
rans, on learning the approach of the Athenian fleet and the 
retreat of the enemy, took and brought into the city the Mes- 
senians, who before had been without the walls: and having 
ordered the ships they had manned to sail round into the 
Hyllaic harbour, while they were going round, they put to 
death any of their opponents they might have happened to 
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seize ; and afterwards despatched, as they landed them from the 
ships, all that they had persuaded to go on board. They also 
went to the sanctuary of Juno, and persuaded about fifty men 
to take their trial, and condemned them all to death. The 
majority of the suppliants, who had not been prevailed on 
by them, when they saw what was being done, slew one 
another there on the sacred ground ; while some hanged them- 
selves on the trees, and others destroyed themselves as they. 
severally could. During seven days that Eurymedon stayed 
after his arrival with his sixty ships, the Corcyreeans were butch- 
ering those of their countrymen whom they thought hostile 
to them ; bringing their accusations, indeed, against those only 
who were for putting down the democracy; but some were 
slain for private enmity also, and others for money owed 
them by those who had borrowed it. Every mode of death 
was thus had recourse to; and whatever ordinarily happens 
in such a state of things, all happened then, and still more. 
For father murdered son, and they were dragged out of the 
sanctuaries, or slain in them; while in that of Bacchus some 
were walled up and perished. So savagely did the sedition 
proceed ; while it appeared to do so all the more from its being 
amongst the earliest. 

82. For afterwards, even the whole of Greece, so to say, 
was convulsed; struggles being every where made by the 
popular leaders to call in the Athenians, by the oligarchical 
party, the Lacedemonians. ‘Now they would have had no 
‘pretext for calling them in, nor have been prepared to do so, 
in time of peace. But when pressed by war, and when an al- 
liance also was maintained by both parties for the injury of 
their opponents and for their own gain therefrom, occasions 
of inviting them were easily supplied to such as wished to 
effect any revolution. And many dreadful things befell the 
cities through this sedition, which occur, and will always do 


1 « Here, as in I. 36. 3, the participle and the finite verb are made to an- 
swer to each other, oùx dv éxdvrwy—éropifovro, whereas it should have 
been either oùx dv tlyov wpddaciv—tmopiCovto, or oùk av ixóvtTwv—T®v 
ixaywy&v wopifouéivwy.”’—Arnold, The only way to avoid this confusion 
of constructions would be to understand éydvrwy and éroiuwy again after 
moàsmovuévæv. ‘* And as they would have had no pretext for calling them 
in, nor have been pe to do it, in time of peace, but were so in time of 
war,—occasions of inviting them were easily supplicd, when this war had 
broken out.” But from the fact of no commentator (so far as Í am aware) 
having adopted this method, there are probably greater cbjections to it than, 
I , present themselves to my own mind ; 
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ao, as long as human nature is the same, but tin a more violent 
or milder form, and varying in their phenomena, as the several 
variations of circumstances may in each case present them- 
selves. For in peace and prosperity both communities and 
individuals have better feelings, through not falling into 
2urgent needs; whereas war, by taking away the free supply 
of daily wants, is a violent master, and assimilates most men’s 
tempers to their present condition. The states then were 
thus torn by sedition, and the later instances of it in any part, 
from having heard what had been done before, exhibited 
largely an excessive refinement of ideas, both in the emi- 
nent cunning of their plans, and the monstrous cruelty of their 
vengeance. The ordinary meaning of words was changed by 
them as they thought proper. For reckless daring was regard- 
ed as courage that was true to its friends; prudent delay, as 
specious cowardice; moderation, as a cloak for unmanliness ; 
being intelligent in every thing, as being useful for nothing. 
Frantic violence was assigned to the manly character ; cautious 
plotting was considered a specious excuse for declining the 
contest. The advocate for cruel measures was always trusted ; 
while his opponent was suspected. He that plotted against 
another, if successful, was reckoned clever ; he that suspected 
a plot, still cleverer; but he that forecasted for escaping the 
necessity of all such things, was regarded as one who broke 
up his party, and was afraid of his adversaries. In a word, 
the man was commended who anticipated one going to do an 
evil deed, or who persuaded to it one who had no thought of 
it. Moreover, kindred became a tie less close than party, be- 
cause the latter was more ready for unscrupulous audacity. 
For such associations have nothing to do with any benefit 
from established laws, but are formed in opposition to those 
institutions by a spirit of rapacity. Again, their mutual grounds 
of confidence they confirmed not so much by any reference to 
the divine law as by fellowship in some act of lawlessness. 
The fair professions of their adversaries they received with e 
cautious eye to their actions, if they were stronger than them- 
selves, ‘and not with a spirit of generosity. To be avenged 
on another was deemed of greater consequence than to escape 


! For a similar use of uz\Xov compare IV. 19. 7, sire xal xwodcopnnOivres 
gpaddov av yripeobeten. 

2 Literally ‘‘ compulsory,” i, c. which compe. a man to do what he would 
otherwise not think of. 
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being first injured oneself. As for oaths, if in any case ex- 
changed with a view to a reconciliation, being taken by either 
party with regard to their immediate necessity, they only held 
good so long as they had no resources from any other quarter ; 
but he that first, when occasion offered, took courage [to break 
them], if he saw his enemy off his guard, wreaked his venge- 
ance on him with greater pleasure for his confidence, than he 
would have done in an open manner; taking into account 
both the safety of the plan, and the fact that by taking a 
treacherous advantage of him he also won a prize for clever- 
ness. And the majority of men, when dishonest, more easily 
get the name of talented, than, when simple, that of good; 
and of the one they are ashamed, while of the other they are 
proud. Now the cause of all these things was power pursued 
for the gratification of covetousness and ambition, and the 
consequent violence of parties when once engaged in conten- 
tion. For the leaders in the cities, having a specious profes- 
sion on each side, putting forward, respectively, the political 
equality of the poopie, or a moderate aristocracy, while in 
word they served the common interests, in truth they made 
them their prizes. And while struggling by every means to ` 
obtain an advantage over-each other, they dared and carried 
out the most dreadful deeds; heaping on still greater venge- 
ance, not only so far as was just and expedient for the state, 
but to the measure of what was pleasing to either party in 
each successive case: and whether by an unjust sentence of 
condemnation, or ton gaining the ascendency by the strong 
hand, they were ready to glut the animosity they felt at the 
moment. Thus piety was in fashion with neither party; but 
those who had the luck to effect some odious purpose under 
fair pretences were the more highly spoken of. The neutrals 
amongst the citizens were destroyed by both parties; either 
because they did not join them in their quarrel, or for envy 
that they should so escape. | 

83. Thus every kind of villany arose in Greece from these 
seditions. Simplicity, which is a very large ingredient in a 
noble nature, was laughed down and disappeared ; and mutual 
opposition of feeling, with a want of confidence, prevailed to 


1 Qe, xetpi may be taken by itself, in opposition to wera yhoov ddixov xa 
ied bet ot but the rhythm of the sentence appears better with the cther 
construction. 
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a great extent. For there was neither promise that could be 
depended on, nor oath that struck them with fear, to put an 
end to their strife; but all being in their calculations ‘more 
strongly inclined to despair of any thing proving trustworthy, 
they looked forward to their own escape from suffering more 
easily than they could place confidence [in arrangements with 
others]. And the men of more homely wit, generally speaking, 
had the advantage ; for through fearing their own deficiency 
and the cleverness of their opponents, lest they might be worsted 
in words, and be first plotted against by means of the versa- 
tility of their enemy’s genius, they proceeded boldly to deeds. 
Whereas their opponents, arrogantly thinking that they should 
be aware beforehand, and that there was no need for their 
securing by action what they could by stratagem, were un- 
guarded and more often ruined. 

84. It was in Corcyra then that most of these things were 
first ventured on ; both the deeds which men who were governed 
with a spirit of insolence, rather than of moderation, by those 
who afterwards afforded them an opportunity of vengeance, 
. would do as the retaliating party ; or which those who wished to 
rid themselves of their accustomed poverty, and passionately 
desired the possession of their neighbours’ goods, might unjustly 
resolve on; or which those who had begun the struggle, not 
from covetousness, but on a more equal footing, might savagely 
and ruthlessly proceed to, chiefly through being carried away 
by the rudeness of their anger. Thus the course of life being 
at that time thrown into confusion in the city, human nature, 
which is wont to do wrong even in spite of the laws, having 
then got the mastery of the law, gladly showed itself to be 
unrestrained in passion, above regard for justice, and an ene- 
my to all superiority. They would not else have preferred 
vengeance to religion, and gain to innocence; in which state 
envy would have had no power to hurt them. And so men 
presume in their acts of vengeance to be the first to violate 
those common laws on such questions, from which all have 
a hope secured to them of being themselves rescued from mis- 
fortune; and they will not allow them to remain, in case of 
any one’s ever being in danger and in need of some of them. | 

85. Such then were the passions which the Corcyreans 
in the city indulged towards one another, being the first that 
did so And Eurymedon and the Athenians sailed away with 
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their ships ; after which the Corcyrean exiles, (for five hun- 
dred of them had escaped, ) having taken some forts that were 
on the mainland, were masters of their own territory on the 
opposite coast, and sallying forth from it, plundered those in 
the island, and did them much damage, a violent famine being 
produced in the city. They also sent embassies to Lacedxmon 
and Corinth about their restoration. When they met with 
no success, they afterwards got some boats and auxiliaries and 
crossed over to the island, to the number of six hundred in 
all; and having burnt their boats, that they might have no 
hope from any thing but the command of the country, they 
went up to the hill Istone, and after building a fort on it, 
began to annoy those in the city, and were in the mean time 
masters of the country. 

86. At the close of the same summer the Athenians de- 
spatched twenty ships to Sicily, with Laches son of Melano- 
pus, and Charceades son of Euphiletus, in command of them. 
For the Syracusans and Leontines had gone to war with each 
other ; the Syracusans having, with the exception of Camarina, 
all the Dorian cities in alliance with them—for indeed these 
had joined the Lacedzmonian confederacy at the commence- 
ment of the war, though they had not taken any part in it with 
them—while the Leontines had the Chalcidian cities, and Ca- 
marina. In Italy the Locrians were on the side of the Syra- 
cusans ; the Rhegians, on that of the Leontines, in consequence 
of their affinity to them. So the allies of the Leontines sent 
_ to Athens, both on the ground of their former confederacy 
with them and because they were Ionians, and urged the 
Athenians to send them a fleet, for they were excluded by the 
Syracusans from the use both of land and sea. Accordingly 
the Athenians sent it, on the pretence of their relationship, but 
really from a wish that no corn might be brought thence tu 
the Peloponnese ; and to make an experiment whether it were 
possible for them to bring Sicily into subjection to themselves, 
Having established themselves therefore at Rhegium in Italy, 
they began the operations of the war in concert with their 
allies. And so the summer ended. 

87. The following winter the plague a second time attacke1 
the Athenians, having indeed never entirely left them, though 
there had been some abatement of it. It lasted the second 
time not .less than a year—the foriner attack having lasted 
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two-—so that nothing reduced the power of the Athenians 
more than this. For not less than four thousand four hun- 
dred heavy-armed in the ranks died of it, and three hundred 
of the equestrian order, with a number of the multitude that 
was never ascertained. It was at that time also that the 
numerous earthquakes happened at Athens, Eubeea, and Bœ- 
otia, particularly at Orchomenos in the last-named country. 

88. During the same winter the Athenians in Sicily and 
the Rhegians made an expedition with thirty ships against the 
islands of Æolus ; for in summer it was impossible to invade 
them, owing to their want of water. They are occupied 
by the Liparzan colony from Cnidos, who live in one of the 
islands which is of no great extent, called Lipara, and pro- 
ceed from that to cultivate the rest, namely, Didyme, Stron- 
gyle, and Hiera. Now the people in those parts think that in 
Hiera Vulcan works as a smith ; because it is seen to emit 
abundance of fire by night, and of smoke by day. These islands 
- lie opposite the coasts of the Sicels and Messanians, and were 
in alliance with the Syracusans. The Athenians ravaged 
their territory, and when they did not surrender, sailed back 
to Rhegium. And so the winter ended, and the fifth year of 
this war, of which Thucydides wrote the history. 

89. The following summer the Peloponnesians and their 
allies proceeded as far as the Isthmus for the invasion of At- 
tica, ynder the command of Agis son of Archidamus, king 
of the Lacedzemonians ; but on the occurrence of numerous 
earthquakes, they turned back again, and no invasion was 
made. About this period, when the earthquakes were so 
prevalent, the sea at Orobiz in Eubæa, having retired from 
what was then the line of coast, and afterwards returned with 
a great swell, invaded a portion of the city, and partly in- 
undated it, though it also partly subsided ; and so that is now 
sea which was before land. It also destroyed the inhabitants, 
excepting such as could run up first to the higher parts of the 
city. There was a similar inundation too at Atalanta, the 
island off the Opuntiar. Locri, which carried away a part of 
the fort built by the Athenians, and wrecked one of two ships 
that were drawn up on the beach. At Peparethus too there 
was a retreat of the sea, though no inundation followed ; and 
an earthquake threw down a part-of the wall, with the town- 
hall, and a few houses besides. The cause of this, in my own 
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opinion, is, that where the shock of the earthquake has been 
most violent, there it drives the sea Lack, and this suddenly 
coming on again with a violent rush causes the inundation. 
But without an earthquake I do not think that such an occur- 
rence would ever happen. 

90. During the same summer different parties, as they 
might severally happen, made war in Sicily ; both the Siceliots 
themselves against each other, and the Athenians in concert 
with their allies ; but I shall [only] mention the most memor- 
able actions achieved by the Athenians and their allies, or 
against the Athenians by the enemy. Chareades then, the 
Athenian commander, having already been killed in war by 
the Syracusans, Laches, who was now in sole command of 
the fleet, turned his arms, in concert with his allies, against 
Mylx, a town belonging to the Messanians. Now there were 
two divisions of the Messanians in garrison at Myle, and 
they had laid an ambush for the party coming from their ships. 
But the Athenians and their allies routed the troops in am- 
bush, and slew many of them, and having assaulted the forti- 
fications, compelled them to surrender the citadel, and to 
march with them against Messana. Afterwards, on the at- 
tack of the Athenians and their allies, the Messanians too 
capitulated, giving hostages and ‘all other securities. 

91. The same summer the Athenians despatched thirty 
ships to cruise about tle Peloponnese, under the command of 
Demosthenes son of Alcisthenes, and Procles son of Theodo- 
rus, and sixty ships and two thousand heavy-armed against 
Melos, under the command of Nicias son of Niceratus. For 
as the Melians were islanders, and yet would not submit to 
them nor join their confederacy, they wished to reduce them. 
When, however, they did not surrender to them on the 
wasting of their territory, they sailed to Oropus, on the coast 
opposite Attica; and having landed at night, the heavy- 
armed immediately marched from their ships to Tanagra in 
Beeotia; while the Athenians in the city, on a given signal, 
met them at the same place by land in full force, under the 
command of Hipponicus son of Callias, and Eurymedon son 
of Thucles. Having pitched their camp for that day in the 
territory of Tanagra, they laid it waste, and passed the night 
there. The next day, after defeating in battle those of the 


1 “ Satisfying the Athenians in all other points.” Lit. ‘‘ presenting all 
other things of such a nature as to be satisfactory.” —Arnold, 
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Tanagreans and the Thebans who had come out against them, 
and after taking some arms, and erecting a trophy, they re- 
turned, one party to the city, the other to their fleet. And 
Nicias, with his sixty ships, coasted along and ravaged the 
maritime parts of Locris, and then returned home. 

92. About this time the Lacedzemonians prepared to found 
their colony of Heraclea, in Trachiniz, with the following 
purpose. The Melians form, in all, three tribes, the Para- 
lians, Hiereans, and Trachinians. Of these, the Trachinians, 
having been reduced to great weakness by the Ætæans, who 
border on them, intended at first to give themselves up to the 
Athenians; but afterwards, fearing that they could not be 
trusted by them, they sent to Lacedemon, having chosen 
Tisamenus as their envoy. They were joined in the embassy 
by the Dorians also, the mother-state of the Lacedzemonians, 
with the same petition; for they, too, were much injured by 
the Ætæans. On hearing their request, the Lacedsmonians 
determined to send out this colony, from a wish to assist both 
the Trachinians and the Dorians. Besides, they thought the 
town would be placed advantageously for them with respect 
to the war with the Athenians; for a fleet might be equipped 
so as to have a short passage to Eubcea, and it would be use- 
ful for marching to Thrace. Indeed on all accounts they 
were anxious to found the place. They first consulted there- 
fore the god at Delphi; and on his advising them to do it, 
they despatched the settlers, taken both from their own 
citizens and from the Perieci, and gave permission to any of 
the rest of the Greeks that wished to accompany them, ex- 
cept Ionians, Achzans, and some other races. Three of the 
Lacedemonians led them as founders of the colony, Leon, 
Alcidas, and Damagon. When they had established them- 
selves in the country, they fortified anew the city which is 
now called Heraclea, distant about forty stades from Ther- 
mopyle, and twenty from the sea. They alsc provided them- 
selves with docks, beginning to build them at Thermopylæ, 
just by the pass, that they might the more easily be defended 
by them. 

93. When this town was being thus jointly founded, the 
Athenians were at first alarmed, thinking that it was being set 
up chiefly for the annoyance of Eubæa, because the passage 
to Cinsum in that island is a short one. The event, how- 
ever, afterwaids proved contrary to their expectation, for ne 
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danger arose from it. And the reason was this. ‘The Thes- 
salians, who had dominion in these parts, and to the injury of 
.whose territory the place was being founded, fearing they 
might prove very powerful neighbours, continually harassed 
and made war upon the new settlers, till they wore down 
their strength, though at first they had been very numerous ; 
for as the Lacedzmonians were the founders of the town, 
every one went to it with confidence, thinking it a place of 
security. It was, however, the Lacedemonian officers them- 
selves, who went to it, that chiefly contributed to ruining its 
interests, and reducing it to a scanty population, by frighten- 
ing away the greater part, and governing harshly, and in 
some cases not fairly, so that their neighbours then pre- 
vailed over them more easily. . 
94. The same summer, and about the same time that the 
Athenians were detained at Melos, the forces on board the 
thirty ships that were cruising about the Peloponnese first of 
all laid an ambush at Ellomenus in Leucadia, and cut off some 
garrison troops; and afterwards came against Leucas with x 
larger force, and with all the Acarnanians, who accompanied 
them in a body, except the Æniadæ, and with the Zacynthians 
and Cephallenians, and fifteen ships of the Corcyreans. The 
Leucadians, on the wasting of their territory, both without 
and within the isthmus, on which stands Leucas and the tem- 
ple of Apollo, being overpowered by such numbers, remained 
quiet; while the Acarnanians requested Demosthenes, the 
general of the Athenians, to cut them off by a wall, thinking 
that they might then easily take them by storm, and so be rid 
of a city which was always hostile to them. But Demos- 
thenes was persuaded at the same time by the Messenians 
that it was a fine opportunity for him, with so large an army 
collected together, to attack the Ætolians, who were hostile to 
Naupactus, and by reducing whom he would easily win for 
Athens the rest of the continent in these parts. For they re- 
presented to him that the nation of the /Etolians, though nu- 
merous and warlike, were yet not difficult to subdue before 
succours reached them, as they lived in unfortified villages, 
and those far apart, and used but light armour. And they 
advised him to attack in the first place the Apodotians, next 
the Ophioneans, and after them the Eurytanians, which are 
the largest division of the nation, speaking, it is said, the most 
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unintelligible language, and ‘eing cannibals; for if these were 
subdued, the rest would readily surrender. 

95. He consented to do so, out of regard for the Messenians, 
and still more because he thought, that without employing the 
forces of Athens, with only continental tribes as his allies, and 
with the Ætolians, he would be able to go by land against 
the Beotians, through the Locri Ozole to Cytinium in Doris, 
keeping Parnassus on his right hand till he reached the Pho- 
cians, who, he thought, would eagerly join him, for the friend- 
ship they had always borne the Athenians, or might be 
brought over by force; and to Phocis Bæotia is at once the 
bordering state. Starting therefore with all his armament 
from Leucas, in opposition to the wishes of the Acarnanians, 
he coasted along to Sollium. ‘There he communicated his 
plan to the Acarnanians ; and when they did not assent to it in 
consequence of his refusal to invest Leucas, he himself with 
the remainder of the force, the Cephallenians, Messenians, 
Zacynthians, and the three hundred 'epibatæ from his own 
ships, (for the fifteen Corcyrzan vessels had gone away, ) made 
an expedition against the Ætolians, having his head-quarters 
at Æneon in Locris. Now the Locri Ozolæ were allies ot 
the Athenians, and were to meet them in full force in the 
heart of the country: for as they bordered on the Ætolians, 
and were similarly equipped, they were thought likely to 
prove of great service in acting with them, from their ac- 
quaintance both with the AXtolian mode of fighting and with 
the localities. 

96. After bivouacking with the army in the sacred precinct 
of the Nemean Jupiter, in which Hesiod the poet is said to have 
been killed by the people of this country, an oracle having 
before declared that he should meet with this fate at Nemea ; 
in the morning he set out and marched into Ætolia. On the 
first day he took Potidanea ; on the second, Crocyleum; and 
on the third, Tichium, where he halted, and sent off his 
booty to Eupalium in Locris: for he intended, when he had 
subdued the other parts, to make a subsequent expedition 
against the Ophionians, if they would not surrender, after re- 
turning to Naupactus. But the /tolians were both aware or 
these preparations when he first formed his designs againat 


1 i. e. the heavy-armed soldiers who served on board ship, answering 1 
our marines. l 
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them, and when the army had invaded their country they 
came to the rescue with a great force, all of them, so that even 
the most distant of the Ophionians, who stretch towards the 
Melian Gulf, the Borniensians and Calliensians, joined ‘in 
bringing aid. 

97. Now the Messenians gave Demosthenes the following 
advice, as they also did at first. Assuring him that the reduc- 
tion of the Ætolians was easy, they urged him to go as quickly 
as possible against their villages, and not wait till the whole 
people should unite and oppose him, but to endeavour suc- 
cessively to make himself master of each village 'before 
him. Being thus persuaded by them, and relying on his for- 
tune, because nothing ever went against him, without waiting 
for those who should have reinforced him (for he was most in 
want of light-armed dartmen) he advanced for A¢gitium, and 
took it by assault, the inhabitants flying before him, and post- 
ing themselves on the hills round the town ; for it stood on 
high ground, at the distance of about eighty ’stades from the 
sea. The Ætolians (for they had now come to the rescue of 
Egitium) charged the Athenians and their allies, running 
down from the hills in different directions, and plied them 
with darts; retreating when the Athenian force advanced 
against them, and pressing it close when it retired. And for 
a long time this was the character of the engagement—re- 
peated pursuing and retreating—in both of which the Athe- 
nians had the worse. 

98. Now so long as they saw that their archers had their 
arrows and were able to use them, they continued to resist ; 
for, when harassed by the bowmen, the A¢tolians, being a light- 
armed force, retired. But when, after the fall of their leader, 
the archers were dispersed, and they themselves distressed by 
enduring for a long time the same labour, and the tolians 
were pressing hard on them, and pouring their darts on them ; 
then indeed they turned and fled, and falling into pathless ra- 
vines and places with which they were unacquainted, were cut 
off: for the guide who showed them the way, Chromon the Mes- 
seniun, had been killed. And the Ætolians, still plying them 
with missiles, by their rapid movements (for they are swift of 
foot and light-armed) took many of them there in the rout, 
and put them to the sword ; but the greater part missing their 


1 Or, “as it came in his way.” Literally, ‘‘ at his feet.” Compare He 
rodotus, 3. 79, wayra Tid T&v Maye TÒv iv soci yivomsvon. 
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way and rushing into the forest, from which there were no roads 
out, they brought fire and burnt it round them. Indeed the 
Athenian forces were subjected to every form of flight and 
death, and it was with difficulty that the survivors escaped to 
the sea and to Gineon in Locris, the same place from which 
they had set out. Great numbers of the allies were slain, 
and of the Athenians themselves about a hundred and twenty 
heavy-armed—so many in number, and all in the prime of 
their youth. These were the best men of the city of Athens 
that fell during this war. One of the generals also, namely, 
Procles, was slain. Having taken up their dead under truce, 
and retired to Naupactus, they afterwards went with their 
ships to Athens. But Demosthenes stayed behind in the — 
neighbourhood of Naupactus and those parts, being afraid of 
the Athenians in consequence of what had been done. 

. 99. About the same period the Athenians on the coast of 
Sicily sailed to Locris, and in a descent which they made on 
the country, defeated those of the Locrians who came against 
them, and took a guard-fort which stood on the river Halex. 

100. The same summer the Ætolians, having before [the 
invasion of their country] sent as envoys to Corinth and 
Lacedzmon, Tolophus the Ophionean, Boriades the Eury- 
tanian, and Tisander the Apodotian, persuaded them to send 
them an army to attack Naupactus, because it had brought 
the Athenians against them. And the Lacedemonians de- 
spatched about autumn three thousand heavy-armed of the 
allies ; five hundred of whom were from Heraclea, their newly 
founded city in Trachis. Eurylochus, a Spartan, had the 
command of the force, accompanied by Macarius and Mene- 
dæus, who were also Spartans. 

101. When the army had assembled at Delphi, Eurylochus 
sent a herald to the Locri Ozolæ ; for the route to Naupactus 
was through their territory, and moreover he wished to make 
them revolt from the Athenians. ‘Those amongst the Locri- 
ans who most forwarded his views were the Amphissians, 
who were alarmed in consequence of the enmity of the Pho- 
cians. These first gave hostages themselves, and persuaded 
the rest to do so, in their fear of the invading army; first the 
Myoneans, who were their neighbours, (for on this side Locris 
is most difficult to enter,) then the Ipneans, Messapians, Tri- 
tans, Chalsans, Tolophonians, Hessians, and Cantheans. 
All these joined th» expedition also. The Olpmang gave 
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hostages, but did not accompany them; while the Hyzans re- 
fused to give hostages, till they took a village helonging to 
them, called Polis. 

102. When every thing was prepared, and he had placed 
the hostages at Cytinium in Doris, he advanced with his army 
against Naupactus, through the territory of the Locrians ; 
and on his march took (neon, one of their towns, and Eupa- 
lium ; for they refused to surrender. When they had reached 
the Naupactian territory, and the Ætolians also had now come 
to their aid, they ravaged the country, and took the 'suburb 
of the capital, which was unfortified. They also went against 
and took Molyenium, which, though a colony from Corinth, 
was subject to the Athenians. Now Demosthenes, the Athe- 
nian, (for after what had happened in /Etolia, he was still in 
the neighbourhood of Naupactus) having previous notice of 
the armament, and being alarmed for the town, went and per- 
suaded the Acarnanians (though with difficulty, on account of 
his retreat from Leucas) to go to the relief of Naupactus. 
Accordingly they sent with him on board his ships a thousand 
heavy-armed, who threw themselves into the place and saved 
it. For the walls being extensive, and the garrison small, 
there was reason to fear that they might not hold out. When 
Eurylochus and his colleagues found that this force had enter- 
ed the town, and that it was impossible to take it by storm, 
they withdrew, not towards the Peloponnese, but to Æolis, 
2which is now called Calydon and Pleuron, with the places in 
that quarter, and to Proschium in tolia. For the Ambra- 
ciots had come to them, and urged them to make, in concert 
with themselves, an attack upon the Amphilochian Argos and 
the rest of that country, and upon Acarnania at the same time ; 
telling them that if they made themselves masters of these 
countries, the whole of the continent would be united in alli- 


1 We have no term exactly answering to the Greek wrpoacreiow, or, “ ap- 
proach to the city ;” for, as Arnold observes on IV. 69. 5, it “ was not what 
we call a suburb, but rather an open space like the parks in London, partly 
planted with trees, and containing pu ic walks, colonnades, temples, and 
the houses of some of the principal citizens. It was used as a ground for re- 
views of the army ana for public games. At Rome the Campus Martius was 
exactly what the Greeks call wpoaorsiov.” 

3 i. e. (as Arnold explains it, after Wasse, Palmer, and Kruse, ) the district 
once called Æolis was now called by the names of the two principal towns in 
it, Calydon and Pleuron. Poppu and Galler understand it as the ancient 
name of Calydon alone. i 
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ance with the Lacedemonians. So Eurylochus consented, 
and having dismissed the Ætolians, remained quiet with his 
army in that neighbourhood, till he should have to assist the 
Ambraciots, on their taking the field before Argos. And so 
the summer ended. 

103. The following winter, the Athenians in Sicily having 
marched with their Grecian allies, and as many of the Sieels 
as joined them in the war—being either subject by force to 
the Syracusans or allies who had revolted from them— 
against Inessa, the Sieel town, the citadel of which was held 
by the Syracusans, attacked it, and, not being able to take it, 
retired. On their return, the Syracusans from the citadel 
fell on the allies as they were retiring somewhat after the 
Athenians, and routed a division of their army, and killed no 
small number. After this, Laches and the Athenians, with 
the fleet, made some descents upon the Locrian territory, by 
the river Coecinus, and defeated in battle those of the Locrians 
who came out against them with Proxenus the son of Capaton, 
about three hundred in number, and having taken some arms, 
departed. 

104. The same winter also the Athenians purified Delos, in 
obedience, as they professed, to a certain oracle. For Pisistra- 
tus the tyrant had also purified it before; not the whole of 
the island, but as much of it as was within sight of the tem- 
ple. Atthis time, however, the whole of it was purified in 
the following manner. All the sepulchres of those who had @ 
died in Delos they removed, and commanded that in future no 
one should either die in the island or bear a child, but that 
[in such cases all should] be carried across to Rhenea. (This 
Rhenea is so short a distance from Delos, that Polycrates the 
tyrant of Samos, after being powerful at sea for a consider- 
able time, and ruling over the rest of the islands, and taking 
Rhenea, dedicated it to the Delian Apollo, by connecting it 
with Delos by a chain.) It was at this time too, after the 
purification, that the Athenians first celebrated the quinquen- 
nial festival of the Delian games. ‘There had been, however, 
even in very early times, a great assembly of the Jonians and 
the neighbouring islanders held at Delos; for they used to 
come to the feast with their wives and children, as the Ionians 
now do to the Ephesian festivals, and gymnastic and musical 
contests were held, and the different cities took up bands of 
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dancers. Homer shows most clearly that such was the case, 
in the following verses, taken from a hymn to Apollo. 

“ Anon to Delos, Phoebus, wouldst thou come, 

Still most delighting in thine island-home ; 

Where the long-robed Ionians thronging meet, 

With wives and children, at thy hallow’d seat ; 

With buffets, dance, and song extol thy name, 

And win thy smile upon their solemn game.” 
That there was a musical contest also, and that they went to 
take part in it, he shows again in the following verses, taken 
from the same hymn. For after mentioning the Delian dance 
of the women, he ends his praise of the god with these verses, 
in which he also makes mention of himself. | 

Now be Apollo kind, and Dian too; 

And ye, fair Delian damsels, all adieu ! 

But ia your memory grant me still a home; 

And oft as to your sacred isle may come 

A pilgrim care-worn denizen of earth, 

And ask, while joining in your social mirth, 

“ Maidens, of all the bards that seek your coast, 

“ Who sings the sweetest, and who charms you most?” 

Then answer one and all, with gracious smile, 

‘¢ A blind old man who lives in Chios’ rocky isle.” 
Such evidence does Homer afford of there having been, even 
in early times, a great assembly and festival at Delos. But 
afterwards, though the islanders and the Athenians sent the 
bands of dancers with sacrifices, the games and the greater 
part of the observances were abolished—as is most probable, 
through adversity—until the Athenians held the games at that 
time, with horse-races, which before had not been usual. 

105. The same winter the Ambraciots, as they had pro- 
mised Eurylochus when they retained his army, marched forth 
against the Amphilochian Argos with three thousand heavy- 
armed; and entering the Argive territory, occupied Olpæ, a 
strong-hold on a hill near the sea, which the Acarnanians 
had once fortified, and used as their common place of meet-: 
ing for judicial purposes; its distance from the city of Argos 
on the coast being about twenty-five stades. Now some of 
the Acarnanians went to the relief of Argos, while others en- 
camped in Amphilochia, in the place called 'Crenz, being on 
the watch to prevent the Peloponnesians with Eurylochus 
passing through unobserved to the Ambraciots. They also 
sent for Demosthenes, who had commanded the Athenian ex- 

» Corresponding exactly to our ‘“ Wells.” 
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` pedition against Ætolia, to be their leader ; and for the twenty 
Athenian ships that happened to be cruising about the Pelo- 
ponnese, under the command of Aristoteles son of Timocrates, 
and Hierophon son of Antimnestus. The Ambraciots at Olpæ 
also sent a messenger to their city, desiring them to come in 
full force to their assistance, fearing that the troops under 
Eurylochus might not be able to effect a passage through 
the Acarnanians, and that they themselves might either have 
to fight unsupported, or, if they wished to retreat, find it un- 
safe to do so. 

106. The Peloponnesians with Eurylochus, therefore, find- 
ing that the Ambraciots at Olpz were come, set out from Prose 
chium and went as quickly as possible to their aid ; and having 
crossed the Acheloiis, proceeded through Acarnania, which 
was left deserted in consequence of the reintoftement sent to 
Argos; keeping on their right hand the city of the Stratians 
with their garrison, and on the left the rest of Acarnania. 
After -passing the territory of the Stratians, they proceeded 
through Phytia, and again through Medeon, along the bor- 
ders ; then through Limnza ; and so they entered the territory 
of the Ægræans, which formed no part of Acarnania, but was 
friendly to themselves. Then, having reached Mount Thy- 
amus, which is uncultivated, they proceeded across it, and so 
came down into the Argive country by night, and passing 
unobserved between the city of Argos and the Acarnanian 
posts at Crenz, joined che Ambraciots at Olpe. 

107. Having thus effected a union at day-break, they sat 
down at the place called Metropolis, and formed their encamp- 
ment. Not long after, the Athenians came with their twenty 
ships into the Ambracian Gulf to assist the Argives; and 
Demosthenes arrived with two hundred heavy-armed of the 
Messenians, and sixty Athenian archers. The fleet therefore 
at Olpæ blockaded the hill from the sea ; while the Acarnani- 
ans and a few of the Amphilochians (for the majority were 
forcibly detained by the Ambraciots) had by this time met at 
Argos, and were preparing to engage with the enemy, having 
appointed Demosthenes as commander of the whole army in 
concert with their own generals. He, having led them near 
to Olpæ, encamped there; a great ravine separating their 
armies. For five days they remained still, but on the sixth 
botli sides drew up for battle. And as the force of the Pe- 
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luponnesians was the larger, and outflanked his, Demosthenes, ° 
fearing that he might be surrounded, placed in ambush in a 
hollow way covered with a thicket, a body of heavy and light- 
armed troops, four hundred in all, that on the flank of the 
enemy which reached beyond his own, these troops might rise 
up in the very midst of the conflict and take them in their 
rear. When the preparations were completed on both sides, 
they closed in battle. Demosthenes occupied the right wing with 
the Messenians and the few Athenians; while the remainder 
of the line was formed by the Acarnanians in their several 
divisions, and the Amphilochian dartmen that were present. 
The Peloponnesians and Ambraciots were drawn up without 
distinction, excepting the Mantineans, who kept together 
more on the left, though not in the extremity of the flank, for 
the extreme left was held by Eurylochus and his men, opposed 
to the Messenians and Demosthenes. 

108. When the Peloponnesians, being now engaged, out- 
flanked their opponents, and were surrounding their rig uit, 
the Acarnanians, rising from the ambuscade, fell on them in 
the rear, and broke them; so that they did not stand to make 
any resistance, and, moreover, by thei panic threw their 
main army into flight: for when they saw the division of 
Eurylochus, and the bravest of their forces being cut to pieces, 
they were far more alarmed. It was the Messenians, posted 
in that: part of the field with Demosthenes, that performed the 
chief part of the work. But the Ambraciots and those in the 
right wing defeated the division opposed to them, and pur- 
sued it back to Argos; for they are the most warlike of all in 
those parts. When, however, on their return they saw their 
main army defeated, and the rest of the Acarnanians were 
pressing them closely, they escaped with difficulty into Olpe ; 
and many of them were killed, while they hurried on without 
any order, excepting the Mantineans, who kept their ranks 
best of all the army during the retreat. And so the battle 
ended, after lasting till evening. 

109. The next day Menedzus, who on the death of Eury- 
lochus and Macarius had succeeded to the sole command, 
was at a loss, since so great a defeat had been experienced, 
to see in what way he should either remain and sustain a 
siege—cut off as he was by land, and at the same time, 
through the presence of the Athenian fleet, by sea—or should 
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escape if he retreated. He therefore made proposals to De- 
mosthenes and the Acarnanians for a truce, and permission to 
retire, as well as for the recovery of his dead. They re- 
stored him his dead, and themselves erected a trophy, aud 
took up their own dead, about three hundred in number ; but 
for permission to retire they did not openly grant any truce 
to the whole army; but Demosthenes and his Acarnanian 
colleagues secretly granted one to the Mantineans, and Me- 
nedæus and the other Peloponnesian commanders, to retreat 
with all speed ; wishing to strip of their supporters the Am- 
braciots and the mercenary host of foreigners ; but most of all 
desiring to raise a prejudice against the Lacedemonians and 
Peloponnesians amongst the Greeks in those parts, from the 
impression of their having betrayed their friends, and deemed 
their own interest of more importance. They, then, took up 
their dead, and were burying them with all speed, as circum- 
stances allowed; while those who had received permission 
were planning their retreat. 

110. Now tidings were brought to Demosthenes and the 
Acarnanians, that the Ambraciots at home, in compliance 
with the first message from Olpz, were marching in full force 
with succours through Amphilochia, with a wish to join their 
countrymen at Olpx, and knowing nothing of what had hap- 
pened. Accordingly he straightway sent a division to lay 
ambushes beforehand in the roads, and to preoccupy the 
strong positions; while with the rest of his army he prepared 
to march against them. 

111. Meanwhile the Mantineans, and those to whom the 
truce had been granted, going out under the pretext of 
gathering herbs and fire-wood, secretly went away in small 
parties, picking up at the same time the things for which they 
professed to have left the camp: but when they had now pro- 
ceeded some distance from Olpz, they began to retreat at a 
quicker pace. The Ambraciots and the rest, as many as hap- 
pened thus to have gone out with them in ‘a body, when they 
found that they were gone away, themselves also pushed for- 
ward, and began running, on purpose to overtake them. But 
the Acarnanians at first thought that all alike were flying 

1 ’A6, doe seems to be in opposition to Kar’ éAtyous in the preceding sec- 


‘ion. Or it may signify, as Arnold takes it, in such numbers as would justify 
the experiment which small parties might think too hezarduus. 
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without permission, and began to pursue the Peloponnesians ; 
and when some even of their generals tried to stop them, and 
said that permission had been granted to the Peloponnesians, 
one or two men threw their darts at them, believing that 
they were being betrayed. Afterwards, however, they let the 
Mantineans and Peloponnesians go away, but killed the Am- 
braciots. And there was much contention and difficulty in 
distinguishing whether a man was an Ambraciot or a Pelo- 
ponnesian. They killed some two hundred of them; the rest 
escaped into Agrea, a bordering territory, and Salethus, 
king of the Agrzans, being their friend, received them. 

112. The Ambraciots from the city arrived at Idomene. 
This town consists of two high hills; the greater of which, 
after night had come on, the troops sent forward from the 
camp by Demosthenes preoccupied unobserved; while the 
Ambraciots had previously ascended the smaller, and bivou- 
aked on it. Demosthenes, after supper, marched with the 
rest of the army as soon as it was evening ; himself with half 
of his force making for the pass, the remainder proceeding 
over the mountains of Amphilochia. At dawn of day he fell 
upon the Ambraciots, while they were yet in their beds, and 
had had no notice of his measures, but much rather imagined 
that his forces were their own countrymen. For Demosthenes 
had purposely posted the Messenians first, with orders to ad- 
dress them, speaking in the Doric dialect, and so creating con- 
fidence in the sentinels ; while at the same time they were not 
visible to the eye, as it was still night. When therefore he 
fell upon them, they routed them, and-slew the greater part 
on the spot; the rest rushed in flight over the mountains. 
But as the roads were preoccupied, and the Amphilochians, 
moreover, were well acquainted with their own country, and 
light-armed against a heavy-armed enemy, whereas the Am- 
braciots were unacquainted with it, and knew not which way 
to turn, they perished by falling into ravines, and the am- 
bushes that had been previously laid. After attempting 
every mode of escape, some of them also turned to the sea, 
which was not far off; and when they saw the Athenian 
ships coasting along shore at the time that the affair hap- 
pened, they swam to them, in their present alarm thinking 
it better to be slain, if they must, by those on board, than 
by their barbarous and most bitter enemies, the Amphi- 
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lochians. The Ambraciots then were destroyed in this man- 
ner, and only few of many escaped to their city. The 
Acarnanians, after stripping the dead, and erecting trophies, 
returned to Argos. 

113. The next day there came to them a herald from the 
Ambraciots who had fled from Olpæ into Agræa, to ask per- 
mission to take up the dead whom they had slain after the 
first engagement, when they left the camp without permission 
with the Mantineans and those who had received it. At 
sight of the arms taken from the Ambraciots from the city, 
the herald was astonished at their number; for he was not 
acquainted with the disaster, but imagined that they had be- 
longed to their own party. And some one asked him why 
he was so astonished ; and how many of them had been killed ; 
his interrogator again supposing him to be the herald from the 
troops at Idomene. He said, “ About two hundred.” His in- 
terrogator, taking him up, said, “ These then are evidently not 
the arms [of such a number], but of more than a thousand.” 
The herald said in reply, “ Then they are not the arms of 
those who fought with us.” He answered, “ Yes, they are ; 
if at least it was you that fought yesterday at Idomene.” “ We 
fought with no one yesterday ; but the day before, on our 
retreat.” “ Ay,-but we fought yesterday with these, who 
had come asa reinforcement from the city of the Ambraciots.” 
When the herald heard that, and learned that the reinforce- 
ment from the city had been cut off, breaking out into wailing, 
and astounded at the magnitude of the present evils, he re- 
turned without executing his commission, and no longer asked 
back the bodies. For this was the greatest disaster that 
befell any one Grecian city in an equal number of days during 
the course of this war : and I have not recorded the numbers 
of the slain, because the multitude said te have fallen is in- 
credible, in comparison with the size of the city. I know, 
however, that if the Acarnanians and Amphilochians had 
wished, in compliance with the advice of Demosthenes, to 
take Ambracia, they would have done so on the first assault : 
but as it was, they were afraid that the Athenians, if they had 
possession of it, might prove more troublesome neighbours to 
themselves. 

114. After this, they allotted a third of the spoils to the 

Athenians, and divided the rest amongst their several citivs. 
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Those given to the Athenians were taken while on their 
voyage home; and what are now deposited in the temples of 
Attica, are three hundred full suits of armour, which were 
reserved for Demosthenes, and with which he sailed back 
home; his restoration after the disester in A‘tolia being ren- 
dered more safe in consequence of this achievement. ‘The 
Athenians on board the twenty ships also returned to Nau- 
pactus. The Acarnanians and Amphilochians, on the de- 
parture of the Athenians and of Demosthenes, granted a truce 
to the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians who had taken refuge 
with Salynthus and the Agrzans, to return from Æniadæ, 
whither they had removed from the country of Salynthus. 
And to provide for the future, they also concluded a treaty 
and alliance for a hundred years with the Ambraciots, on 
these conditions: that neither the Ambraciots should march 
with the Atarnanians against the Peloponnesians, nor the 
Acarnanians with the Ambraciots against the Athenians ; 
but that they should succour each other’s country; and that 
the Ambraciots should restore whatever towns or hostages 
they held from the Amphilochians, and not go to the assist- 
ance of Anactorium, which was hostile to the Acarnanians. 
Having made these arrangements, they put an end to the war. 
Afterwards the Corinthians sent a garrison of their own citi- 
zens to Ambracia, consisting of three hundred heavy-armed, 
under the command of Xenoclides son of Euthycles, who 
reached their destination by a difficult route through Epirus. 
Such was the conclusion of the measures in Ambracia. 

115. The Athenians in Sicily the same winter made a de- 
scent from their ships on the territory of Himera, in concert 
with the Sicels, who had made an irruption on its borders 
from the interior; they also sailed against the islands of 
Æolus. On their return to Rhegium they found that Py- 
thodorus son of Isolochus, a general of the Athenians, had 
come to succeed to the command of the ships under Laches ; 
the allies in Sicily having sailed and persuaded the Athe- 
nians to assist them with more vessels. For though the Sy- 
racusans commanded their land, yet, as they were excluded 
from the sea by only a few ships, they were making prepara- 
tions, and raising a fleet, with a determination not to put up 
with it. And the Athenians manned forty ships to send to 
them ; thir king that so the war in that quarter wouid be more 
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speedily brought to a conclusion, and at the same time wishing 
to practise their men in seamanship. They despatched there- 
fore one of their commanders, Pythodorus, with a few ships ; 
intending to send out Sophocles son of Sostradides, and Eu- 
rymedon son of Thucles, with the larger squadron. So Pytho- 
dorus, being now in command of Laches’ ships, sailed at the 
close of the winter to the fort of the Locrians, which Laches 
had formerly taken; and returned after being defeated in 
battle by the Locrians. 

116. Just about the beginning of this spring, the fire flood 
issued from Attna, as it had done on former occasions, and 
destroyed some of the territory of the Catanzans, who live on 
Mount Ætna, the largest mountain in Sicily. It is said that 
this eruption took place fifty years after the preceding one ; 
nad that it has occurred three times in all since Sicily has 
heen inhabited by the Greeks. These were the events of this 
winter ; and so ended the sixth year of this war, of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 


BOOK IV. 


1. Tar following summer, about the time of the corn’s 
coming into ear, ten Syracusan ships and an equal number of 
Locrians sailed and occupied Messana in Sicily, at the in- 
Vitation of the inhabitants; and so Messana revolted from the 
Athenians. This was chiefly done, by the Syracusans, be- 
cause they saw that the place afforded an approach to Sicily, 
and were afraid that the Athenians might hereafter make it 
their head-quarters and proceed against them with a larger 
force; by the Locrians, for hatred of the people of Rhe- 
gium, and with a wish to reduce them by hostilities on both 
sides. At the same time too the Locrians had invaded the 
territory of Rhegium with all their forces, to prevent their 
going to the rescue of Messana, and also at the instigation of 
some exiles from Rhegium who were with them. For that 
town had been for a long time torn by faction, and it was im- 
possible at the present time to resist the Locrians; for which 
reason they were the more determined to attack them. After 
devastating the country, the Locrians retired with their land- 
forces, but their ships remained to guard Messana ; and others 
that were being manned were to go to that station, and carry 
on the war from it. 

2. About the same period of the spring, before the corn was 
ripe, the Peloponnesians and their allies made an incursion 
into Attica, under the conduct of Agis son of Archidamus, 
king of the Lacedemonians; and pitching their camp in the 
country, proceeded to lay it waste. But the Athenians de- 
spatched the forty ships to Sicily, as they had been preparing 
to do, and the remaining generals, Eurymedon and Sophocles ; 
for Pythodorus, the third of them, had already arrived in 
Sicily before them. These they also ordered to attend, as they 
sailed by the island, to those of the Corcyreans who were in the 
city, and who were being plundered by the exiles on the moun- 
tain sixty ships having likewise sailed from the Peloponnese 
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to assis. those on the mountain, and with an idea, that as there 
was a great famine in the city, they should easily possess 
themselves of the government. Demosthenes, who had con- 
tinued in a private capacity since his return from Acarnania, ` 
was, at his own request, authorized by them to use that fleet, 
if he wished, for service about the Peloponnese. 

3. When, on their voyage, they were off Laconia, and 
heard that the Peloponnesian ships were already at Corcyra, 
Eurymedon and Sophocles were for hastening thither, but 
Demosthenes desired them to touch first at Pylus, and after 
doing what was necessary, then to proceed on their voyage. 
While they were making objections, a storm happened to come 
on, and carried the fleet to Pylus. So Demosthenes immedi- 
ately begged them to fortify the place, (for this, he said, was 
his object in sailing with them,) and showed them that there 
was great abundance of timber and stone, and that the post 
was a strong one, and unoccupied, both itself and a consider- 
able distance of the country round. For Pylus is about four 
hundred stades from Sparta, and is situated in what was once 
the Messenian territory, being called by the Lacedsemonians 
Coryphasium. But the commanders said that there were 
many unoccupied promontories in the Peloponnese, if he 
wished to put the state to expense by occupying them. He, 
however, considered that this was a more advantageous post 
than any other, inasmuch as there was a harbour close by, 
and the Messenians, who in early times were connected with 
the place, and spoke the same dialect with the Lacedemonians, 
would do them very great injury by their excursions from it, 
and at the same time be trusty guardians of the place. 

4. When he could not convince either the generals or the 
soldiers, having subsequently communicated his views to the 
subordinate officers also, he remained quiet from stress of 
weather ; till the soldiers themselves, in their want of occupa- 
tion, were seized with a desire to set to and fortify the post. 
Accordingly they took the work in hand, and proceeded with 
it, though they had no iron tools, but carried stones just as 
they picked them up, and put them together, as they severally 
might happen to fit; while the mortar, wherever it was ne- 
cessary to use any, for want of hods they carried on their 
back, stooping down in such a way that it might best lie on, - 
and clasping their hands behind them, to prevent its falling 
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off. Indeed in every way they made haste to anticipate the 
Lacedzmonians, by completing the most assailable points of 
the work before they came to the rescue; for the greater part 
of the position was strong by nature, and had no need of 
fortifications. 

5. Now the Lacedzemonians happened to be celebrating a 
festival ; and, moreover, when they heard it, they made light 
of it, thinking that when they took the field, either the enemy 
would not wait their attack, or they should easily take the place 
by storm. To a certain extent also the fact of their army 
being still before Athens delayed them. So the Athenians, 
after fortifying in six days the side towards the interior, and 
what most required it, left Demosthenes there with five ships 
to protect the place, while with the main body of the fleet they 
hastened on their voyage to Corcyra and Sicily. 

6. When the Peloponnesians in Attica heard of the occu- 
pation of Pylus, they returned home with all speed; for the 
Lacedzmonians and Agis their king thought that the affair of 
Pylus closely affected them ; and, besides, having made their 
incursion early in the season, and while the corn was still 
green, they were in want of provisions for most of their troops ; 
while stormy weather, coming on with greater violence than 
was usual at that season, distressed the army. So that for 
many reasons it happened that they returned quicker than 
usual, and that this was the shortest incursion they had made ; 
for they remained in Attica but fifteen days. 

7. At this same period, Simonides, an Athenian com- 
mander, having got together a few Athenians from the guard- 
stations, and a large body of the allies in that neighbourhood, 
took possession of Eion in Thrace, a colony from Mende, 
and hostile [to Athens], which was betrayed to him. But 
the Chalcidians and Bottizans having immediately come to 
its rescue, he was beaten out of it, and lost many of his 
soldiers. 

8. On the return of the Peloponnesians from Attica, the 
Spartans themselves and the nearest of the Periæci immedi- 
ately went to the rescue of Pylus; but the other Lacedemo- 
nians were more.slow in marching against it, as they had but 
just reached home from a different expedition. They de- 
spatched orders also through the rest of the Peloponnese to 
bring up their reinforcements to Pylus as quickly as possible 
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and sent for their sixty ships at Corcyra. These having been 
hauled over the isthmus of Leucas, and having so escaped the 
observation of the Athenian fleet at Zacynthus, reached Py- 
lus ; the land-forces also having by that time arrived. While 
the Peloponnesians were yet sailing up, Demosthenes antici- 
pated them by secretly sending two ships with a message to 
Eurymedon and the Athenians on board the fleet at Zacynthus 
to join him, as the place was in danger. So the ships sailed 
with all speed, according to the orders of Demosthenes ; while 
the Lacedemonians prepared to assault the place both by land 
and sea, hoping easily to take a building completed in haste, 
and with only a few men in it. At the same time, expecting 
the arrival of the Athenian fleet from Zacynthus to its relief, 
they intended, in case of their not having taken it before, to 
bar also the entrances into the harbour, that the Athenians 
might not be able to come to anchor in it. For the island that 
is called Sphacteria both secures the harbour, by stretching in 
a line with it, and close off it, and narrows its entrances; on 
one side, near the Athenian fortifications and Pylus, leaving a 
passage for two ships; on the other, towards the rest of the 
mainland, for eight or nine. It was all woody and pathless 
from its desert condition, and in extent about fifteen stades. 
The entrances then they intended to bar with a close line of 
vessels, with their heads looking outwards ; while fearing this 
island, lest the enemy should carry on their operations against 
them from it, they conveyed over some heavy-armed troops 
into it, and posted others along the mainland. For so they 
thought that both the island would be unfavourable to the 
Athenians, and the mainland also, as it did not afford any 
landing-place ; for the shores of Pylus itself outside the inlet, 
looking towards the open sea, would present no ground from 
which they might proceed to the aid of their countrymen ; and 
so they should storm the place, in all probability, without the. 
risk of a sea-fight, as there were no provisions in it, and it 
had been occupied after short preparation. Having adopted 
these resolutions, accordingly they conveyed over the heavy- 
armed into the island, drafting them by lot from all the ! lochs. 
There had also been some others sent over before in turns; 
but these last who went, and who were left there, were four 


i o these divisions of the Lacedæmonian army see Arnold’s note, V, 
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hundred and twenty in number, with their attendant Helots ; 
their commander being Epitadas son of Molobrus. | 

9. Demosthenes, seeing the Lacedemonians about to attack 
him both by sea and land at once, made his own preparations 
also; and having drawn up under the fortifications the tri- 
remes he had remaining from those that had been left him, he 
enclosed them in a stockade, and armed the crews taken out 
of them with shields of an inferior kind, and in most cases 
made of osiers. For it was not possible in so lonely a place 
to provide themselves with arms; but even these they had got 
from a thirty-oared privateer and skiff belonging to some 
Messenians, who happened to have come to them. Of these 
Messenians there were also about forty heavy-armed, whose 
services he used with the rest. The main body, both of the 
unarmed and the armed, he posted at the most fortified and 
secure points of the place, facing the interior, with orders to 
repel the land-forces, should they make an assault; while he 
himself, having picked from the whole force sixty heavy- 
armed and a few bowmen, proceeded outside the wall to the 
sea, where he most expected that they would attempt a land- 
ing, on ground which was difficult, indeed, and rocky, look- 
ing as it did to the open sea, but still, as their wall was weak- 
est at that point, ! he thought that this would tempt them 
to be eager in attacking it. For they built it of no great 
strength just there, expecting never to be beaten at sea them- 
selves; and also thinking that if the enemy once forced a 
landing, the place then became easy to take. At this point 
then he went down to the very sea, and posted his heavy- 
armed, to prevent a landing, if possible; while he encouraged 
them with these words: 

10. “ Soldiers, who have shared with me this adventure, let 
none of you in such an emergency wish to show himself clever’ 


1 I have followed the usual interpretation of this sentence, though the 
sense cannot fairly be drawn from the words as they now stand. Either dy 
must be supplied with émr:owdoaoOat, or it must be changed into the future, 
as Dobree proposes, even allowing Göller’s explanation of the following verb 
being put in the future: ‘‘ Futuro rpo8uunoecBas usus est, quia in tota sen- 
tentia future rei significatio inest.” Would it be possible to avoid the dif- 
ficulty by taking ir:owdcac8a: in one of its other senses, “to win” or 
“ carry” the wall? The general usage of Thucydides, I confess, is against 
this interpretation ; but, on the other hand, there is in all the MSS. but one 
various reading of the passage, and that would not remedy the fault in the 
tense, if the ordinary force of the verb be retained. 
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by calculating the whole amount of the danger that surround 
us, but rather to charge the enemy with reckless confidence 
and with the probability of escaping by these means. For cir- 
cumstances which are as pressing as ours by no means admit 
of calculation, but require the danger to be faced as quickly 
as possible. But indeed I see the greater part of them fa- 
vourable tc us, if we will but stand our: ground, and not, 
through being alarmed at the enemy’s numbers, throw away 
the advantages we have. For the difficulty of landing which 
the place presents I consider to be in our favour: for while 
we remain where we are, this assists us in the struggle; but 
if we retreat, we shall find that though [naturally | difficult, it 
will be easy when there is no one to offer resistance. And in 
that case we shall find the enemy the more formidable on this 
very account, because his retreat will not be easily effected, even 
though he may be driven back by us. For while on board their 
ships, they are most easy to repel; but when they have once 
landed, they are then on equal terms with us. Nor should 
you be very much alarmed at their numbers; for though 
great, they will engage in small detachments, through the im- 
possibility of bringing to: and it is not an army on the land, 
fighting on equal ground, while superior in numbers; but one 
on board a fleet, for which, when at sea, many lucky chances 
are required [to make it effective]. So that I consider their 
difficulties a fair equivalent for our ‘numbers; and at the 
same time I call on you, Athenians as you are, and knowing 
from experience as you do the nature of a naval descent or 
the coast of others, namely, that if a man should stand his 
ground, and not retreat for fear of the roaring surf and the 
terrors of the ships sailing to shore, he would never be driven 
back ; [I call on you, I say, ] now in your own case to stang 
your ground, and by resisting them along the very beach t: 
save both yourselves and the place.” 

11. When Demosthenes had thus encouraged them, they 
were more inspirited, and went down against them, and 
ranged themselves close along the sea. The Lacedsmonians 

Wi ee Se EEAS EE 
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meaning, applying to small quantities or numbers, as well as to great; e. g 
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moved from their position, and assaulted the fort at the same 
time both with their army by land and with their ships, of which 
there were forty-three ; the admiral on board being Thrasymeli- 
das son of Cratesicles, a Spartan. And he assaulted it just where 
[emosthenes was expecting him. So the Athenians defended 
themselves on both sides, landward and seaward; while their 
cpponents, divided into detachments of a few ships, because 
it was not possible for more to bring to, and relieving each 
other in turn, were sailing up against them with all eagerness 
and mutual exhortation, if by any means they might force 
their passage and take the place. The most distinguished of 
all, however, was Brasidas. For being captain of a trireme, 
and seeing that, in consequence of the difficulty of the posi- 
tion, the captains and steersmen, even where it did seem pos- 
sible to land, shrunk back and were cautious of wrecking their 
vessels, he shouted out, and said, that it was not right to be 
chary of timbers, and put up with the enemy’s having built a 
fort in their country ; but he bade them shiver their vessels 
to force a landing, and told the allies not to shrink, in returr. 
for great benefits received, to sacrifice their ships for the La- 
cedzmonians on the present occasion, but to run them ashore 
and land by any means, and secure both the men and th: 
place. 

12. In this way he urged on the rest, and having compellec 
his own steersman to run the ship ashore, he stepped on the 
gang-board, and was endeavouring to land when he was cu: 
down by the Athenians, and fainted away after receiving many 
wounds. Having fallen into the ship’s bows, his shield slippe: 
from around his arm into the sea; and on its being throwr. 
ashore, the Athenians picked it up, and afterwards used it for 
the trophy which they erected for this attack. The rest were 
eager to land, but unable, both from the difficulty of the ground 
and from the Athenians standing firm and not giving way 
And such was the revolution of fortune, that Athenians fight- 
ing from land, and that a part of Laconia, were repelling La- 
cedemonians when sailing against them ; while Lacedemo- 
nians were landing from ships, and on their own country, 
now hostile to them, to attack Athenians. [I call it a revo- 
lution of fortune, | for it formed at that time the main glory 
of the Lacedæmonians, that they were an inland people, and 
most powerful by land; and of the Athenians, that they 
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were a maritime people, and had by far the most powerful 
navy. 

13. Having then made their attacks during that day and 
part of the following, they ceased from them, and on the third 
sent some of their ships to Asine, to fetch timber for the con- 
struction of their engines ; hoping that though the wall op- 
posite the harbour was high, yet as the landing was most 
practicable there, they would take it by means of engines. 
Meanwhile the Athenian ships from Zacynthus arrived, fifty in 
number ; for they were reinforced by some of the guard-ships 
at Naupactus, and four Chians. When they saw both the 
mainland and the island crowded with heavy-armed, and the 
ships in the harbour, and not sailing out of it; being at a 
loss where to get anchorage, they sailed at the time to the 
island of Prote, which is not far off, and is uninhabited, and 
there they passed the night. The next day they weighed 
anchor in readiness for an engagement in the open sea, should 
the enemy be disposed to put out to meet them there ; if not, 
intending to sail in and attack them. They, however, neither 
put out to meet them, nor had done what they had intended, 
viz. to bar the entrances ; but remaining quiet on shore, were 
manning their ships, and preparing, in case of any one’s sail- 
ing in, to engage in the harbour, which is of no small extent. 

14. The Athenians, on perceiving this, advanced against 
them by each entrance ; and finding most of their ships already 
afloat and drawn up to meet them, they attacked and put them 
to flight, and chasing them as well as the short distance per- 
mitted, disabled many, and took five, one of them with its 
crew ; while the reat they charged after they had taken re- 
fuge under the land. Some too were battered while still be- 
ing manned, before they got under weigh ; while others they 
lashed to their own, and began to tow off empty, the crews 
having taken to flight. The Lacedemonians seeing this, and 
being exceedingly distressed at the disaster, because their men 
were being intercepted on the island, went to the rescue, and 
rushing into the sea with their arms, laid hold of the vessels, 
and began to pull them back &gain; every one thinking the 
business to be obstructed in that part in which he was not 
himself engaged. Thus the uproar occasioned was great, and 
the very reverse of what was habitual to both parties with re- 
gard to ships: for the Lacedemonians, in their eagerness and 
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dismay, were absolutely engaged in a sea-fight, so to speak, 
from the land ; and the Athenians, victorious as they were, 
and wishing to follow up their present success as far as pos- 
sible, were engaged in a land-fight from their vessels. After 
inflicting much labour and many wounds on each other, they 
separated ; and the Lacedsemonians saved their empty vessels, 
excepting those first taken. Both sides having returned to their 
encampment, the Athenians erected a trophy, gave back the 
slain, secured the wrecks, and immediately began to cruise 
round the island, and guarded it vigilantly, considering the men 
as intercepted ; while the Peloponnesians on the mainland, who 
had by this time come with their contingents from all the 
cities, remained stationary at Pylus. 

15. When tidings of what had taken place at Pylus reached 
Sparta, it was determined that, in so great a calamity, the 
authorities should go down to the camp, and 'immediately 
decide on inspection what they thought best. They, seeing 
that it was impossible to assist their men, and not wishing to 
run the risk of their perishing by starvation, or being over- 
powei 2d and taken by superior numbers, determined to con- 
clude with the Athenian generals, if they were willing, an 
armistice concerning matters at Pylus, and then send ambas- 
sadors to Athens on the subject of a convention, and to try to 
recover their men as quickly as possible. 

16. The generals having acceded to their proposal, an ar- 
mistice was concluded on the following terms: “That the 
Lacedemonians should bring to Pylus, and deliver up to the 
Athenians, the ships with which they had fought the battle, and 
ell in Laconia that were vessels of war; and should make no 
attack on the fort, either by land or sea. That the Athenians 
should allow the Lacedemonians on the mainland to send 
over to their men in the island a stipulated quantity of corn, 
ready-kneaded, viz. two Attic choenixes of barley-meal a man, 
with two cotyle of wine and a piece of flesh; and half that 
quantity for each attendant. That they should send in these 
rations under the eyes of the Athenians, and that no vessel 
should sail in by stealth. That the Athenians should keep 
guard over the island, nevertheless, so long as they did not 


1 Haack, Göller, and Dindorf retain the old reading, weds Tò xpñua. de 
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land on it, and should abstain from attacking the forocs of the 
Peloponnesians, either by land or by sea. That if either party 
should break any of these terms, in any particular whatever, 
the armistice should at once be void. That it should be in 
force till the Lacedeemonian ambassadors returned from Athens, 
the Athenians conveying them thither in a trireme, and bring 

ing them back again. That on their arrival this armistice 
should be void, and the Athenians should deliver back the 
ships, in the same condition as they had received them.” The 
armistice was concluded on these terms; and accordingly the 
ships, amounting to about sixty, were given up, and the am- 
bassadors despatched ; who, on their arrival at Athens, spoke 
as follows: 

17. “ Athenians, the Lacedemonians have sent us to effect, 
in behalf of our men in the island, whatever arrangement we 
may prove to be most advantageous for you, while at the same 
time it would be most creditable for us with regard to our 
misfortune, as far as present circumstances allow. Nor will 
it be contrary to our habit that we shall address you at some 
length; but it is the fashion of our country, where few words 
are sufficient, not to use many; but to use more than ordi- 
nary, when there is occasion for proving by words a point of 
importance to us, and so effecting our purpose. Receive then 
what we say, not in a hostile spirit, nor as though you were 
considered ignorant and were being instructed by us; but 
rather regarding it as an admonition to take good advice, of- 
fered to men who are well informed. For it is in your power 
honourably to secure your present good fortune, keeping the 
advantages you have, and receiving an sccession of honour 
and renown ; and not to feel as men do that gain any advan- 
tage contrary to their habit; for through hope they are ever 
grasping for more, because they have unexpectedly enjoyed 
even their present good luck. But those who have had most 
changes of fortune both ways, ought fairly to be most distrustful 
of prosperity. And this might reasonably be the case, both with 
your city, owing to its great experience, and with ourselves. 

18. “ You may learn this lesson by looking at our present 
misfortunes ; for though enjoying the highest reputation of all 
the Greeks, we are now come [with this request] to you, 
though we were before accustomed to think that we had our- 
selves more power to grant what we have now come to sue 
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for. And, yet we were not reduced to this either from decay 
of power, or from insolence on account of greater accession to 
it, but from failure in our plans, while reckoning on our or- 
dinary resources ; a subject in which the same thing is alike 
incident to all. So that it is not right for you to suppose, that 
because of the present strength of your city and its accessions, 
fortune too will be always on your side. They indeed are 
wise men who cautiously regard their good things as doubt- 
ful; (the same men would also deal with, misfortunes more 
discreetly than others ;) and who think that war does not con- 
form itself to that measure on which men may wish to meddle 
with it, but will proceed as chances may lead them on. Such 
men, too, while they meet with fewest failures, because they 
are not elated by confiding in their military success, would be 
most inclined to bring the war to a conclusion during their 
prosperity. And you, Athenians, have now an excellent op- 
portunity of doing this with us; and of escaping hereafter, 
should you not be persuaded by us, and then meet with re- 
verses, (which is very possible,) the imputation of having 
gained even your present advantages by mere chance; when 
you might have left behind you a character for power and 
wisdom exposed to no such hazard. 

19. “Now the Lacedemonians invite you to a treaty and 
conclusion of the war, offering you peace and alliance, and 
that there should subsist between us in other respects close 
friendship and intimacy with one another; while they ask 
back, in return, their men in the island; at the same time, 
thinking it better for both parties not to try the chances of 
war to the uttermost, whether they may escape by force 
through some accidental means of preservation, or be reduced 
to surrender, and be more severely dealt with. And we think 
that great enmities would be most effectually reconciled, not 
if one party, acting in a revengeful spirit, and after gaining 
most advantages in the war, should bind the other down by 
compulsory oaths, and make an arrangement with him on un- 
equal terms; but if, when he might do so, showing regard 
for fairness, and conquering him by a display of goodness, he 
should, beyond his expectations, be reconciled to him on mo- 
derate terms. For his adversary being now bound, not to 
retaliate on him, as one who had been treated with violence, 
but to make hin a return of goodness, is more disposed, for 
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very shame, to abide by the terms of his agreement. And 
men act thus towards their greatest enem es, more than to- 
wards those who have quarrelled with them in an ordinary 
degree: and they are naturally disposed with pleasure to give 
way in their turn to such as willingly yield to them; but 
against those that are overbearing, to hazard all, even against 
their better judgment. 

20. “ To come to terms then were good for both of us now, 
if ever, before any irremediable disaster overtake us in the 
mean time; in which case we must for ever feel a private 
hatred of you, in addition to the public one ; and you must lose 
the advantages to which we now invite you. But whilst 
things are undecided, and whilst glory and triendship with us 
are offered to you, our own misfortune, on the other hand, 
being adjusted on moderate terms, before any disgrace befalls 
us, let us be reconciled, and both ourselves choose peace in- 
stead of war, and grant a respite from their miseries to the rest 
of the Greeks ; who herein also will think you the chief agents. 
For they are harassed with war without knowing which of the 
two parties began it; but if a pacification be effected, on which 
you have now the greater power to decide, they will refer the 
obligation to you. If you thus decide, you have an opportunity 
of becoming firm friends with the Lacedzemonians, at their 
own request, and by conferring a favour on them, rather than 
by treating them with violence. And in this consider what 
great advantages are likely to be involved; for if we and you 
agree together, be assured that the rest of Greece, being in- 
ferior in power, will honour us in the highest degree.” 

21. The Lacedemonians then spoke to this effect, think- 
ing that the Athenians were before desirous of a truce, but 
debarred from it through their own opposition; and that if 
peace were offered, they would gladly accept it, and give back 
the men. They, however, since they had the men in the 
island, thought the treaty was now ready for them, whenever 
they might wish to conclude it with them, and were grasping 
after further advantage. They were especially urged to this 
by Cleon son of Cleznetus, a demagogue at that time, and 
most influential with the populace; who persuaded them to 
answer, that the men in the island must first surrender their 
arms and themselves, and be conveyed to Athens; and that on 
their arrival, when the Lacedemonians had restored Nisæa. 
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Pegæ, Troezen, and Achaia—which they had taken, not by 
war, but by virtue of the former arrangement, when the 
Athenians had conceded them under the pressure of calami- 
ties, and were at that time somewhat more in need of a truce 
—they should then recover their men, and conclude a treaty 
for as long a period as both sides might wish. | 

22. To this answer they made no reply, but desired them 
to choose commissioners to meet them, who should speak and 
hear on each point, and so calmly come to any arrangement to 
which they might persuade each other. Upon that Cleon 
fell violently upon them, saying that he knew beforehand that 
they had no sound purpose; and it was evident now ; since 
they were unwilling to say any thing before the people, but 
wished to meet in council with a few individuals; if, how- 
ever, they had any honest intentions, he told them to declare 
it before all. But the Lacedæmonians seeing that they could 
not speak before the multitude, (even though they did think it 
best, in consequence of their misfortune, to make some con- 
cessions, ) lest they should lose favour with their allies by 
speaking and not succeeding; and being convinced that the 
Athenians would not grant their proposals on moderate terms, 
returned from Athens without effecting their purpose. 

23. On their arrival, the truce concluded at Pylus was im- 
mediately at an end, and the Lacedæmonians asked back their 
ships, according to agreement. But the Athenians, alleging 
as grounds of complaint an attack on the fort in contraven- 
tion of the truce, and other particulars which appear not worth 
mentioning, refused to return them; laying stress on its 
having been said, that if there were any violation of it what- 
ever, the truce was at an end. The Lacedzemonians denied 
it, and charging them with injustice in their conduct respect- 
ing the ships, went away, and set themselves to the war. 
And now hostilities were carried on at Pylus with the great- 
est vigour on both sides; the Athenians cruising round the 
island continually with two ships in opposite directions during 
the day, while by night they were all moored round it, ex- 
cept on the side of the open sea, whenever there was a wind 
blowing ; (twenty ships too had joined them from Athens to 
assist in the blockade, so that in all they amounted to seventy* ; 
and the Peloponnesians being encamped on the continent, and 
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making attacks on the fort, on the look-out for an opportu- 
nity, should any o.fer, of rescuing their men. 

24. In the mean time the Syracusans and their allies in 
Sicily, having taken to join the ships on guard at Messana the 
other squadron which they were preparing, carried on the 
war from that place. ‘They were especially urged on to this 
by the Locrians, out of hatred for the people of Rhegium, 
whose territory they had themselves also invaded with all their 
forces. And they wished to try the result of a sea-fight, see- 
ing that the Athenian ships stationed at Messana were but 
few ; while by the greater part of them, including those that 
were to come thither, they heard that the island was being 
blockaded. For if they gained the advantage by sea, they 
hoped that by blockading Rhegium both with their land- 
forces and their ships they would easily reduce it, and then 
their success would be secured; for as the promontory of 
Rhegium in Italy, and that of Messana in Sicily, lay close to- 
gether, the Athenians would not be able to cruise against 
them, and command the strait. This strait is formed by the 
sea between Rhegium and Messana, where Sicily is at the 
least distance from the continent; and is the Charybdis, so 
called, through which Ulysses is said to have sailed. And 
as the sea falls into it through a narrow passage from two 
great mains, the Tuscan and Sicilian, flowing at the same , 
time with a strong current, it has naturally been considext 


dangerous, ou 
25. In this strait then the Syracusans and their allies, wW- ih 
rather more than thirty ships, were compelled to engage, late in 


the day, about the passage of a boat, and put out to meet six- ww 
teen vessels from Athens and eight from Rhegium. Being 
defeated by the Athenians, they sailed off with all speed, as 
they severally happened, to their own camps, the one at 
Rhegium, the other at Messana, after the loss of one ship, 
night having overtaken them in the action. After this, the 
Locrians withdrew from the Rhegian territory ; and the fleet 
of the Syracusans and their allies united and came to anchor 
at Cape Pelorus in the Messanian territory, their land-forces 
having also joined them. The Athenians and Rhegians sailed 
up to them, and seeing their ships unmanned, attacked them, 
and now on ¢heir side lost a ship, through az iron grapple 
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having been thrown on it, but the men swam out of it. After- 
wards, when the Syracusans had gone on board their ships, and 
were being towed along shore to Messana, the Athenians again 
advanced against them, and lost another vessel, the enemy 
having ' got their ships out into the open sea, and charged them 
first. ‘Thus the Syracusans had the advantage in the passage 
along shore and in the engagement, which was such as has 
been described, and passed on to the port of Messana. The 
Athenians, on receiving tidings that Camarina was going to 
be betrayed to the Syracusans by Archias and his party, 
sailed thither; while the Messanians, in the mean time, with 
all their forces made an expedition, at once by land and by 
sea, against Naxos, a Chalcidian town near their borders. 
The first day, having driven the Naxians within their walls, 
they ravaged the land, and the next day sailed round with 
their fleet, and did the same in the direction of the river 
Acesines, while with their land-forces they made their incur- 
sion towards the city. Meanwhile the Sicels came down 
from the highlands in great numbers to assist against the 
Messanians; and when the Naxians saw them, they took 
courage, and cheering themselves with the belief that the 
Leontines and other Grecian allies were coming to their aid, 
made a sudden sally from the town, and fell upon the Messa- 
nians, and having routed them, slew more than a thousand, 
the rest having a miserable return homeward ; for the barba- 
rians fell upon them on the road, and eut off most of them. 
The ships, having put in at Messana, subsequently dispersed 
for their several homes. Immediately after this, the Leontines 
and their allies, in conjunction with the Athenians, turned 
their arms against Messana, in the belief of its having been 
weakened ; and attempted it by an attack, the Athenians with 
their ships on the side of the harbour, the land-forces on the 
side of the town. But the Messanians, and some Locrians 
with Demoteles, who after its disaster had been left in it as a 
garrison, suddenly fell upon them, and routed the greater part 
of the Leontine troops, and slew many of them. The Athe- 
nians, on seeing it, landing from their ships, went to their ag- 
sistance, and drove the Messanians back again into the town, 
having come upon them while in confusion; they then erected 
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a trophy and returned to Rhegium. After this, the Greeks 
in Sicily continued to make war on each other by land with- 
out the co-operation of the Athenians. 

26. At Pylus, in the mean time, the Athenians were still 
blockading the Lacedæmonians in the island, and the Pelo- 
ponnesian forces on the continent remained where they were. 
But the watch was kept by the Athenians with great trouble, 
through want of both victuals and water; for there was no 
spring but one in the citadel of Pylus itself, and that not a 
copious one; but most of them were drinking such water as 
they would be likely to find by digging through the shingle 
near the sea. They suffered too from want of room, being 
encamped in a narrow space; and as the ships had no road- 
stead, some of them took their meals on shore in their turn, 
while others lay offat anchor. But their greatest discourage- 
ment was caused by the time being prolonged beyond their 
expectation ; for they imagined that they should reduce them 
to surrender in a few days, shut up in a desert island as they 
were, and having only brackish water to drink. The cause 
of this delay was the Lacedæmonians having proclaimed, that 
any one who wished should carry into the island ground corn, 
wine, cheese, and any other food that might be serviceable in 
the siege ; rating it at a high price, and promising freedom to 
any of the Helots who should carry it in. Many others there- 
fore carried it in, at all risks, and especially the Helots, put- 
ting out from any part of the Peloponnesians, as might happen, 
and landing by night on the side of the island towards the open 
sea. But what they particularly watched for was a chance of 
being carried to shore by a wind ; for they more easily escaped 
the look-out of the triremes, when there was a breeze from 
sea-ward ; as it was then impossible for the cruisers to anchor 
round it, while their own landing was effected in a reckless 
manner ; for their boats being rated at their value in money, 
they drove them up on the beach, while the soldiers were 
watching for them at the landing-places in the island, But 
all that ran the risk in calm weather were taken prisoners. 
Divers also swam in under water on the side of the harbour, 
dragging by a cord in skins poppy-seed mixed with honey, and 
bruised linseed; but though these escaped unobserved at first, 
precautions were afterwards taken against them. Indeed 
each party contrived in every possible manner, the one to 
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throw in provisions, the other to prevent its being done with- 
out their observation. 

27. When they heard at Athens the circumstances of the 
army, that it was thus being harassed, and that corn was thus 
taken in for the men in the island, they were perplexed, and 
afraid that winter might surprise them in the blockade. For 
they saw that both carrying provisions round the Peloponnese 
would then be impossible—at the same time they were in an 
uninhabited country, [where they could get none themselves, | 
and even in summer they were not able to send round suffi- 
cient supplies for them—and that the blockade by sea of so 
harbourless a country could not be continued ; but that the 
men would either escape through their giving up their guard, 
or would watch for a storm, and sail out in the boats that car- 
ried the corn in for them. Above all, they were alarmed by 
the conduct of the Lacedemonians; for they imagined that 
it was from their having some strong point on their side that 
they made no more overtures to them; and they regretted 
not having assented tothe treaty. Cleon observing their sus- 
picions of him, with regard to the obstacles thrown in the way 
of the convention, said that their informants did not speak the 
truth. When those who had come with the tidings advised 
them, if they did not believe them, to send some commissioners 
to see, he himself, with Theogenes, was chosen by the Athe- 
nians for that purpose. Aware therefore that he would be 
compelled either to give the same account as those whom he 
was slandering, or to be proved a liar if he gave a different 
one, he advised the Athenians—seeing that they were really 
more inclined in their minds for a fresh expedition—that they 
should not send commissioners, nor delay and waste their op- 
portunity, but sail against the men, if they thought the re- 
port was true. And he pointedly alluded to Nicias the son 
of Niceratus, who was general at the time ; hating him, and 
tauntingly observing, that it was easy, if their generals were 
men, to sail with a force and take those in the island ; and that 
if he had himself been in office, he would have done it. 

28. Nicias, observing that the Athenians began to murmur 
at Cleon for not sailing as it was, if he thought it so easy, and 
at the same time seeing that he aimed his taunts at im, de- 
sired him to take whatever force he chose, as far as the gener- 
als were concerned, and make the attempt. Cleon, thinking 
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at first that he only pretended to give up the command to 
him, was prepared to accept it; but when he found that he 
really wished to transfer it to him, he drew back, and said 
that he was not general, but they ; being afraid now, and not 
supposing that Nicias would have brought himself to retire in 
his favour. He, however, again urged him to undertake it, 
and resigned the command against Pylus, and called on the 
Athenians to attest it. They, as the multitude is ever wont 
to do, the more Cleon shrank from the expedition, and tried to 
escape from what he had said, pressed Nicias the more to give 
up the command to him, and called loudly on Cleon to set 
sail. So that not knowing how to evade his words any longer, 
he undertook the voyage, and, coming forward, said, that he 
was not afraid of the Lacedzemonians, but would set sail, tak- 
ing with him no one out of the city, but only the Lemnians 
and Imbrians that were there, with some targeteers that had 
come to their aid from Cénus, and four hundred bowmen from 
other quarters. With these, in addition to the soldiers at 
Pylus, he said that within twenty days he would either bring 
the Lacedzemonians alive, or kill them on the spot. The 
Athenians were seized with laughter at his vain talking, but 
nevertheless the sensible part of them were pleased with the 
business, reckoning that they should gain one of two good 
things; either to be rid of Cleon, which they rather hoped, 
or, if deceived in their opinion, to get the Lacedemonians 
into their hands. | 

29. When he had thus arranged every thing in the assem- 
bly, and the Athenians had voted him the command of the 
expedition, having associated with himself one of the generals 
at Pylus, namely, Demosthenes, he prepared to set sail as 
quickly as possible. He chose Demosthenes for his colleague, 
because he heard that he was himself meditating a descent on 
theisland. For the soldiers, being distressed by their want of 
room, and being a besieged rather than a besieging party, were 
eager to run all risks. The firing of the island had moreover 
given him confidence. For formerly, in consequence of its 
being extensively covered with wood, and pathless, from its 
having always been uninhabited, he was afraid, and considered 
this to be rather in favour of the enemy ; as when he landed 
with a large force, they might attack him from an unseen po- 
sition, and so do him damage. For, owing to the forest, thotr 
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mietakee snd amount of forces would not be so distinctly seen 
by him, while all the blunders of his troops would be visible 
to them; so that they might fall on him unexpectedly at what- 
ever point they pleased, it being always in their power to 
make the attack. And if, again, he should force them to an 
engagement in the forest, he thought the smaller number, with 
knowledge of the country, would have an advantage over the 
larger without that knowledge ; and that their own army, 


great as it was, might imperceptibly be cut off, while they ; 


could not see in which direction to assist each other. 

30. It was, above all, from his disaster in Ætolia, which in 
a great measure had been occasioned by the forest, that these 
thoughts struck him. The soldiers, however, having been 
compelled by want of room to land on the extremities of the 
island, and take their dinners, with a guard posted in advance ; 
and one of them having unintentionally set fire to a small part 
of the wood, and a wind having afterwards risen, the greater 
part of it was consumed before they were aware of it. In this 
way then observing, on a clearer view, that the Lacedemo- 
nians were more numerous than he had expected—for before 
this, he imagined that they took in provisions for a smaller 
number—and now perceiving that the Athenians were more 
in earnest about it, as a thing that was worth their attention, 
and that the island was more easy to land on, he was preparing 
for the adventure, by sending for troops from the neighbour- 
ing allies, and getting every thing else in readiness, when 
Cleon, after previously sending him word that he was coming, 
arrived at Pylus with the forces he had asked for. After 
their meeting, they sent, in the first place, a herald to the 
camp on the continent, wishing to know whether, without 
running any risk, they would desire the men in the island to 
surrender to them their arms axd themselves, on condition of 
their being kept in mild custody, till some general agreement 
were concluded. 

31. When they did not accept their proposal, they waited 
one day, and on the next put out by night, having embarked 
all their heavy-armed on board a few vessels, and a little be- 
fore morning effected a landing on each side of the island, 
both that of the »pen sea and that of the harbour, amounting 
to about eight hundred heavy-armed, and proceeded at a run 
against the first post in the island. For the following was tha 
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way in which the men were disposed. In this first guard 
there were thirty heavy-armed; the centre and most level 
part was held by their main body, and Epitadas their com- 
mander; while a small division guarded the very corner of 
the island, towards Pylus, which on the sea side was pre- 
cipitous, and on the land side least exposed to assault. For 
there stood there an old fort, !rudely built of stone, which 
they thought might be of service to them, if they should be 
driven to a compulsory retreat. In this way then were they 
posted. 

32. The Athenians immediately put to the sword the men 
forming the first guard, whom they had thus attacked; for 
they were still in ther beds, or only just taking up their 
arms, the landing having surprised them, as they fancied that 
the ships were only sailing, according to custom, to their sta- 
tions for the night. As soon as it was morning, the rest of 
the forces also disembarked, viz. all the crews of seventy ships 
and rather more, (except the lowest rank of rowers,) with 
their different equipments; eight hundred bowmen, and no 
less a number of targeteers, the Messenian reinforcements, and 
all others who were in any positions about Pylus, except the 
garrison on the fortifications. By the arrangement of Demos- 
thenes, they were divided into parties of two hundred, more 
or less, and occupied the highest grounds, that the enemy 
might be most severely harassed by being surrounded on all 
sides, and not know where to make resistance, but be annoyed | 
by a double discharge of missiles ; being attacked by those be- 
hind them, if they charged those before, and by those posted on 
each side, if they made a flank movement. And so, wherever 
they went, they would have the enemy on their rear, light- 
armed, and the most difficult to deal with, being strong at a dis- 
tance from the use of arrows, darts, stones, and slings, and it 
being impossible even to get near them; for they would con- 
quer while flying, and when their enemy retreated, would press 
them close. It was with such a view of the case that Demos- 
thenes both originally planned the descent, and made his ar- 
rangements in the execution of it. 

33. The party under Epitadas, which was also the main 
division in the island, on seeing the first post cut off, and an 
army advancing against themselves, closed their ranks, and 

1 Literally, ‘“ with stones as they were picked up.” 
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advanced to meet the hiavy-armed of the Athenians, with a 
wish to engage with thar; for they were stationed on their 
front, but the light-armid on their flanks and rear. They 
could not however come up with them, and avail themselves 
of their superior skill in arms; (for the light troops kept them 
in check with their missiles from both sides; while at the 
same time the heavy-armed did not come on to meet them, 
but remained still;) but the irregulars, on whatever point 
they ran up and charged them most closely, they routed ; and 
these again would retreat, and still defend themselves, being 
lightly equipped, and easily getting a good start in their flight, 
from the difficult nature of the ground, and its rough condition 
through being before uninhabited, over which the Lacede- 
monians with their heavy armour could not pursue them. 

34. For some short time then they skirmished with each 
other in this way. But when the Lacedsemonians were no 
longer able with vigour to dash out against them where they 
made their attack, the light-armed, observing that they were 
now slackening in their resistance, and themselves deriving 
most confidence from a closer view—appearing as they did 
many times more numerous than the enemy—and having now 
more accustomed themselves to look on them no longer with 
such terror, because they had not at once suffered as much as 
they had expected, when they were first landing with spirits 
cowed at the thought of attacking Lacedsmonians; [under 
these circumstances, I say, ] they despised them, and with a 
shout rushed on them in one body, and attacked them with stones, 
arrows, and darts, whichever came first to their hand. From the 
shouting thus raised, while they ran upon them, bewilderment 
seized them, as men unaccustomed to such a mode of fighting. 
The dust also from the wood that had been burnt was rising 
thick into the air, and it was impossible for any one to see 
before him, for the arrows and stones which, together with the 
dust, were flying from such a host of men. And here the 
action became distressing to the Lacedzemonians; for their 
caps were not proof against the arrows, and darts were 
broken in them, when they were struck; and they could 
make no use of their weapons, being excluded, so far as sight 
was concerned, from any view before them ; and not hearing, 
for the louder shouts of the enemy, their own word of com- 
mand , while danger surrounded them on every side, and they 
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i no hope of any means of defending and saving them - 
selves. 

35. At last, when many were now being wounded from 
constantly moving in the same place, they formed into a close 
bedy, and went to the fort in the corner of the island, which 
was not far off, and to their own guards there. On their giv- 
ing way, the light-armed then at once took courage, and pressed 
on them with a far louder shout than ever. ‘Those of the 
Lacedemonians then who were overtaken in the retreat were 
slain ; but the greater part escaped to the fort, and with the 
garrison that was there ranged themselves all along it, to 
defend themselves where it was assailable. The Athenians, 
on coming up, could not surround and enclose them, owing to 
the natural strength of the place, but advanced in front, and 
endeavoured to force their position. And thus for a long time, 
indeed for the greater part of the day, though suffering from 
the battle, dust, and sun, both sides held out ; the one striving 
to drive them from the high ground, the other not to give 
way; and the Lacedemonians now defended themselves more 
easily than before, as there was no surrounding them on the 
flanks. 

36. When the business was still undecided, the commander 
of the Messenians came to Cleon and Demosthenes, and told 
them that they were labouring in vain; but if they would 
give him a part of the bowmen and light-armed, to go round 
in their rear by a way that he should himself discover, he 
thought he could force the approach. Having received what 
he asked for, he started from a point out of the enemy’s sight, 
that they might not observe it, and, advancing wherever the 
precipitous side of the island allowed a passage, and where the 
Lacedemonians, relying on the strength of the ground, kept 
no guard, with great labour and difficulty he got round unob- 
served, and suddenly appearing on the height in their rear, 
struck the enemy with dismay at the unexpected movement, 
and gave much greater eonfidence to his friends by the sight 
of what they were locking for. And now the Lacedzemonians 
were exposed to missiles on both sides, and reduced to the 
same result (to compare a small case with a great one) as 
that which happened at Thermopyle ; for those troops were 
eut off through the Persians’ getting round by the path ; and 
these, being more asgailed on all sides, no longer held the» 
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ground, but from fighting, as they were, a few against many, 
and from weakness of body through want of provisions, they 
began to retreat; and so the Athenians now commanded the 
approaches. 

37. Cleon and Demosthenes, aware that if they gave way 
even the least degree more, they would be destroyed by the 
Athenian forces, stopped the engagement, and kept their men 
off them, wishing to take them alive to Athens, if by any 
means, in accordance with their proposals, they might be 
induced to surrender their arms, and yield to their present 
danger. And so they sent a herald, to ask if they would sur- 
render their arms and themselves to the Athenians, 'to be 
treated at their discretion. 

38. On hearing this, the greater part of them lowered their 
shields, and waved their hands, to show that they accepted 
the proposal. After this, when the cessation of hostilities 
had taken place, a conference was held between Cleon and 
Demosthenes, and Styphon the son of Pharax, on the other 
side; for Epitadas, the first of their former commanders, had 
been killed, and Hippagretas, the next in command, was lying 
amongst the slain, still alive, but given up for dead; and 
Styphon had been chosen, according to custom, to take the 
command in case of any thing happening to them. He, then, 
and those who were with him, said that they wished to send a 
herald to the Lacedzmonians on the mainland, and ask what 
they should do. When the Athenians would not allow any of 
them to leave the island, but themselves called for heralds 
from the mainland; and when questions had passed between 
them twice or thrice, the last man that came over to them 
from the Lacedemonians on the mainland brought them this 
message; “ The Lacedemonians bid you to provide for your 
own interests, so long as you do nothing dishonourable.” So 
after consulting by themselves, they surrendered their arms 
and their persons. That day and the following night the 
Athenians kept them in custody; but the next day, after 
erecting a trophy on the island, they made all their other 
arrangements for sailing, and distributed the men amongst the 
captains of the fleet, to take charge of ; while the Lacedemo- 
nians sent a herald, and recovered their dead. Now the nume 
Ler of those who were killed in the island, or were taken alive, 

1 Literally, ‘‘ for them to decide as they please? `` 
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was as follows. There had crossed over in all four hundred 
and twenty heavy-armed, two hundred and ninety-two of 
which were taken [to Athens] alive, and the rest were slain. 
Of those that were living about one hundred and twenty were 
Spartans. On the side of the Athenians there were not many 
killed ; for the battle was not fought hand to hand. 

39. The whole length of time that the men were block- 
aded, from the sea-fight to the battle in the island, was se- 
venty-two days; for about twenty of which, whilst the 
. ambassadors were gone to treat of peace, they had pro- 
visions given; but for the remainder, they were fed by 
those that sailed in by stealth. And there was still corn in 
the island, and other kinds of food were found in it; for 
Epitadas, the commander, supplied them with it more spar- 
ingly than he might have done. The Athenians then and the 
Peloponnesians returned with their forces from Pylus to their 
several homes, and Cleon’s promise, though a mad one, was 
fulfilled ; for within twenty days he took the men to Athens, 
as he engaged to do. 

40. And of all the events of the war this happened most 
to the surprise of the Greeks; for their opinion of the Lace- 
dzmonians was, that neither for famine nor any other form of 
necessity would they surrender their arms, but would keep 
them, and fight as they could, till they were killed. Indeed 
they did not believe that those who had surrendered were 
men of the same stamp with those who had fallen; and thus 
one of the allies of the Athenians some time after asked one 
of the prisoners from the island, by way of insult, if those of 
them who had fallen were 'honourable and brave men? to 
which he answered, that the ?atractus (meaning the arrow) 
would be worth a great deal, if it knew the brave men from 
the rest; thus stating the fact, that any one was killed who 
came in the way of the stones and arrows. 

_ 41. On the arrival of the men, the Athenians determined 
to keep them in prison, till some arrangement should be made ; 
and if the Lacedemonians should before that invade their 
territory, to take them out and put them todeath. They also 


t i. e. “ gentlemen ” of the true Spartan blood, sucb as they were so fond 
of representing themselves. See Arnold’s note. 

2 “ One of the ordinary Spartan words to express what the other Greeks 
nalled dsoros.”’ Id. , 
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arranged for the defence of Pylus; and the Messenians of 
Naupactus sent to the place, as to the land of their fathers, 
(for Pylus is a part of what was formerly the Messenian coun- 
try,) such of their men as were most fit for the service, and 
plundered Laconia, and annoyed them most seriously by means 
of their common dialect. The Laceudsmonians having had no 
experience aforetime in such a predatory kind of warfare, and 
finding their Helots deserting, and fearing that they might see 
their country revolutionized to even a still greater extent, 
were not easy under it ; but, although unwilling to show this 
to the Athenians, they sent ambassadors to them, and en- 
deavoured to recover Pylus and the men. They, however, 
were grasping at greater advantages, and though they often 
went to them, sent them back without effecting any thing. 
These then were the things that happened about Pylus. 

42. The same summer, immediately after these events, the 
Athenians made an expedition against the Corinthian territory 
with eighty ships, two thousand heavy-armed of their own 
people, and two hundred cavalry on board horse-transports ; 
the Milesians, Andrians, and Carystians, from amongst the 
allies, accompanying them, and Nicias the son of Niceratus 
taking the command, with two colleagues. Setting sail, they 
made land in the morning between !the Chersonesus and 
Rheitus, on the beach adjoining to the spot above which is the 
Solygian hill, on which the Dorians in early times established 
themselves, and carried on war against the Corinthiags in the 
city, who were Æolians ; and on which there now Stands a 
village called Solygia. From this beach, where the ships came 
to land, the village is twelve stades off, the city of Corinth 
sixty, and the Isthmus twenty. The Corinthians, having heard 
long before from Argos that the armament of the Athenians 
was coming, went with succours to the Isthmus, all but those 
who lived above it: there were absent too in Ambracia and 
Leucadia five hundred of them, serving as a garrison; but 
the rest, with all their forces, were watching where the Athe- 
nians would make the land. But when they had come to 
during the night unobserved by them, and the appointed 
signals were raised to tell them of the fact, they left half their 

1 i, e. the peninsula and the stream; the former running out into tne sea, 
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forces at Cenchrezx, in case the Athenians should adv ace 
against Crommyon, and went to the rescue with all speed. 

43. And Battus, one of the generals, (for there were two 
present in the engagement, ) took a battalion, and went to the _ 
village of Solygia to defend it, as it was unwalled; while 
Lycophron gave them battle with the rest. / First, the Cor- 
inthians attacked the right wing of the Athenians, immediately 
after it had landed in front of Chersonesus ; then the rest of 
their army also. And the battle was an obstinate one, and 
fought entirely hand to hand. The right wing of the Athe- 
nians and Carystians (for these had been posted in the extre- 
mity of the line) received the charge of the Corinthians, and 
drove them back after some trouble ; but after retreating to a 
wall (for the ground was all on a rise) they assailed them 
with stones from the higher ground, and singing the pzan, 
returned to the attack; which being received by the Athe- 
nians, the battle was again fought hand to hand. Meanwhile 
a battalion of the Corinthians, having gone to the relief of their 
left wing, broke the right of the Athenians, and pursued them 
to the sea; but the Athenians and Carystians from the ships 
drove them back again. The rest of the army on both sides 
was fighting without cessation, especially the right wing ot 
the Corinthians, in which Lycophron was opposed to the left 
of the Athenians, and acting on the defensive; for they ex- 
pected them to try for the village of Solygia. 

44. For a long time then they held out without yielding to 
each offer; but afterwards (the Athenians having a service- 
able force on their side in their cavalry, while the others had 
no horse) the Corinthians turned and retired to the hill, where 
they piled their arms, and did not come down again, but re- 
mained quiet. It was in this rout of the right wing that the 
greater part of them fell, and Lycophron their general. The 
rest of the army, whose flight, when it was broken, was effected 
in this manner—with neither hot pursuit nor hurry—with- 
drew to the higher ground, and there took up its position. 
The Athenians, finding that they no longer advanced to engage 
them, spoiled the dead, and took up their own, and immediately 
erected atrophy. But to that half of the Corinthians which 
had been posted at Cenchresx for protection, lest the enemy 
should sail against Crommyon, the battle was not visible, 
owing to [an intervening ridge of] Mount Oneum; but when 
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they saw dust, and were aware of it, they immediately went 
to the scene of action ; as also did the older Corinthians from 
the city, when they found what had been done. The Athe- 
nians, seeing them coming all together against them, and think- 
ing that reinforcements were being brought by the neighbour- 
ing Peloponnesians, retreated with all speed to their ships, with 
the spoils and their own dead, except two whom they had left 
on the field because they could not find them. Having gone 
on board their ships, they crossed over to the islands that lie 
off the coast, and from them sent a herald, and took up under 
truce the bodies they had left behind them. There were 
killed in the battle, on the side of the Corinthians, two hun- 
dred and twelve; of the Athenians, rather less than fifty. _ 

45. Putting out from the islands, the Athenians sailed the 
same day to Crommyon in the Corinthian territory, distant 
from the city one hundred and twenty stades, and having 
come to their moorings, ravaged the land, and passed the 
night there. The next day, having first coasted along to the 
Epidaurian territory and made a descent upon it, they came 
to Methone, which stands between Epidaurus and Treezen ; 
and cutting off the isthmus of the peninsula in which Methone 
is situated, they fortified it, and having made it a post for a 
garrison, continued afterwards to lay waste the land of Træ- 
zen, Haliæ, and Epidaurus. After cutting off this spot by a 
wall, they sailed back home with their ships. 

46. At the same time that these things were being done, 
Eurymedon and Sophocles, after weighing from Pylus for 
Sicily with .an Athenian squadron, came to Corcyra, and with 
the Coreyrzans in the city carried on war upon those that 
had established themselves on Mount Istone, and who at tliat 
time, after crossing over subsequently to the insurrection, 
commanded the country, and were doing them much damage. 
They attacked their strong-hold and took it, but the men, 
having escaped in a body to a higher eminence, surrendered 
on condition of giving up their auxiliaries, and letting the 
Athenian people decide their own fate, after they had given up 
their arms. So the generals carried them across under truce 
to the island of Ptychia, to be kept in custody until they were 
sent to Athens; with an understanding that if any one were 
caught running away, the treaty would be void in the case of 
all. But the leaders of the popular party at Corcyra, fearing 
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that the Athenians might not put to death those that were 
sent te them, contrive the following stratagem. They per- 
suaae some few of the men in the island, by secretly sending 
{ends to them, and instructing them to say, as though with 
a kind motive, that it was best for them to make their escape 
as quickly as possible, and that they would themselves get a 
vessel ready, for that the Athenian generals intended to give 
them up to the Corcyrzan populace. 

47. So when they had persuaded them, and through their 
own arrangements about the vessel the men were caught sail- 
ing away, the treaty was declared void, and the whole party 
given up to the Corcyreans. And the Athenian generals 
contributed no small share to such a result—that the pretext 
seemed strictly true, and its contrivers took it in hand more 
securely—by showing that they would not wish the men to 
be conveyed to Athens by another party, (they themselves 
being bound for Sicily,) and so to confer the honour on those 
who took them there. When the Corcyreans had got pos- 
session of them, they shut them up in a large building, and 
afterwards taking them out by twenties, led them through 
two rows of heavy-armed soldiers posted on each side; the 
prisoners being bound together, and beaten and stabbed by 
the men ranged in the lines, wherever any of them happened 
to see a personal enemy ; while men carrying whips went by 
their side, and hastened on the way those that were proceed- 
ing too slowly. 

48. As many as sixty men they took out in this manner, 
and put to death without the knowledge of those in the build- 
ing ; (for they supposed that they were taking them to be re- 
moved to some other place); but when they were aware of it, 
through some one’s having pointed it out to them, they called 
on the Athenians, and desired that they would themselves put 
them to death, if they wished. They refused also any longer 
to leave the building, and said they would not, as far as they 
could prevent it, permit any one to come in. The Corcy- 
rans indeed were themselves not disposed to force a passage 
by the doors; but having gone up to the top of the building, 
and broken through the roof, they threw the tiles and dis- 
charged their arrows down on them. The prisoners sheltered 
themselves as well as they could, while at the same time the 
greater part were dispatching themselves, by thrusting into 
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their throats the arrows which their enemies discharged, and 
hanging themselves with the cords from some beds that hap- 
pened to be in the place, and by making strips from their 
clothes ; and so in every manner during the greater part of the 
night, (for night came on while the tragedy was acting, ) they 
were destroying themselves, and were dispatched with missiles 
by those on the roof. When it was day, the Corcyreans 
threw them in layers on waggons, and carried them out of the 
city; while all the women that were taken in. the building 
were reduced to slavery. In this way were the Corcyreans 
of the mountain cut off by the commons; and the sedition, 
after raging so violently, came to this termination, at least, as 
far as the present war is concerned; for of one of the two 
parties there was nothing left worth mentioning. The Athe- 
nians then sailed away to Sicily, which was their original 
destination, and carried on the war with their allies there. 

49. At the close of the summer, the Athenians at Naupac- 
tus and the Acarnanians made an expedition, and took Anac- 
torium, a city belonging to the Corinthians, which is situated 
at the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, and was betrayed to 
them. And having turned out the Corinthians, Acarnanian 
settlers from all parts of the country themselves kept posses- 
sion of the place. And so the summer ended. 

50. The following winter Aristides son of Archippus, a 
commander of the Athenian ships which had been sent out 
to the allies to levy contributions, arrested at Eion on the 
Strymon Artaphernes, a Persian, on his way from the king 
to Lacedemon. On his being conveyed to Athens, they got 
his despatches translated’ out of the Assyrian character, and 
read them: the substance of which, as regarded the Lacede- 
monians, (though many other things were mentioned in them, ) 
was, that the king did not understand what they would have ; 
for though many ambassadors had come to him, no cne ever 
made the same statement as another; if then they would 
but speak plainly, they might send men to him in company 
with this Persian. The Athenians afterwards sent back Ar- 
tapliernes in a trireme to Ephesus, and ambassadors with him ; 
but on hearing there that king Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, was 
lately dead, (for it was at that time that he died,) they re- 
turned home. 

51. The same winter also the Chians dismantled their new 
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fortifications, at the command of the Athenians, and in conse- 
quence of their suspecting that they would form some new 
designs against them: they obtained, however, pledges from 
the Athenians, and security (as far as they could) for their 
making no change in their treatment of them. And so the 
winter ended, and the seventh year of this war, of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 

52. At the very commencement of the following summer, 
there was an eclipse of the sun at the time of a new moon, 
and in the early part of the same month an earthquake. 
Moreover, the exiles of the Mytilenzans and the other Les- 
bians, setting out most of them from the continent, and having 
taken into their pay an auxiliary force from the Peloponnese, 
and raised troops from the neighbourhood, took Rheteum, but 
restored it without injury on the receipt of 2000 Phocean 
staters. After this they marched against Antandrus, and 
took the town through the treachery of the inhabitants. And 
their design was to liberate both the other ! Actean towns, as 
they were called—which the Athenians held, though formerly 
the Mytileneans owned them—and, above all, Antandrus ; 
having fortified which, (for there were great facilities for 
building ships there, as there was a supply of timber, with 
Ida close at hand,) and sallying from it, as they easily might, 
with resourees of every other kind, they purposed to ravage 
Lesbos, which lay near, and to subdue the Æolian towns on 
the mainland. Such were the preparations which they meant 
to make. 

53. The Athenians in the same summer made an expedi- 
tion against Cythera, with sixty ships, two thousand heavy- 
armed, and a few cavalry, taking with them also from amongst 
the allies the Milesians and some others; under the command 
of Nicias son of Niceratus, Nicostratus son of Diotrephes, and 
Autocles son of Tolmæus. This Cythera is an island lying 
off Laconia, opposite to Malea. The inhabitants are Laco- 
nians, of the class of the perieci, and an officer called the 
Judge of Cythera went over to the place annually. They 
also sent over regularly a garrison of heavy-armed, and paid 
great attention to it. For it was their landing-plave for the 
merchantmen from Egypt and Libya; and at the same time 
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privatecrs were less able to annoy Laconia from the sea, the 
_only side on which it could be injured; for the whole of it 
runs out toward the Sicilian and Cretan seas. 

54. The Athenians therefore, having made the land with 
their armament, with ten of their ships and two thousand heavy- 
armed of the Milesians, took the town on the coast called Scan- 
dea ; while with the rest of their forces they landed on the side 
of the island looking towards Malea, and advanced against the 
lower town of Cythera, and at once found all the inhabitants 
encamped there. A battle having been fought, the Cytherians 
stood their ground for some short time, and then turned and 
fled into the upper town; after which they came to an agree- 
ment with Nicias and his colleagues to throw themselves on 
the mercy of the Athenians, only stipulating that they should 
not be put to death. Indeed there had been before certain 
proposals made by Nicias to some of the Cytherians, in con- 
sequence of which the terms of the capitulation were settled 
more quickly and favourably, both for their present and fu- 
ture interests: else the Athenians would have expelled the 
Cytherians, both on the ground of their being Lacedemo- 
nians and of the island being so adjacent to Laconia. After 
the capitulation, the Athenians, having got possession ol 
Scandea, the town near the harbour, and appointed a garrison 
for Cythera, sailed to Asine, Helus, and most of the places on 
the sea; and making descents and passing the night on shore 
at such spots as were convenient, they continued ravaging the 
country about seven days. 

55. The Lacedemonians, seeing the Athenians in pos- 
session of Cythera, and expecting them to make descents of 
this kind on their territory, no where opposed them with 
their collected forces, but sent about garrisons through the 
country, consisting of such numbers of heavy-armed as were 
required at the different places. And in other respeets they 
were very cautious, fearing lest some innovation should be 
made in their constitution, in consequence of the unexpected 
and severe blow which had befallen them in the island, and 
of the occupation of Pylus and Cythera, and of their being 
surrounded on all sides by a war that was rapid and defied 
all precautions. So that, contrary to their custom, they raised 
four hundred horse and some bowmen ; and now, if ever, they 
were decidedly more timid than usual in military matters, 
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being engaged in a conflict opposed to the usual character of 
their forces, to be maintained at sea, and that against Athe- 
nians, by whom whatever they did not attempt was always 
regarded as a failure in their estimate of the success they 
should have. At the same time the events of fortune, many 
of which had in a short space of time happened contrary to 
their expectation, caused them the greatest dismay; and they 
were afraid that some disaster like that in the island might 
again, some time or other, happen to them. And for this 
reason they had less courage for fighting, and thought that 
whatever movement they made they should do wrong; be- 
cause their minds had lost all assurance, owing to their former 
inexperience in misfortune. 

56. Accordingly, while the Athenians were at that time 
ravaging their sea-coast, whatever might be the garrison in the 
neighbourhood of which each descent was made, generally speak- 
ing they kept quiet, thinking themselves in each case too few to 
resist them, and from their present state of feeling. And one 
garrison which did offer resistance about Cotyrta and Aphro- 
disia, though it terrified by an attack the scattered crowd of 
light-armed, yet retreated again, on its charge being sustained 
by the heavy-armed; and some few men belonging to it were 
killed, and some arms were taken; and the Athenians raised 
a trophy, and then sailed back to Cythera. Thence they 
sailed round to the Limeran Epidaurus, and after laying 
waste some portion of the land, came to Thyrea, which forms 
a part of the Cynurian territory, as it is called, and is on the 
frontiers of Argos and Laconia. This district the Lacede- 
monians, who owned it, gave to the Æginetans, when expelled 
from their island, as a residence, for the service they had done 
them at the time of the earthquake and insurrection of the 
Helots, and because, though subject to Athens, they always 
stood on their side. 

57. While then the Athenians were yet sailing towards 
them, the Æginetans evacuated the fortifications on the sea 
which they had happened to be building, and retreated to the 
upper town, in which they lived, at the distance of about ten 
stades from the sea. And one of the garrisons in the country, 
which was also assisting them in the works, would not go with 
them within the wall, though the Atginetans requested them ; 
but thought it dangerous to be shut up within it; and 80 
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having retreated to the higher ground remained quiet, as they 
did not consider themselves a match for the enemy. In the 
mean time the Athenians landed, and advanced straightway 
with all their forces, and took Thyrea. The town they 
burnt down, and plundered the property in it, and took the 
/Eginetans with them to Athens, excepting those that had fallen 
in battle, and the Lacedemonian commander who was amongst 
them, Tantalus the son of Patrocles; for he was taken 
prisoner after being wounded. They also took with them 
some few individuals from Cythera, whom they thought best 
to remove for security. These the Athenians determined to 
deposit in the islands; to order the rest of the Cytherians, 
while they retained their own country, to pay a tribute of four 
talents; to put to death all the Avginetans that had been 
taken, for their former perpetual hostility ; and to throw Tan- 
talus into prison with the other Lacedemonians taken in the 
island. | 

58. The same summer, the inhabitants of Camarina and 
Gela in Sicily first made an armistice with one another ; and 
then all the rest of the Sicilians also assembled at Gela, with 
embassies from all the cities, and held a conference together 
on the subject of a reconciliation. And many other opinions 
were expressed on both sides of the question, while they stated 
their differences and urged their claims, as they severally 
thought themselves injured; and Hermocrates son of Her- 
mon, a Syracusan, the man who had the greatest influence 
with them, addressed the following words to the assembly : 
_ 59. “It is not because I am of a city that is either the least 
powerful, or the most distressed by hostilities, that I shall ad- 
dress you, Sicilians, but in order publicly to state what appears 
to me the best policy for the whole of Sicily. And now with 
regard to war, to prove that it is a disastrous thing, why need 
one particularize all the evil involved in it, and so make a long 
speech before those who are acquainted with it? For no one 
is either driven to engage in it through ignorance, or deterred 
from it by fear, should he think that he will gain any advan- 
tage; but it is the lot of the former to imagine the gains 
greater than the dangers; and the latter will face the perils 
rather than put up with any present loss. But if both should 
happen to be thus acting unseasonably, exhortations to peace 
would be useful And this would be most serviceable tc us 
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too at the present time, if we did but believe it. For it was 
surely with a purpose of well securing our own several inter- 
ests that we both went to war at first, and are endeavouring 
by means of conference to come to terms again with each other ; 
and if each one should not succeed in going away with what <s 
fair, we shall proceed to hostilities again. 

60. “ We should be convinced, however, that it is not for our 
own separate interests alone, if we are wise, that this congress 
will be held; but to consider whether we shall be able any 
longer to save the whole of Sicily, which, as I conceive, is the 
object of the machinations of the Athenians. And we should 
regard that people as much more compulsory mediators in 
such case than my words; who, possessing as they do the 
greatest power of all the Greeks, are watching our blunders, 
being here with a few ships; and under the legitimate name 
of alliance .are speciously bringing to a profitable conclusion 
their natural hostility to us. For if we go to war, and call 
them in to our aid, men who of their own accord turn their 
arms even upon such as do not call them in ; and if we injure 
ourselves by means of our own resources, and at the same 
time pave the way for their dominion: it is probable that 
when they observe us worn out, they will come hereafter with 
a great force, and endeavour to bring all these states into sub- 
jection to them. 

61. “ And yet we ought, if we are wise, to aim at acquiring 
for our own respective countries what does not belong to 
them, rather than at diminishing what they already have, both 
in calling in allies and incurring fresh dangers ; and to consider 
that faction is most ruinous to states, and particularly to Sicily, 
the inhabitants of which are all being plotted against, while 
we are at variance city with city. Knowing this then, we 
ought to make peace, individual with individual, and state with 
state, and to make a common effort to save the whole of Sicily : 
and the thought should be entertained by noone, that though 
the Dorian part of us are enemies of the Athenians, the Chal- 
cidian race is secured by its Ionian connexion. For they are 
not attacking our nations, because they are different, and from 
their hatred of one of them ; but from coveting the good things 
of Sicily, which we possess in common. And this they have 
now shown upon the invitation of the Chalcidian race: for to 
those who had never yet assisted them on the ground of thar 
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alliance, they themselves with forwardness answered their 
claim, beyond the letter of the compact. And very excusable 
is it that the Athenians should practise this covetousness and 
forecasting ; and I blame not those who wish to reign, but 
those who are too ready to be subject. For human nature is 
always disposed to rule those that submit, but to guard against 
those that attack. And if any of us know this, but do not fore- 
cast as we ought, and if any one has come here without regard- 
ing it as his first care, that all should make a good arrange- 
ment for what is a general cause of alarm; we are mistaken 
in our views. Most speedily then should we be rid of that 
alarm by making peace with each other : for it is not from their 
own country that the Athenians set out against us, but from 
that of those who invited them here. And in this way war is 
not terminated by war, but our quarrels are ended without 
trouble by peace ; and those who have been called in, having 
come with specious injustice, will go back with reasonable 
want of success. 

62. “ With regard to the Athenians then, so great is found 
to be the benefit of our taking good advice. And with regard 
to peace, which is acknowledged by all to be a most excellent 
thing, how can it fail to be incumbent on us to conclude it 
amongst ourselves ? Or do you think, that whatever good 
thing, or the contrary, any one has, quiet would not more effect- 
ually than war put a stop to the latter, and help to preserve 
the former ; and that peace has not the less hazardous honours 
and splendours ? with all other topics which one might dis- 
cass in many words, on such a subject as war. Considering 
then these things, you ought not to disregard what I say, but 
should rather provide each for your own safety in compliance 
with it. And ifany one think that he shall certainly gain some 
advantage, either by right or might, let him not be annoyed 
by failure through the unexpected result ; knowing that many 
men ere now, both while pursuing with vengeance those who 
have wronged them, and hoping, in other instances, to win an 
advantage by greater power, in the one case, so far from 
avenging themselves, have not even saved themselves ; and 
in the other, instead of gaining more, have happened also to 
lose what they had. For vengeance is not necessarily suc- 
cessful, because a man is injured; nor is strength sure, be- 
cause it is sanguine. But the {ncalculable nature of the future 
prevails tc the greatest possible degree ; and though the most 
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deceptive of all things, still proves the most useful : for be- 
cause we are equally afraid, we are more cautious in attacking 
one another. 

63. “ And now, on acount of our indefinite fear of this 
unknown future, and our immediate dread of the Athenians’ 
presence, being alarmed on both these grounds, and thinking, 
with regard to any failure in our ideas of what we severally 
thought to achieve, that these obstacles are a sufficient bar to 
their fulfilment, let us send away from the country the enemy 
that is amongst us, and ourselves make peace for ever, if pos- 
sible; but if not that, let us make a treaty for the longest 
term we can, and put off our private differences to a future 
period. In a word, let us be convinced that by following my 
advice we shall each have a free city, from which we shall, as 
our own masters, make an equally good return to him who treats 
us either well or ill: but if, through not following it, we are 
subject to others, then, not to speak of avenging ourselves on 
any one, we necessarily become, even if most fortunate, friends 
to our greatest enemies, and at variance with those with whom 
we ought not to be so. 

64. “ And for myself, although, as I said at the beginning 
of my speech, I represent a most powerful city, and am more 
likely to attack another than to defend myself, yet I think it 
right to provide against these things, and to make concessions ; 
and not so to injure my enemies as to incur greater damage 
myself; nor through a foolish animosity to think that I have 
absolute sway alike over my own plans and cver fortune, 
which I cannot control; but to give way, as far as is reason- 
able. And I call on you all, of your own free will, to act in 
the same manner as myself, and not to be compelled to do it 
by your enemies. For there is no disgrace in connexions giv- 
ing way to connexions, whether a Dorian to a Dorian, or a 
Chalcidian to those of the same race ; in a word. all of us who 
are neighbours, and live together in one country, and that an 
island, and are called by the one name of Sicilians. For we 
shall go to war again, I suppose, when it may so happen, and 
come to terms again amongst ourselves by means of general 
conferences: but to foreign invaders we shall always, if we 
are wise, offer united resistance, inasmuch as by our separate 
losses we are collectively endangered ; and we shall never in 
future call in any allies or mediators. For by acting thus we 
shall at the present time avoid depriving Sicily of two bless- 
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ings—riddance both of the Athenians and of civil war—and 
shall in future enjoy it by ourselves in freedom, and less ex- 
posed to the machinations of others.” 

65. Hermocrates having spoken to this effect, the Sicilians 
agreed amongst themselves in a determination to have done 
with the war, retaining their several possessions, but that 
Morgantina should be ceded to the Camarinæans on their 
paying a stipulated sum of money to the Syracusans. So the 
allies of the Athenians called those of them who were in com- 
mand, and said that they should conclude peace, and that the 
treaty would extend to them also. When the generals had 
expressed their assent, they concluded peace, and the Athe- 
nian ships afterwards sailed away from Sicily. But on the 
arrival of the generals, the Athenians at home banished Py- 
thodorus and Sophocles, and fined Eurymedon, on the belief 
of their having been bribed to return, when they might have 
brought Sicily under their dominion. Thus in their present 
success they presumed that they could meet with no impedi- 
ment, but equally achieve what was possible and impossible, 
with ample or deficient resources alike. The reason of which 
was their general success beyond their calculations, which 
suggested to them an idea of 'strength resting only on hope. 

66. The same summer, the Megareans in the city, pressed 
at once by the hostilities of the Athenians, who always in- 
vaded their country in full force twice a year, and by their 
own exiles in Pegee, who had been expelled during the strife 
of factions by the popular party, and harassed them by their 
forays, began to discuss amongst themselves the propriety of 
receiving back their exiles, and not ruining the city in both 
ways. ‘The friends of the banished, when aware of such dis- 
cussion, themselves begged them more openly than before to 
adopt this proposal. But the leaders of the commons, know- 
ing that the populace would not be able under the pressure of 
their sufferings to hold out with them, in their fear entered into 
communication with the Athenian generals, Hippocrates son 
of Ariphron, and Demosthenes son of Alcisthenes, wishing to 
betray the city to them, and thinking that the danger to them- 
selves would be less than from the return of those who had 
been banished by them. It was agreed then that in the first 
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from the hope of gaining such.” —Arnold. 
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place the Athenians should take the long walls, (they were 
about eight stades in length, from the city to Nisæa their 
port,) that the Peloponnesians might not come to the rescue 
from Niszea, where they alone formed the garrison to secure 
the good faith of Megara ; and then that they should endeavour 
to put the upper town into their hands: and they thought the 
inhabitants would the more readily surrender when that had 
been done. 

67. The Athenians therefore, when preparations had been 
made on each side, both by deeds and words, sailed in the 
night to Minoa, an island off Megara, with six hundred heavy- 
armed under the command of Hippocrates, and posted them- 
selves in an excavated piece of ground, from which they used to 
make their bricks, and which was not far off ; while the troops, 
with Demosthenes, the other commander, consisting of light- 
armed Platzans, and a second corps composed of 'peripoli, placed 
themselves in ambuscade in the ground consecrated to Mars, 
which was at a less distance. Now no one was aware of this 
but those who took care to know [what was doing | that night. 
When day was about to dawn, the traitors amongst the Me- 
gareans did as follows. They had for a long time past used 
means to secure the opening of the gates, and with the con- 
sent of the officer in command, in the guise of privateers, to 
carry on a cart, during the night, a boat worked by sculls along 
the trench down to the sea, and so sail out ; and before it was 
day, they brought it again on the cart, and took it within the 
wall through the gates ; that the Athenians, as they pretended, 
might not know what precautions to take, no boat being 
visible in the harbour. And on that occasion the cart was 
already at the gates, and on their being opened in the usual 
manner for the skiff, as they thought, the Athenians, (for 
this had been done by agreement with them,) on seeing it, ran 
full speed from their ambush, wishing to reach the spot before 
the gates were shut again, and while the cart was still in the 
entrance, and prevented their being closed; the Megareans 
who were in concert with them at the same time dispatching 
the guard at the gate. Demosthenes with his Plateans and 
peripoli were the first to run in, (at the point where the trophy 
now stands,) and as soon as they were within the wall, (for 


1 The peripols were employed as a movable force, and confined exclu- 
sively within the walls of fortified places, but disposable for the defence of 
any poiut that mig*~ be particularly threatened. See Arnold's note, 
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now the nearest Peloponnesians were aware of it,) the Pla- 
tans engaged with and defeated those who came to the rescue, 
and secured the gates for the advancing heavy-armed of the 
Athenians. 

68. Then each of the Athenians, as he successively entered, 
proceeded against the wall. And of the Peloponnesian gar- 
rison a few at first resisted, and defended themselves, and 
some of them were killed; but the greater part took to flight, 
being terrified in consequence of the enemy having attacked 
them by night, and the Megarean traitors fighting against 
them ; and thinking that all the Megareans had betrayed them. 
For it happened that the Athenian herald had. of his own 
accord proclaimed, that whoever of the Megareans wished, 
should go and pile his arms with the Athenians. So when 
they heard that, they stayed no longer ; but thinking that they 
were certainly the objects of a common attack, fled for refuge 
to Nisea. In the morning, when the walls were now taken, 
and the Megareans in the city were in confusion, those who 
had negotiated with the Athenians, and others with them, viz. 
the popular party who were privy to the measure, said that 
they ought to throw open the gates, and march out to battle. 
It had: been arranged by them, that when the gates were open- 
ed, the Athenians should rush in; and they themselves would 
be distinguished from the rest, for they said they would anoint 
themselves with oil, that they might not be hurt. And they 
felt the greater security in opening the gates, since, according 
to agreement, the four thousand Athenian heavy-armed from 
Eleusis, and six hundred horse, had marched all night, and 
were now there. But when they were anointed, and were 
now standing about the gates, one of their associates gave in- 
formation of the plot to the other party, who consequently 
united, and came in a body, and urged that they ought neither 
to march out, (for not even before, when they were stronger, 
had they ever ventured on this,) nor to bring *the city into 
evident danger; and if any one did not obey them, there, [in 
Megara itself, | should the battle be fought. But they gave 
no intimation of their being acquainted with their practices, 
but positively maintained that they were giving the best ad- 
vice, and at the same time they kept their post about the 
gates, so that it was not possible for the conspirators to ac- 
complish what they intended. 
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69. The Ath nian generals, finding that some obstacle had 
arisen, and that they would not be able to take the city by 
force, immediately proceeded to invest Nisza; thinking that 
if they could take it before it was relieved, Megara also would 
the more quickly surrender. Now iron, stone-masons. and 
all other requisites were quickly brought from Athens. So 
they began from the wall which they occupied, and built a 
cross-wall on the side of Megara, from the point mentioned 
down to the sea on each side of Niswa; the whole army 
having divided amongst themselves the trench and walls; and 
they used the stones and bricks from the suburb, and cutting 
down the fruit trees and timber, strengthened with a palisade 
whatever point might require it. The houses, too, in the 
suburb, when provided with battlements, were in themselves 
a fortification. That whole day they continued working ; and 
about afternoon of the next day the wall was all but com- 
pleted, when the garrison in Nisæa, in despair of provisions, 
(for they used to receive daily rations from the upper city, ) 
not thinking that the Peloponnesians would soon relieve them, 
and supposing the Megareans to be their enemies, capitulated 
to the Athenians, on condition that after surrendering their 
arms they should each be ransomed for a stipulated sum ; but 
that the Lacedemonians, both the commander and all others 
in the place, should be treated by the Athenians according to 
their pleasure, On these conditions they surrendered and 
went out; and the Athenians, having broken down the long 
walls at their abutment on Megara, and having taken posses- 
sion of Nisza, proceeded with their other preparations. 

70. Now Brasidas son of Tellis, the Lacedemonian, hap- 
pened at this time to be in the neighbourhood of Sicyon and 
Corinth, preparing an army for Thrace. And when he heard 
of the capture of the walls, fearing both for the Peloponnesians 
in Nisza, and lest Megara should be taken, he sent to the 
Boeotians with orders to meet him with a body of troops as 
quickly as possible at Tripodiscus, (it is a village in the Me- 
garean territory that has this name, under Mount Gerania,) 
and went himself with two thousand seven hundred Corinthian 
heavy-armed, four hundred Phliasian, six hundred Sicyonian, 
and all his own forces that had been already raised, thinking 
that he should still find Nisea untaken. But when he 
heard of its capture, (for he happened to have gone out to 
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Tripodiscus by night,) picking out three hundred men from 
his army, before he was heard of, he advanced to Megara un- 
observed by the Athenians, who were about the shore; wish- 
ing nominally, and really too, if he could, to make an attempt 
on Nisæa; but, above all, to effect an entrance into Megara, 
and secure it. Accordingly he begged them to receive his 
forces, telling them that he was in hope of recovering Nisæa. 

71. But the Megarean factions were afraid, on the one side, 
that he might introduce the exiles, and expel them; on the 
other, that the popular party, through fear of this very thing, 
might attack them, and so the city be ruined by their fighting 
with each other, while the Athenians were close at hand in 
ambush against them ; and therefore they did not receive him, 
but both parties determined to remain quiet, and wait to see the 
result. For each side expected that a battle would be fought 
between the Athenians and those who had come to relieve the 
place, and that so it would be safer for themselves to go over 
to the side they favoured, if it were victorious. When there- 
fore Brasidas did not prevail on them, he returned again to 
the rest of the army. 

72. In the morning the Beotians joined them, having in- 
deed purposed, even before Brasidas sent to them, to march to 
the relief of Megara, considering the danger to affect them- 
selves, and being already in full force at Platæa ; but when 
the messenger reached them, they felt much more confidence, 
and after despatching two thousand two hundred heavy- 
armed, and six hundred cavalry, they returned again with 
the main force. When the whole army was now come, 
amounting to no less than six thousand heavy-armed, and 
when the Athenian heavy-armed were formed in line about 
Nisæa at the shore, but their light-armed were dispersed over 
the plain; the Bæotian horse fell upon the light-armed, and 
drove them to the sea, while they were not expecting it; for 
before this no succours had yet come to the Megareans from 
any quarter. But the Athenian horse charged in return, and 
came to close quarters with them; and there was a cavalry 
action which lasted for a long time, in which both parties 
claim to have had the better. For the Athenians, close under 
the walls of Nisza, charged, killed, and stripped the Bæotian 
commander of the horse, and some few others; and having 
got possession of these bodies, reatored them under truce, and 
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erected a trophy : yet, regarding the action as a whole, neither 
party retired with a decided result, but the Boeotians drew off 
to their forces, and the Athenians to Nisa. 

73. After this, Brasidas and the army moved nearer to the 
sea and to Megara; and having chosen a convenient spot, 
drew up in order of battle, and remained still, thinking that 
the Athenians would advance against them, and knowing that 
the Megareans were waiting to see on which side would be 
the victory. And they considered that both results were fa- 
vourable for them, their not being the first to make the attack, 
and voluntarily to begin an engagement with all its hazard, 
(since, at any rate, they had clearly shown that they were 
ready to defend themselves,) and the victory’s being fairly 
assigned to them, without any struggle, so to speak ; and that 
at the same time it was favourable to their interest at Megara. 
For if they had not shown themselves there, they would not 
have had a chance, but would certainly have lost the city, 
being considered as good as beaten. But as it was, the Athe- 
nians might happen to be not disposed for a contest; so that 
without fighting they would succeed in the objects of their 
coming. And this was indeed the case. For the Athenians 
came out, and drew up by the long walls, but remained quiet 
on their side also, as the enemy did not attack them : since their 
commanders too considered it no equal hazard, on the one 
hand for them, after succeeding in most of their designs, to 
commence an engagement against superior numbers, and 
either, if victorious, only to take Megara, or, if beaten, to 
sacrifice the flower of their heavy-soldiery ; and, on the other 
hand, for merely a part of their enemies’ whole force, nay even 
of that which was present in each case, to be willing, as they 
reasonably might, with boldness to risk a battle. So when, 
after waiting some time and no attack being made on either 
side, the Athenians first returned to Nisæa, and then the 
Peloponnesians to the point they had set out from; under 
these circumstances the friends of the Megarean exiles with 
greater confidence threw open the gates to Brasidas and the 
-commanders from the different states, (considering that he had 
proved his superior strength, and that the Athenians had no 
longer been willing to fight,) and having received them, pro- 
ceeded to confer with them, while those who had negotiated 
with the Athenians were now confounded. 
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74. Afterwards, when Brasidas had dismissed the allies 
to their several cities, he himself went back to Corinth, and 
prepared for his expedition to Thrace, which was his original 
destination. When the Athenians also had returned home, 
such of the Megareans in the city as had been most implicated 
in the negotiations with them, knowing that they had been 
marked, immediately stole away ; while the rest, having con- 
ferred with the friends of the exiles, restored the party at 
Pegæ, after binding them by solemn oaths to forget the past, 
and to advise what was best for the city. When, however, 
they had been put in office, and held a review of the heavy- 
armed troops, having separated the battalions, they selected 
a hundred of their enemies, and of those who appeared to have 
joined most decidedly in the negotiations with the Athenians ; 
and having compelled the commons to pass an open sentence 
upon them, on their being condemned, they put them to death, 
and established a thorough oligarchy in the city. And this 
change of government lasted a very long time, though etfected 
by a very few men through the triumph of a faction. 

75. The same summer, when Antandrus was going to be 
strengthened by the Mytilenzans, as they were planning 
[when we last mentioned them}, Demodocus and Aristides, 
the commanders of the ships sent to levy contributions, being 
about the Hellespont, (for Lamachus, their third colleague, 
had sailed with ten ships into the Pontus,) became aware of 
the provisions made for the place, and thinking there was 
danger of its becoming what Anca was to Samos—where the 
_Samian exiles had established themselves, and both assisted 
the Peloponnesians by sending pilates to their squadrons, and 
threw the Samians in the city into confusion, and received 
those who deserted them—on these grounds they collected a 
force from the allies and set sail, and having defeated in a 
battle those who came out from Antandrus against them, re- 
took the place. Not long after, Lamachus, who had sailed 
into the Pontus, having anchored in the river Calex, in the 
territory of Heraclea, lost his ships in consequence of a rain 
'in the interior, and the flood coming suddenly down upon 
them. He himself and his troops went by land through the 
Bithynian Thracians, who are situated across the strait in 


» Poppo exp:2ins avwiey by a costitus."” See Arnold’s note. 
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Asia, to Chalcedon, the Megarean colony at the mouth of the 
Pontus. 

76. The same summer Demosthenes, the Athenian general, 
went to Naupactus with forty ships immediately after the 
return from the Megarid. For communications respecting 
the affairs of Boeotia were being carried on with Hippocrates 
and him by certain men in the cities, who wished to change 
the constitution, and to bring them under a democracy like 
that of Athens; it being especially under the direction of 
Ptceodorus, an exile from Thebes, that these preparations were 
made by them. A party was to betray to them Sipha, a sea- 
port town in the Thespian territory, on the Crisean Bay ; 
while Chzronea, which was dependent on what was formerly 
called the Minyan, but now the Beotian Orchomenus, was to ` 
be delivered up by another party in that city ; the exiles from 
it also co-operating most warmly, and raising mercenary troops 
from the Peloponnese. Cheronea is the frontier town too of 
Beeotia, near to Phanotis in Phocis, and a party of Phocians 
joined in the design. On the other hand, the Athenians were 
to seize Delium, the sanctuary of Apollo in the territory of 
Tanagra, looking towards Eubcea; and these measures were 
to be simultaneously executed on the same day; that the Bæ- 
otians might not oppose them in a body at Delium, but have 
to attend to their own respective neighbourhoods that were 
being revolutionized. And should the attempt succeed, and 
Delium be fortified, they confidently hoped, that even if no 
change in their constitution were immediately made by the 
Beeotians, yet when these posts were occupied by Athenian 
garrisons, and the land was being plundered, and the several 
parties had a rallying place close at hand, that things would not 
remain in their present position, but that, in the course of time, 
when the Athenians supported the disaffected, and the power 
of the oligarchs was disunited, they would settle them to their 
own advantage. Such then was the design in preparation. 

77. Now Hippocrates himself, with a force raised at home, 
was ready, when the time came, to take the field against the 
Beeotians ; but Demosthenes he sent on before, with the forty 
ships mentioned, to Naupactus; that after raising in those 
quarters an army of Acainanians and the other allies, he 
might sail to Siphæ, in expectation of its being betrayed to 
him: and the day had be:n fixed between them on which 
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they were simultaneously to carry out these plans. Accord- 
ingly, Demosthenes went to Naupactus, and finding Æniadæ 
compelled by all the Acarnanians to join the Athenian con- 
federacy, and having himself raised all the allies on that side, 
and marched first against Salynthius and the Agreans, and 
reduced them to subjection, he proceeded to make his other 
preparations for going at the proper time to Siphe. 

78. About the same part of the summer, when Brasidas, 
being on his march with one thousand seven hundred heavy- 
armed to the Thrace-ward countries, had come to Heraclea in 
Trachinia; and when, on his sending before him a messenger 
to his partisans in Pharsalus, and requesting them to conduct 
himself and his army through the country, there came to Me- 
litia, in Achaia, Panerus, Dorus, Hippolochidas, Torylaus, 
and Strophacus, who was proxenus to the Chalcidians; 
upon that he proceeded on his march, being conducted both 
by other Thessalians, and especially by Niconidas of Larissa, 
who was a friend of Perdiccas. For on other grounds it was 
not easy to pass through Thessaly without an escort, and 
with an armed force, especially, to pass through a neighbour’s 
country without having obtained his consent, was regard- 
ed with suspicion by all the Greeks alike. Besides, the great 
mass of the Thessalians had always been on friendly terms 
with Athens; so that, had not Thessaly, by the constitution of 
their country, been under the dominion of a few individuals, 
rather than in the enjoyment of civil equality, he would never 
have made his way; since even as it was, another party, of 
contrary views to those who have been named, met him on his 
march on the river Enipeus, and tried to stop him, telling 
him that he did wrong in advancing without the national con- 
_ sent. But his conductors said that they would not escort him 
' against their will, and that they were only attending him as 
friends, on his unexpectedly coming to them. Brasidas him- 
self also told them that he came as a friend both to the coun 
try of the Thessalians and to themselves, and was bringing 
his forces against the Athenians, who were at war with his 
country, and not against them ; nor did he know of any en- 
mity existing between the Thessalians and the Lacedamo- 
nians, to prevent their having access to each other's territory : 
and now he would not advance against their will (for neither 
ind ed could he); but yet he claimed not to be obstructed. 
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Afte- Learing this, they went away; and he, without halting 
at all, pushed on at a rapid pace, according to the advice of his 
conductors, before », greater force might be collected to stop 
him. And soon the day of his setting out from Melitia he per- 
formed the whole distance to Pharsalus, and encamped on the 
river Apidanus; thence to Phacium, and thence to Peræbia. 
At that point his Thessalian escort returned; but the Pere- 
bians, who were subject to the Thessalians, brought him to 
Dium, in the dominions of Perdiccas, a town of Macedonia 
lying under Mount Olympus, on the side of Thessaly. 

79. In this way Brasidas stole a rapid march through 
Thessaly, before any one was prepared to stop him, and 
reached Perdiccas and Chalcidice. For what brought the 
army up out of the Peloponnese, while the affairs of Athens 
were 80 prosperous, was the fear of the Thrace-ward cities 
which had revolted from the Athenians, and that of Perdiccas : 
the Chalcidians thinking that the Athenians would in the 
first place march against them, (and moreover, the cities near 
to them which had not revolted, secretly joined in the invita- 
tion,) and Perdiccas, though not an open enemy, yet being 
afraid, on his part also, because of his old quarrels with the 
Athenians, and most of all being desirous of reduoing to sub- 
jection Arrhibzus, the king of the Lyncestians. 

80. And what contributed to their getting the army out of 
the Peloponnese the more easily, was the misfortune of the 
Lacedemonians at that time. For as the Athenians were 
pressing hard upon the Peloponnese, and especially upon their 
territory, they hoped to divert them from it most effectually, 
if they annoyed them in return by sending an army to their 
allies; especially as they were ready to maintain it, and were 
calling them to their aid, with a view to revolting. Besides, 
they were glad to have a pretext for sending away some of the 
Helots; lest in the present state of affairs, when Pylus was 
occupied by an enemy, they might attempt some revolution. 
Indeed through fear of their youth and great numbers, they 
even perpetrated the following deed: (for at all times most of 
the Lacedsmonian institutions were framed particularly with a 
view to the Helots, to guard against them.) They made pro- 
clamation, that as many of them as claimed to have done the 
state most service against the enemy should be picked out, 
professing that they would give them their liberty ; thus ap- 
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plying a test to them, and thinking that those who severally 
claimed to be first made free, would also, through their high 
spirit, be most ready to attack them. Having thus selected as 
many as two thousand, the Helots crowned themselves, and 
went round to the temples, on the strength of having gained 
their freedom ; but the Spartans soon after did away with them, 
and no one ever knew by what means they were severally 
dispatched. And on this occasion they eagerly sent away seven 
hundred of them with Brasidas as heavy-armed troops: the 
rest of his army he induced by pay to follow him from the 
Peloponnese. As for Brasidas himself, it was chiefly at his 

own desire that the Lacedemonians sent him out. | 

81. But the Chalcidians were also very anxious to have 
him, as a man who both appeared, while in Sparta, to be ac- 
tive in every thing, and after he had gone from home, proved 
himself most valuable to the Lacedemonians. For at that 
present time, by showing himself just and moderate towards 
the cities, he caused their revolt in most instances; whiie 
other places he took through their being betrayed to him; sv 
that the Lacedemonians, if they might wish to conclude peace, 
(as they did,) had towns to give and receive back, and a respite 
from the war in the Peloponnese. And at a later period of 
the war, after what had happened in Sicily, it was the probity 
and tact of Brasidas at this time, experienced by some and 
heard of by others, that most raised amongst the allies of 
Athens a strong inclination towards the Lacedzmonians. 
For by going out first, and showing himself to be in all re- 
spects a worthy man, he left amongst them an assured hope 
that the rest also were like him. 

82. On his arrival then at this time in the countries 
Thrace-ward, the Athenians, when they heard it, declared 
war against Perdiccas, thinking that he was the cause of his 
march thither; and kept a closer watch over their allies in 
that quarter. 

83. Perdiccas immediately took Brasidas and his army, and 
led them with his own forces against Arrhibeus the son of 
Bromerus, king of the Lyncestian Macedonians, whose terri- 
tory bordered on his own; for he had a quarrel with him, 
and wished to reduce him to subjection. But when he had 
come with his army, accompanied by Brasidas, to the pass 
into Lyncus, Brasidas told him that he wished to go, before 
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hostilities were commenced, and by means of words bring 
Arrhibzus into alliance with the Lacedzemonians, if he could. 
Indeed Arrhibzus sent 2 herald to make some advances, 
being willing to refer the matter to Brasidas as an arbitrator 
between them: and the Chalcidian envoys who were with 
him, advised him not to remove the apprehensions of Per- 
diccas, that they might be able to command his more hearty 
assistance in their own affairs also. Besides, the envoys from 
Perdiccas had made at Lacedemon a declaration to this ef- 
fect, that he would bring many places around him into alliance 
with them ; so that Brasidas, on the strength of this, thought 
himself entitled to arrange the affairs of Arrhibseus in ! com- 
mon with Perdiccas, rather than leave them to him alone. 
But Perdiccas said that he had not taken Brasidas as an arbi- 
trator in their disputes. but rather to destroy the enemies he 
should point out to him; and, that he would act unjustly. if, 
_ while he supported half his army, he should hold a conference 
with Arrhibzus. But Brasidas, against the king’s will, and 
after a quarrel with him, had a meeting with Arrhibzus, and, 
being persuaded by his arguments, drew off the army before 
they entered his country. And Perdiccas after this sup 
plied but a third, instead of half, towards the support of the 
army, considering himself to be aggrieved. 

84. The same summer, Brasidas, accompanied by the Chal- 
cidians, immediately made an expedition against Acanthus, 
the colony of the Andrians, a little before the vintage. ‘The 
people there were divided into parties amongst themselves 
on the subject of receiving him, those who with the Chal- 
cidians joined in inviting him, and the commons [who were 
opposed to it]. Nevertheless, through fear for their fruit, 
which was still out, when the commons were urged by Bra- 
sidas to admit him alone, and to decide after hearing him, 
they admitted him. And coming forward to speak to the 
people, (being, for a Lacedemonian, not deficient in elo» 
quence,) he addressed them as follows: 

85. “ The sending out, Acanthians, of myself and my army 
by the Lacedzemonians, has been executed to verify the reason 
we alleged for hostilities at the commencement of them, viz. 

1 Or, kow uaddXov may signify ‘‘on more public grounds,” i. e. on the 
strength of what Perdiccas had held out at Sparta as a national advantage 


that would result from their sending troops to co-operate with him. Poppo 
gud Bloomfield think it signifies ‘‘ more imps rtially.”” 
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that to liberate Greece we should go to war with the Athenians. 
And if we have been long in coming to you, through being 
disappointed in our expectation regarding the war in those 
parts, according to which we hoped quickly by ourselves, and 
without any risk on your part, to overthrow the Athenians, 
let no one find fault with us; for now, when we had an op- 
portunity, we are come, and will endeavour, in concert with 
you, to subdue them. But I am astonished at my being shut 
out of your gates, and that my arrival should be unwelcome to 
any of you. For we Lacedemonians, as thinking that we 
should come to men who in feeling, af any rate, were on 
our side, even before we actually joined them, and that we 
should be welcome to you, ran the great risk of making a 
march of many days through the country of strangers, and 
1 evinced all possible zeal: and now, if you have aught else in 
mind, or if you should stand in-the way of your own liberty, 
and that of the rest of the Greeks, it would be a hard case. 
For it is not merely that you oppose me yourselves, but of 
those also to whom I may apply, each will be less disposed te 
come over to me, raising a difficulty on the ground that you, 
to whom I first came, and who are seen in the possession of a 
considerable city, and are considered to be prudent men, did 
not admit me. And I shall not be able to prove the credibility 
of the reason [alleged by us for the war], but shall be 
charged with either bringing to them a liberty which has an 
unjust end in view, or of having come too weak and powerless 
to assist them against the Athenians, in case of their attacking 
them. And yet when I went with the army I now have to 
the relief of Nisza, the Athenians, though more numerous, 
were unwilling to engage with me: so that it is not likely, 
that coming with forces conveyed *by sea, they will send 
against you an army equal in numbers to that at Nisea. With 
regard to myself, too, I have come to you, not for the injury, 
but for the liberation of the Greeks—having bound the Lace- 
dzmonian authorities by the most solemn oaths, that such as I 
win over shall assuredly be independent confederates—nor, 

1 If the re after xivduvoy is to be retained, I think Haack’s explanation of 
the passage the only one that can give it its true force, viz. that rapagxopevoe 
is carelessly mtroduced instead of wapecyopne8a. If Poppo’s objection to 
this be considered valid, Y should then agree with him in omittng re. 
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again, that we may have allies whom we have got by violence 
or deceit, but, on the contrary, prepared to act as allies to 
you, who are enslaved by the Athenians. I claim, therefore, 
neither to be suspected myself, since I have given the strongest 
pledges for my honesty, nor to be considered a powerless 
avenger ; and Icall on you to come over to me with confidence. 

86. “ And if any one be backward to do so, from being per- 
sonally afraid of some individual or other, lest I should put the 
city into the hands of a particular party, let him above all others 
feel confidence. For I am not come to be a partisan; nor am 
I minded to bring you a doubtful liberty, as I should do, if, 
disregarding your hereditary constitution, I should enslave 
the many to the few, or the fewtothemany. For that would 
be more grievous than foreign dominion; and towards us 
Lacedzmonians no obligation would be felt for our exertions, 
but instead of honour and glory, accusation rather. And 
those charges with which we are throwing down the Atheni- 
ans, we should ourselves seem to incur in a more odious degree 
than a party which has shown no pretensions to honesty. For 
to gain advantage by specious trickery is more disgraceful, at 
any rate for men in high station, than to doit by open violence: 
since the onc is a case of aggression on the plea of might, 
which fortune has given; the other, by the insidiousness of a 
dishonest policy. 'So great care do we take for things which 
most deeply interest us; and in addition to oaths, you could 
not receive a greater assurance than in the case of men whose 
actions, when viewed in the light of their words, convey a 
necessary conviction that it is even expedient for them to do 
as they have said. 

87. “But if, when I advance these arguments, you say that 
you have not the power to comply with them, and yet claim, 
on the strength of your kind wishes, to incur no harm by 
refusing ; and allege that freedom does not appear to you un- 
accompanied with danger, and that it is right to offer it to 
those who have the power to accept it, but to force it on no 
one against his will: in that case, I will take the gods and 
heroes of your country to witness, that after coming for your 
benefit, I cannot prevail upon you to accept it; and will en- 


USNbrw moiy meprwmiv, k. T. A.] These words should be closely con- 
nected with the following clause, kal oùx dv mei ga—os elzrov, and the chapter 
should end at siwoy, insteal of at wosovucta.”’- Arnold., 
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deavour to compel you by ravaging your country. Nor shall 
I then think that I am doing wrong, but that reason is on my 
side, on the ground of two compulsory considerations ; with 
regard to the Lacedemonians, that they may not, with all your 
kied feelings towards them, be injured, in case of your not 
being won over to them, by means of the money paid by you 
to the Athenians; and with regard to the Greeks, that they 
‘may not be prevented by you from escaping bondage. For. 
otherwise, certainly we should have no right to act thus; nor 
are we Lacedemonians bound to liberate those who do not 
wish it, except on the plea of some general good. Nor is it 
dominion that we aim at; but rather being anxious, as we are, 
to stop others from acquiring it, we should wrong the ma- 
jority, if, when bringing independence to all, we should per- 
mit you to stand in the way of it. Wherefore advise well, 
and strive to be the first to give liberty to the Greeks, and 
to lay up for yourselves everlasting glory ; and both to avoid 
suffering in your private capacities, and to confer on your whole 
city the most honourable title.” 

88. To this effect spoke Brasidas. The Acanthians, after 
much previous speaking on both sides of the question, gave 
their votes upon it in secret; and because Brasidas had urged 
alluring arguments, and at the same time through fear for 
their fruit, the majority determined to revolt from the Athe- 
nians ; and after pledging him to the oaths which the Lace- 
demonian authorities swore before they sent him out, that 
such as he won over should assuredly be independent allies, 
in this way they admitted the-army. Not long after, Stagirus, 
a colony of the Andrians, also joined them in revolt. Such 
then were the events of this summer. 

89. At the very commencement of the following winter, 
when the towns in Boeotia were to be delivered up to Hippo- 
crates and Demosthenes, the Athenian generals, and Demos- 
thenes was to repair with his ships to Siphæ, Hippocrates to 
Delium ; a mistake having been made in the days on which 
they were both to take the field, Demosthenes sailed first to 
Siphæ, with the Acarnanians and many allies from those parts 
on board, but did not succeed in his undertaking, through in- 
formation of the design having been given by Nicomachus, a 
Phocian of Phanoteus, who told the Lacedzemonians, and they 
the Bocotians. Accordingly, succours being brought by all 
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the Bæotians, (for Hippocrates was not yet in their country 
to make a diversion,) Siphæ and Chzronea were secured by 
surprise; and when the conspirators were aware of the mis- 
take, they attempted nu movement in the cities. 

90. But Hippocrates, having drawn out the whole popula- 
tion of Athens, citizens, resident aliens, and all the foreigners 
then in the city, afterwards arrived at Delium, when the 
Boeotians had now returned from Siphe; and having en- 
vamped his army, proceeded to fortify Delium, the sanctuary 
of Apollo, in the following manner. They dug a trench all 
round the sacred precinct and the fane, and from the ground 
thus excavated threw up the earth in a mound, as a substitute © 
for a wall; and fixing stakes on it, cut down the vines that 
were round the sanctuary and threw them in, taking down 
also at the same time stones and brick-work from the neigh- 
bouring houses; and so they ran up the work in every way. 
They also erected wooden towers where there was occasion 
for them, and where there was not already any building be- 
longing to the temple: for [on one side] the gallery that once 
existed had fallen down. Having begun the work on the 
third day after setting out from home, they continued it 
that day, the fourth, and till dinner-time of the fifth. Then, 
as the main part of it was finished, the army went forward 
from Delium about ten stades on its way home; whence most 
of the light-armed proceeded straight on, but the heavy-armed 
halted, and remained stationary ; while Hippocrates was still 
staying behind, and arranging the guards, and how they 
should complete such parts of .the out-works as remained to 
be finished. 

91. Now during the days thus employed, the Beeotians were 
mustering at Tanagra; and when they were come from all 
the cities, and found the Athenians on their progress home- 
ward, the rest of the Boeotarchs, (who were eleven in number, ) 
not consenting to an engagement, since the Athenians were 
no longer in Beotia, (for they were just within the borders of 
the Oropian territory when they halted,) Pagondas son of 
/Eoladas, being Beeotarch of Thebes together with Arian- 


? This is, I think, the true force of wapeAdwe: in this passage ; and it has 
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thidas son of Lysimachidas, and having the command at the 
time, wished to fight the battle, and thought it best to run the 
risk ; and so, calling the men to him separately, in their dif- 
ferent battalions, that they might not all at once leave the 
arms that were piled, he tried to persuade the Beotians to 
march against the Atherians and bring on the contest, by 
speaking to this effect : 

' 92. “ Men of Beeotia, it should not have even entered the 
thoughts of any of us your commanders, that it would not be 
right to engage with the Athenians, in case we found them no 
longer in Beotia. For it is Bæotia that they intend to ravage, 
after coming from the border territory, and building a for- 
tress in it: and so they are surely our enemies, wherever they 
may be found, and from whatever country they may have 
come to act as enemies would. But now, if any one has 
thought this the safer course, let him change his mind on the 
question. For prudence, in the case of men attacked by 
others, does not admit of such nice calculation as in the case 
of those who are enjoying their own, and yet wilfully attack 
others through coveting more. The custom of your country, too, 
is to repel alike a foreign force that has invaded you, whether 
in your own or in your neighbour's territory. But against 
Athenians, and borderers besides, this is far more necessary 
than against any others. For, with respect to their neighbours, 
equality in the case of all men constitutes liberty ; and against 
these men, most especially, who endeavour to make vassals not 
only of those who are near them, but of those also who are far 
away, how can it fail to be our duty to struggle to the very 
utmost? (for in the Eubceans across the strait, and in the 
greater part of the rest of Greece, we have an example of 'the 
position in which they stand towards them ;) and to be con- 
vinced, that with others their neighbours fight about the boun- 
daries of their land, but that in our case there will be fixed for 
the whole of it, if we are conquered, one boundary, not to be 
controverted ; for they will invade it and take by force whatever 
we have. So much more dangerous neighbours have we in these 
men than in any others. It is usual, also, with such as throigh 
confidence in their power attack those who are near them, 


1 For Staxetpat used in a similar manner, comp. Xen. Anab. IT. 5. 27, 
SAGs T’ Hv wavy piiks oldpevos dtaxciabar T liccadépver. “ That he 
was on a very friendly footing with him.’ 
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as the Athenians are now doing, to march more fearlessly 
against those who remain quiet, and only defend themselves 
in their own territory; but to be less ready to grapple with 
those who meet them beyond their borders, and strike the first 
blow, if they have an opportunity. And we have had a proof 
of this in the case of these very men; for by conquering 
them at Corona, when they got possession of our country 
through our own divisions, we won great security for Beotia, 
which has lasted up to the present time. Remembering 
which, we ought, the older part of us, to come up to our 
former deeds, and the younger, as sons of fathers who then 
behaved so bravely, to strive not to disgrace the noble qualities 
that by birth belong to them ; but to trust that the gods will be 
on our side, whose sanctuary they have lawlessly fortified, and 
are using, and to rely on the omens, which, after sacrificing, ` 
appear favourable to us; and so to meet these men in battle, 
and show them that what they want they must go and get 
by attacking such as will not resist them; but that from those 
who deem it noble ever to secure by their arms the liberty of 
their own country, and not to enslave unjustly that of other 
people, they shall not go away without a struggle.” 

93. By thus exhorting the Boeotians, Pagondas persuaded 
them to go against the Athenians, and quickly breaking 
up his camp, led the army forward (for it was now late in 
the day). On approaching nedr to their forces, he placed 
his troops in a position where, in consequence of a hill 
intervening, the armies did not see each other; and there he 
drew them up, and made his arrangements for battle. When 
Hippocrates, who was still at Delium, received tidings of tie 
advance of the Beeotians, he sent to his troops, with orders 
to throw themselves into line, and himself joined them 
soon after, leaving three hundred horse at Delium, both to 
defend it if any one came against it, and to watch their oppor- 
tunity and fall upon the Bocotians during the engagement. 
Against these the Boeotians posted a division to resist their 
charge ; and when all was well arranged by them, they ap- 
peared over the hill, and halted in the order they intended to 
fight in, to the number of about seven thousand heavy-armed, 
more than ten thousand light-armed, one thousand horse, and 
five hundred targeteers. The right wing was held by the 
Thebans and those of the same division of Bocotia; the cen: 
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tre by the Haliartians, Coroneeans, Copzans, and the other 
people round the lake; the left by the Thespians, Tana- 
greans, and Orchomenians. The cavalry and light-armed 
were posted on each flank. The Thebans formed their line 
five-and-twenty deep; the rest, as might happen. These then 
were the forces and the dispositions of the Boeotians. 

94. On the side of the Athenians, the heavy-armed formed 
. their whole line eight deep, being equal in numbers to their 
adversaries, with the cavalry on each flank. As for light- 
armed regularly equipped, there were neither any present on 
that occasion, nor had the state ever raised any. Such as had 
joined in the invasion, though many times more numerous 
than those on the other side, had, for the most part, followed 
unarmed ; inasmuch as there was a levy “en masse” of 
foreigners who were present, as well as of citizens; and on 
their first setting out for home, they did not, with a few ex- 
ceptions, keep to their standards. When the armies were 
formed in line, and now on the point of engaging, Hippo- 
crates, the general, passed along the Athenian ranks, and en- 
couraged them, by speaking as follows : 

95. “ Athenians, my advice is given you in a few words, but 
it is equally availing to brave men, and is intended to re- 
mind, rather than exhort you. Let the thought then be en 
tertained by nong of you, that we are improperly running 
this hazard in another people’s territory. For though in 
these men’s territory, the struggle will be for the good of our 
own; and if we conquer, the Peloponnesians will never in- 
vade your country, when deprived of the Beeotian horse ; but 
in one battle you will both gain possession of this land, and. 
confirm the liberty of that. Advance to meet them, then, in 
a manner worthy of the state in which each of you boasts 
that he has the first country in Greece ; and of your fathers, 
who, by defeating these men in battle at E under 
Myronides, once got possession of Bæotia.” 

96. While Hippocrates was thus exhorting his men, and 
when he had reached the centre of the line, but had not had 
time to go farther, the Boeotians, having also been exhorted 
in few words by Pagondas, on that occasion as well as -he 
former, raised their pean, and advanced against them from 
the hill. The Athenians, on their side, also advanced to meet 
them, and closed with them at a run. ‘The extremity of nei- 
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ther line came into action, but both were in the same case ; 
for water-courses were in their way: but the rest met in an 
obstinate engagement, shield tu shield. And the Bæotian 
left, and as far as the centre, was beaten by the Athenians, 
who pressed hard both the others posted there, and especially 
the Thespians. For the troops next to them in the line hav- 
ing given way, and the Thespians being thus surrounded in 
a narrow space, those of them who were killed were cut 
down while defending themselves hand to hand: and some of 
the Athenians also, being thrown into confusion through sur- 
rounding the enemy, failed to recognise their own men, and 
so killed each other. This part then of the Beotian line was 
beaten, and retreated on that which was still fighting ; but 
their right, where the Thebans were posted, had the advan- 
tage over the Athenians, and drove them back, and pursued 
them, though but gradually at first. It happened also, that Pa- 
gondas having secretly sent two squadrons of horse round the 
hill when his left was distressed, and these suddenly making 
their appearance, the victorious wing of the Athenians, 
thinking that another army was coming against them, was 
seized with a panic; and so now on both parts of the field, 
owing to this supposition, and to the Thebans’ pursuing them 
and breaking their line, the whole Athenian army took to flight. 
Some hurried to Delium and the sea-coast, others towards 
Oropus, others to Mount Parnes, and other% as they severally 
had hope of saving themselves. The Beeotians, in the mean 
time, were pursuing them close, and putting them to the 
sword, especially the cavalry, both their own and the Locrian, 
which came to their succour just as the rout took place: but 
the mass of the fugitives escaped more easily than they would 
else have done, in consequence of night coming on before the 
business was over. The next day, the troops at Oropus and 
those at Delium, having left a garrison in it, (for they stil’ 
continued to hold it notwithstanding, ) returned home by sea, 
97. Ths Beotians, after erecting a trophy, taking up their 
own dead, stripping those of the enemy, and leaving a guard 
over them, retired to Tanagra, and formed plans for assaulting 
Delium. Meanwhile, a herald from the Athenians, coming 
to ask back the dead, met a Beeotian herald, who turned him 
back, and told him that he would gain nothing before he him- 
self had come back again. Then he went to the Athenians, 
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and delivered the message of the Bæotians, viz. “that they had 
not acted right in violating the laws of the Greeks. For it 
was a principle acknowledged by all, that in an invasion of 
each other’s territory, they should abstain from injuring the 
temples that were in it. But the Athenians had fortified 
Delium, and were living in it, every thing that men do in 
profane ground being done there; and they drew and used 
for ordinary purposes the water which was never touched by 
themselves, except to use in the laver of purification. In the 
god’s behalf, therefore, as well as their own, the Bosotians 
appealed to the associated deities and to Apollo, and charged 
them to retire from the sanctuary, and then take back 'the 
dead which belonged to them.” 3 

98. The herald having spoken to this effect, the Athenians 
sent their own herald to the Boeotians, and said, that as for 
the sanctuary, they had neither done it any injury, nor would 
they in future voluntarily damage it; for neither had they 
originally entered it for that purpose, but to avenge them- 
selves from it on those who were rather injuring them. Now 
the law of the Greeks was, that whoever in any case had 
command of the country, whether more or less extensive, to 
them the temples always belonged, provided they received 
such honours as the occupiers had the power to pay, ? without 
limiting them to what were usual. For the Beotiang and 
most others who had expelled any people from their country 
and taken forcible possession of it, had proceeded against 
temples which originally belonged to others, and now held 
them as their own. And if the Athenians had been able to 
make themselves masters of the Boeotian territory to a greater 
extent, such would have been the case: but as it was, from the 
part in which they then were they would not, if they could help 
it, retire ; as they considered that it belonged to them. The 
water they had disturbed under the pressure of neccssity, 
which they had not wantonly brought on themselves; but 
they were compelled to use it while defending themselves 
against the Boeotians, who had first come against their country. 


1 Or, as Hobbes and Bloomfield take it, “ to carry away their property with 
them.” But I think that thore is a reference to this paragraph e 7th 
and 8th of the next chapter; and in that dase it can only bear the meaning 
which I have given to it. 

* Literally, “in addition t: what were usual,”’ 
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And every thing, it was natural to suppose, done under pres- 
sure of war, or any other danger, would be considered as par- 
donable even in the eyes of the god. For the altars were 
a place of refuge in unintentional offences ; and transgression 
was an term applied to those who were wicked through no 
compulsion, and not to those who had ventured to do any 
thing in consequence of their misfortunes. Nay, the Bæœotians 
were much more impious in wishing to give back dead bodies 
in return for sanctuaries, than they were who would not at 
the price of sanctuaries recover things not suitable [for such 
bartering]. They begged, then, that they would simply tell 
them to take up their dead, not “ after evacuating the territory 
of the Beeotians”—for they were no longer in their territory, 
but in one which they had won with their arms—but, “on 
making a truce according to the custom of their fathers.” 

99. The Beeotians replied, that “if they were in Beotia, 
they might take up their dead after evacuating their country ; 
but if in Athenian territory, then 'they knew themselves 
what to do:” considering that the Oropian territory, in which 
the bodies happened to be lying, (for the battle was fought 
on the borders,) was indeed subject to Athens, and yet that 
the Athenians could not get possession of them without their 
consent. Nor, again, were they disposed, they said, to grant 
any truce for a country belonging to Athens ; but they thought 
it was a fair answer to give, that “ when they had evacuated 
the Bootian territory, they might then recover what they 
asked.” So the herald of the Athenians, after hearing their 
answer, returned without effecting his object. 

100. The Beeotians immediately sent for dartmen and 
slingers from the Malian gulf, and having been reinforced since 
the battle by two thousand Corinthian heavy-armed, and the 
Peloponnesian garrison which had evacuated Nisæa, and some 
Megareans with them, they marched against Delium and 
assaulted the fortress, both attempting it in other ways, and 
bringing against it an engine of the following description, 
which was the means of taking it. Having sawn a great beam 
in two, they hollowed out the whole of it, and fitted it nicely 


t i.e. they might take them away when they pleased. But, as Arnold 
remarks, “the Bueotians knew all the time that this was merely vexatious ; 
foi the Athenians would not bury their dead without their leave, whether 
the ground which they occupied belonged to Attica or ty Beotia.”’ 
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together again, like a pipe, and hung by chains at the end of 
it a caldron, into which was placed an iron bellows-pipe, in- 
clining from the beam, the timber also being for a considerable 
distance covered with iron. This they brought up from a 
distance on carts to that part of the wall where it had been 
chiefly built of te vines and timber; and when it was near, 
they applied great bellows to the end of the beam next them- 
selves, and blew them. The blast passing closely confined 
into the caldron, which held lighted coals, sulphur, and pitch, 
produced a great flame, and set fire to a part of the wall; so 
that no one could any longer stand upon it, but they left it 
and took to flight; and in this way the fortress was taken. Of 
the garrison some were killed, and two hundred taken: of the 
rest the greater part got on board their ships, and returned 
home. | 

101. Deélium having thus been taken on the fifteenth day 
after the battle, and the Athenian herald, without knowing 
any thing that had happened, having soon after come again 
respecting the bodies, the Beotians restored them, and no 
longer made the same answer as before. ‘There fell in the 
engagement, of the Beeotians, not quite five hundred ; of the 
Athenians, not quite a thousand, and Hippocrates the general ; 
but of light-armed and camp-followers a great number. 

A short time after this battle, Demosthenes, having had no 
success with regard to Siphz being betrayed to him, when he 
sailed thither at that timeand having still on board his ships 
the Acarnanian and Agrezan forces, with four hundred Athe- 
nian heavy-armed, made a descent on the territory of Sicyon. 
But before all his ships reached the shore, the Sicyonians 
came against them, and routed those that had landed, and 
drove them back to their vessels, killing some, and taking 
others prisoners. Having erected a trophy, they restored the 
dead under truce. It was also about the same time asg the 
affair at Delium, that Sitalces, king of the Odrysa, died, after 
making an expedition against the Triballi, and being de- 
feated in battle; and Seuthes son of Sparadocus, his nephew, 
succeeded to the kingdom of the Odrysæ, and the other parts 
of Thrace, over which Sitalces had reigned. 

102. The same winter, Brasidas with his allies Thrace- 
ward marched against Amphipolis, the Athenian colony on the 
river Strymon. On the site on which the town now stands 
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a settlement was before attempted by Aristagoras the Milesian, 
when flying from king Darius; but he was driven away by 
the Edonians: and then by the Athenians, two-and-thirty 
years later, who sent ten thousand settlers of their own citi- 
zens, and whoever else would go; who were cut off by the 
Thracians at Drabescus. Twenty-nine yeas after, the Athe- 
nians went again, Hagnon son of Nicias being sent out 
as leader of the colony, and expelled the Edonians, and 
founded a town on the spot which before was called “ Nine- 
ways.” They set out for the purpose from Eion, which they 
occupied themselves at the mouth of the river, on the coast, 
at a distance of five-and-twenty stades from the present town, 
which Hagnon named 'Amphipolis, because, as the river 
Strymon flows round it on both sides, ? with a view to enclos- 
ing it, he ran a long wall across from river to river, and built 
the town so as to be conspicuous both towards the sea and 
towards the land. 

103. Against this town then Brasidas marched with his 
forces, starting from Arne in Chalcidice. Having arrived 
about dusk at Aulon and Bromiscus, where the lake Bolbe 
empties itself into the sea, and there supped, he proceeded 
during the night. The weather was stormy, and it was snow- 
ing a little; on which account he hurried or the more, 
wishing to surprise the people of Amphipolis, except those 
who were to betray it. For there were residing in it some 
Argilians, (this people are a colony from Andros,) and some 
others, who were carrying on this intrigue together; some at- 
the suggestion of Perdiccas, others at that of the Chalcidians. 
But most active of all were the Argilians, who lived close by, 
and had always been suspected by the Athenians of forming 
designs upon the place. For when the opportunity now pre- 
sented itself, and Brasidas had come ; as they had for some time 
past been intriguing with their countrymen who resided there 
with a view to its being delivered up to him, so at that time they 
received him into their own town, and revolted from Athens, 
and took him forward that same night to the bridge over the 

' i. e. ** a city looking both ways.” Fora description of it see the memoir 
at the end of Arnold's 2nd volume 

* I have followed Arnold ın supposing that ĉı& in this passage expresses 
final. rather than efficient cause. as it often dées with an infinitive mood: at 


loast I infer that such was his view of it, from the passages which he compares 
with it, &:’ ayOnddva, ch. 40. 2. and V. 53. da Tnv iowpakep 
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river. The town stands further off than the passageof the river, 
and the walls did not reach down to it as they do now, but 
there was only a small guard posted there; which Brasidas 
easily drove in, (partly from there being treason amongst 
them, and partly from the stormy weather and the suddenness 
of his attack,) and then crossed the bridge, and was at once 
master of all the property outside the town belonging to the 
Amphipolitans, who had houses over the whole quarter. 

104. His passage having thus taken by surprise those who 
were in the city, while of those who were outside many were 
made prisoners, and others took refuge within the wall, the 
Amphipolitans were thrown into great confusion, especially 
~ as they were suspected by each other. Indeed it is said, that 

if Brasidas would not have set his troops to plunder, but 
marched straightway to the town, he would probably have 
taken it. But as it was, after establishing his army there, 
he overran the property outside ; and when he found no re- 
sult produced by those within, as he expected, he remained 
quiet. In the mean time, the party opposed to the traitors, 
‘prevailing by their numbers to prevent the gates being im- 
mediately thrown open, sent with Eucles the general, who 
had come to them from Athens to defend the place, to the 
other commander Thrace-ward, Thucydides son of Olorus, 
the historian of this war, who was at Thasos, (this island is 
a colony of the Parians, distant from Amphipolis about half 
a Gay's sail,) requesting him to come to their relief. On hearing 
the news, he set sail with the greatest speed, with seven ships 
which happened to be there; wishing, if possible, to reach 
Amphipolis in time, before any surrender was made, or, at 
any rate, to reach Eion. 

105. In the mean time Brasidas, being afraid of the naval 
succour from Thasos, and hearing that Thucydides possessed 
the right of working the gold mines in those parts of Thrace, 
and by this means had influence amongst the chief persons 
on the mainland, made haste to get possession of the town be- 
forehand, if possible ; lest, if he came, the populace of Amphi- 
polis, hoping that he would raise a confederate force from the 
sea and from Thrace, and so save them, should not then sur- 
render to him. Accordingly he was willing to come ic moderate 
terms with them, and made this proclamation; that of the 
Amphipolitans and Athenians in the town whcever would 
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might remain in possession of his property, sharing in a fair 
and equal government ; and whoever would not, might depart 
and take out his property with him, within five days. 

106. The mass of the people, on hearing this, rather 
changed their minds; especially as only a small number of 
Athenians were citizens of the place, the majority being a 
mixed multitude. There were also within the walls many 
relations of those who had been taken without; and they con- 
sidered the proclamation to be reasonable, when measured by 
the standard of their fear. The Athenians took this view of 
it, because they were glad to go out, thinking that the danger 
was greater for them than the rest, and, besides, not expect- 
ing any speedy relief; the- rest of the multitude, because they 
were not to be deprived of their franchise, on an equal footing, 
and were released from peril beyond their expectation. When 
therefore the partisans of Brasidas now openly advocated 
these proposals, on seeing that the populace had changed their 
minds, and no longer listened to the Athenian commander, 
who was present ; the surrender was made, and they admitted 
him on the terms of his proclamation. In this way they de- 
livered up the city; and Thucydides and his ships landed at 
Eion late on the same day. Brasidas had just taken posses- 
sion of Amphipolis, and was within a night of taking Eion ; 
for if the ships had not quickly come to its aid, in the morning 
it would have been in his hands. 

107. After this, Thucydides arranged matters in Eion, so 
that it might be safe, both for the present time, if Brasidas 
should attack it, and in future; receiving into it those who 
had chosen to come there from up the country, according to 
the terms of the treaty. And Brasidas suddenly sailed down 
the river to Eion, with a great number of boats, on the chance 
of taking the point of land which runs out from the wall, and 
so commanding the entrance into the place: and he attempted 
it by land at the same time; but was beaten off in both in- 
stances: at Amphipolis, however, he was putting every thing 
in readiness. Myrcinus, an Edonian town, also came over tu 
him; Pittacus, the king of the Edonians, having been killed 
by the sons of Goaxis, and Brauro his own wife: and not 
long after, Galepsus and CEsyme, colonies of the Thasians, did 
the same. Perdiccas also came immediately after the capture 
of Amphipolis, and took part in these arrangements. 
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108. When Amphipolis was in the enemy's hands, the 
Athenians were reduced to great fear, especially because the 
town was of service to them by supplying timber for ship build- 
ing, and in point of payment of revenue; and because, though 
as far as the Strymon the Lacedæmonians had a passage open 
to them for reaching the allies of Athens, if the Thessalians 
allowed them to go through their country, yet so long as they 
were not masters of the bridge, they could have gone no fur- 
ther; as on the inland side a large lake, formed by the river, 
spread for a great distance, while in the neighbourhood of 
Eion they were watched by cruisers: but now the passage 
was considered to have been rendered easy. They were 
also afraid that their allies would revolt. For Brasidas 
both showed himself moderate in other respects, and in his 
speeches every where declared that he was sent out to give 
freedom to Greece. And the cities subject to Athens, hearing 
of the capture of Amphipolis, and ' what advantages it enjoyed, 
_and the gentleness of Brasidas, were most strongly encouraged 
‘to make innovations, and sent secret messages to him, de- 
siring him to come to them, and each wishing to be the first 
to revolt. For they thought they might do it with security ; 
their mistake in the estimate of the Athenian power being as 
great as that power afterwards showed itself, and their judg- 
ment resting on blind desire, rather than on safe forethought : 
since men are accustomed to grant to inconsiderate hope what- 
ever they wish; but to thrust aside with despotic reasoning 
whatever they do not like. Besides, as the Athenians had 
lately met with a heavy blow in Beeotia, and Brasidas as- 
serted what was attractive, but not true, that the Athenians 
had been unwilling to fight him at Nisza with his own force 
alone, they were full cf confidence, and believed that no one 
would come against them. Above all, from regard to what 
was agreeable at the moment, and because they would be likely 
to find the Lacedemonians zealous in their behalf at first, they 
were ready on all accounts to run the risk. The Athenians per- 
ceiving this, distributed guards in the different states as well 
as they could in a short time, and in the winter season ; while 


1 wapixera: has generally been supposed to refer to Brasidas; but the 
introduction of ixeivouv before mpaóTnra in the next clause induces me to 
think that Amphipolis is its subject; and the sense of enjoying is one which 
tt often bears. See 85. 4, wore ae, Wapeyouévour. : 
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Brasidas sent despatches to Lacedzemon, begging them to send ` 
him additional forces, and himself prepared for building tri- 
remes in the Strymon. But the Lacedemonians did not com- 
ply with his wishes, partly through envy felt by the principal 
men, and partly because they were more anxious to recover 
the men taken in the island, and to bring the war to a con- 
clusion. 

109. The same winter the Megareans took and razed to 
their foundations the long walls in their country which the 
Athenians had held; and Brasidas, after the capture of Am- 
phipolis, marched with his allies against the territory called 
Acte. This territory runs out from the king’s dike on the 
inner side of the isthmus, Athos, a high mountain which stands 
in it, being its boundary on the side of the Augean Sea. Of 
the towns it contains, one is Sane. a colony of the Andrians 
close to the dike, facing the sea towards Eubcea; the others 
are Thyssus, Cleone, Acrothoi, Olophyxus, and Dium. These 
are inhabited by mixed races of men speaking two different 
languages, a small portion of them being Chalcidians, but the 
main part Pelasgians—a tribe of those Tyrrhenians who once 
settled in Lemnos and Athens—Bisaltians, Crestonians, and 
Edonians; and they live in small towns. The greater part 
of them surrendered to Brasidas, but Sane and Dium held 
out against him ; and, accordingly, he stayed with his army in 
their territory, and laid it waste. 

110. When they did not listen to his proposals, he marched 
straightway against Torone in Chalcidice, which was held by 
the Athenians, being invited by a few persons who were pre- 
pared to deliver up the town to him. Having arrived while 
it was yet night, and just about day-break, he sat down with 
his army near the temple of the Dioscuri, distant from the 
town about three stades. Now by.the rest of the town of the 
Toronzans, and by the Athenians who were in garrison in it, 
he was not observed; but his partisans, knowing that he 
would come, and some few of them having privately visited 
him, were watching for his arrival. And when they found 
that he was come, they took in to them seven light-armed 
men with daggers; (for such only was the number, out of 
twenty who were at first appointed to the work, that were 
not afraid to enter, their commander being Lysistratus, an 
Olynthian.) These having passed through the sea-ward wall, 
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and escaped observation, went up and vut to the sword the 
garrison in the highest guard-houge, (for the town stands on 
a hi! ,j and broke open the postern towards Canastreeum. 

111. Brasidas, meanwhile, after advancing a short distance, 
remained quiet with the rest of his army, but sent forward a 
hundred targeteers, that when any gates were opened, and 
the signal raised which had been agreed on, they might be 
the first to rush in. These, having waited some time, and 
wondering at the delay, had come by degrees near the town; 
while those of the Toronzans within, who were preparing 
matters with the party that had entered, after the postern had 
been broken open by them, and the gates leading to the mar- 
ket-place opened by cutting through the bar, in the first place 
brought a party round to the postern and introduced them, 
that in their rear, and on both sides of them, they might sud- 
denly strike terror into the townsmen, knowing nothing of 
what was going on. Next they raised the fire-signal as had 
been appointed; and then received the rest of the targeteers 
through the gates leading to the market-place. 

112. And now Brasidas, on seeing the appointed signal, 
ordered his troops to rise, after giving a shout all together, and 
causing much consternation to those in the town, and ran at 
full speed. Some immediately burst in through the gates, 
others over some square timbers that happened to be lying by 
the wall, which had fallen and was being re-built, for the 
purpose of drawing up stones. Brasidas, therefore, and the 
greatest part of the troops turned immediately up to the 
highest parts of the town, wishing to take it from top to bottom, 
and securely; the rest of the multitude spread in all direc- 
tions alike. 

113. While the capture of Torone was being effected, the 
mass of the eople, knowing nothing of the matter, was con- 
founded ; Lut the conspirators, and such as were pleased with 
the proceedings, straightway joined those who had entered 
the town. When the Athenians (for there happened to be 
about fifty heavy-armed sleeping in the market-place) were 
aware of it, some few of them were killed in close combat ; of 
the reat, some fled by land, others to their ships, (for there 
were two keeping guard there,) and escaped to Lecythus, the 
fort which they held themselves, having occupied a corner of 
the town running out into the sea, and cut off by its position 


acy 
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on a narrow isthmus. As many of the Toroneans also as 
were on their side, took refuge with- them. 

114. When it was now day, and the town was safely in his 
possession, Brasidas made a proclamation to the Toronæans 
who had taken refuge with the Athenians, that whoever 
wished should come out to his own property, and live in the 
town in security. To the Athenians he sent a herald, and 
told them to evacuate Lecythus under truce, with their pro- 
perty, as the place belonged to the Chalcidians. They refused 
to evacuate it, but begged him to grant them a truce for one 
day, that they might take up their dead. He granted it for 
two days; during which he himself fortified the neighbouring 
houses, and the Athenians their positions. Having convened 
also an assembly of the Toronzans, he said nearly the same 
things as at Acanthus; “that it was not right for them 
to regard as bad men, or traitors, those who had negotiated 
with them for the capture of the city ; (for they had not done 
so to bring it into slavery, nor because they had been bribed, 
but for the advantage and liberty of the town;) nor for those 
who had taken no part in it to suppose that they would not 
reap the same benefits ; for he had not come to destroy either 
city or individual. For this reason he had made the pro- 
clamatiou to those who had fled for refuge to the Athenians, 
as he had none the worse opinion of them for their friendship 
to them: and he thought that when they had made trial of the 
Lacedzmonians, they would not be less kindly disposed towards 
them, but far more so, inasmuch as they were acting more 
justly: but as it was, through want of such a trial, they were 
afraid of them. And he desired them all to prepare for being 
stanch allies, and for having to answer in future for whatever 
they did amiss: but as regarded the past, it was not the Lace- 
dzemonians that were injured, but themselves rather, by others 
who were too strong for them; and so allowance was to be 
mace for any thing in which they had opposed him.” 

115. Having thus addressed and encouraged them, on the 
expiration of the truce, he made his assault upon Lecythus ; 
while the Athenians defended themselves from a poor wall, and 
from some houses that had battlements. For one day they beat 
him off; but on the néxt, when an engine was going to be 
brought up against them by the enemy, from which they in- 
tended to throw fire on the wooden defences, and when the 
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army was now advancing where they thought they should best 
bring up the engine, and where the place was most assail- 
able , the defenders placed a wooden tower on the wall opposite 
to them, and carried up on to it many jars and casks of water, 
with large stones, and a large party of men ascended it. But 
the building, having had too great a weight put on it, 
suddenly broke down, and making a loud noise, vexed more 
than it terrified those of the Athenians who were near and saw 
it; but those who were at a distance, and most of all those 
who were at the greatest, thinking that the place was already 
taken in that quarter, hurried away, and fled to the sea and to 
their ships. 

116. When Brasidas perceived that they were deserting 
the battlements, and saw what was going on, he rushed up 
with his army, and immediately took the fort, and put to the 
sword as many as he found in it. ‘The Athenians in this way 
evacuated the place, and went across in their boats and ships 
to Pallene. Now there is in Lecythus a temple of Minerva ; 
and Brasidas had proclaimed, when he was about to make the 
assault, that to the man who first scaled the wall he would give 
thirty mine of silver. Thinking, therefore, that the capture 
had been effected by other means than human, he presented 
the thirty minz to the goddess, for the use of her temple ; and 
having razed and cleared Lecythus, he devoted the whole, as 
sacred ground. During the remainder of the winter, he was 
- settling the affairs of the places in his possession, and forming 
designs against others; and at the expiration of the winter, 
the eighth year of this war ended. 

117. At the commencement of the spring of the following 
summer, the Lacedemonians and Athenians immediately con- 
cluded an armistice for a year; the Athenians considering 
that Brasidas would then no longer win any more of their 
towns to revolt, befure they had made their preparations for 
securing them at their leisure; and at the same time, that if 
it were for their interest, they might conclude a general peace: 
while the Lacedemonians thought that the Athenians feared 
what they really were afraid of; and that after having a sus- 
pension of their miseries and suffering, they would be more 
desirous, from their taste of it, to effect a reconciliation, and, 
restoring their men, to make a treaty for a longer time. For 
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they deemed it of ' greater importance to recover their men 
at a time when Brasidas was still prosperous: and, [on the 
other hand,] if he reached a still greater measure of success, 
and put matters on an equality, they were likely to lose those 
men, and while defending themselves with their others, on 
equal terms, still to run a risk of not gaining the mastery. 
An armistice was therefore concluded by them and their allies 
on the following terms: 

118. “ With regard to the temple and oracle of the Pythian 
Apollo, we agree that any one who wishes, may have access 
to it, without deceit, and without fear, according to the laws 
of our respective countries. The Lacedemonians, and such 
of the allies as are present, agree to this; and declare that 
they will, to the best of their power, persuade the Boeotians 
and Phocians to do so, by sending heralds to them on the 
subject. 

“ With regard to the treasures of the god, we agree to exert 
ourselves to find out such as unjustly meddle with them, up- 
rightly and honestly acting in accordance with the laws of our 
forefathers, both we, and you, and such of the rest as may 
consent to this article; all acting in accordance with the laws 
of our respective countries. On these points, then, the Lace- 
dzmonians and the rest of the allies agree, according to the 
terms mentioned. 

“ On the following points the Lacedemonians and the rest 
of the allies agree, in case the Athenians make a treaty 
to that effect ; that we shall each remain in our own territory, 
keeping what we now have; the garrison in Coryphasium 
confining themselves within the Buphras and Tomeus; that 
in Cythera holding no intercourse with the allied states, 
neither we with you, nor you with us; and that in Nisæa and 
Minoa not crossing the road, which runs from the gates leading 
from the temple of Nisus to that of Neptune, and from the 
temple of Neptune straight to the bridge at Minoa, (the 
Megareans and the allies being also bound not to cross this 
road,) an] the Athenians retaining the island taken by them, 


1 I have followed Göller in referring rots dé to the troops which Sparta 
would still retain, in opposition to ray mèy, the prisoners whose services she 
would oe lost. Others refer it to the Athenians, while Arnold thinks it 
eorrup ! 
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without any communication on either side; and lastly, with 
regard to Troezen, that each party shall retain what they now 
possess. and as was arranged with the Athenians. 

« With regard to the navigation of the sea, that along their 
own coast and that of their confederacy, the Lacedemonians 
may sail, not in a ship of war, but in any other vessel rowed 
by oars, and carrying not more than 500 talents tonnage. 

_ That any herald, ambassadors, and attendants, as many as 
they may choose, on their way to the Peloponnese or to Athens, 
for bringing the war to a conclusion, and adjusting all claims, 
shall have free passage, going and returning, both by land and 
by sea. That deserters shall not be received in the mean time, 
neither free nor bond, neither by you nor by us. Further, 
that we shall give judicial satisfaction, both you to us and we 
to you, according to the laws of our respective countries, de- 
ciding all disputes by law, without recourse to hostilities. 

“ The Lacedzemonians and allies agree to these articles: but 
if you think any thing else either better or more just, come to 
Lacedemon and explain your views; for neither the Lacedæ- 
monians nor the allies will object to any thing you may say 
with justice. But let those who come, come with full powers 
to treat, as you also desire us. The truce shall continue one 
year.” 

“The people [of Athens] ratified the truce. The tribe 
Acamantis had 'the prytany; Phcenippus was secretary ; Nici- 
ades was chairman. Laches moved, ‘that they do conclude the 
armistice, (and may they do it for the good fortune of Athens !) 
on the terms agreed to by the Lacedemonians and the 
allies.” And they greed in the assembly of the people, ‘that 
the armistice be for a year, commencing this very day, the 
fourteenth of the month of Elaphebolion ; that, during that 
time, ambassadors and heralds shall proceed to each other’s 
country, and discuss on what terms the war shall be brought 
to a conclusion. That the generals and prytanes having 
summoned an assembly of the people, the Athenians shall, in 
the first place, consult on the peace, and on the manner in 
which the envoys for putting an end to the wars shall be ad- 
mitted. That the envoys now present in the city shall imme- 
diately bind themselves in the presence of the people, that 


1 For a full explanation of these terms see Schomann, De Comitiis Athe» 
niensium, sec, 1 
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they will assuredly abide by this truce for the space of a 
year.’ 

119. To these articles the Lacedemonians agreed, (their 
allies also swearing to them,) with the Athenians and their 
allies, on the twelfth day of the Spartan month Gerastius. 
Those who agreed to the articles and ratified them by liba- 
tions, were the following: Of the Lacedemonians, Taurus 
son of Echetimidas, Athenzus son of Pericleidas, and Philo- 
charidas son of Eryxidaidas ; of the Corinthians, Æneas son 
of Ocytus, and Euphamidas son of Aristonymus ; of the Sicy- 
onians, Damotimus son of Naucrates, and Onasimus son of 
Megacles; of the Megareans, Nicasus son of Cecalus, and 
Menecrates son of Amphidorus; of the Epidaurians, Am- 
phias son of Eupaidas ; of the Athenians, the following gener- 
als, Nicostratus son of Diitrephes, Nicias son of Niceratus, 
and Autocles son of Tolmæus. This then was the armistice 
which was concluded; and during it they were throughout 
holding conferences for a more general treaty. 

120. About the time at which they were thus going back- 
wards and forwards to each other, Scione, a town in Pallene, 
revolted from the Athenians to Brasidas. Now these Scio- 
nzans say that they are Palleneans from the Peloponnese, and 
that their first founders, while on their voyage from Troy, 
were carried to this place by the storm which the Achzans 
experienced, and there took up their abode. On their re- 
volting, Brasidas crossed over to Scione by night, with a 
friendly trireme sailing ahead of him, and himself following 
at some distance in a skiff; that in case of his falling in with 
any vessel larger than the skiff, the trireme might come to 
his aid; while if another trireme of equal force came against 
them, he thought that it would not turn upon the smaller 
vessel, but upon the ship, and in the mean time he should 
make his escape. Having thus crossed over, and convened an 
assembly of the Scionzans, he spoke to the same effect as at 
Acanthus and Torone: and told them, moreover, that they 
were most deserving of praise, inasmuch as, though Pallene 
within the isthmus was cut off from succours by land through 
the Athenians occupying Potidza, and they were virtually 
nothing else but islanders, they had of their own accord joined . 
the banner of liberty, and had not through cowardice waited 
for compulsion to be applied to them, in the case of what was 
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manifestly for their own advantage. That this was a proof 
that they would also end ire like men any other even of the 
greatest perils, if [by their so doing] their affairs should be 
arranged to their satisfaction; in short, that he should con- 
sider them as truly the most faithful allies of the Lacedemo- 
nians, and show them all other proofs of his respect. 

121. The Scionzans were elated by his language, and all 
alike taking courage, even those who before were not pleased 
with the business, resolved to carry on the war with spirit ; 
and both received Brasidas with other marks of honour, and 
publicly crowned him with a crown of gold, as the liberator 
of Greece ; while individually they decked him with garlands, 
and thronged to him as to a victorious athlete. At that time, 
after leaving them some guards, he crossed over again, and 
not long after sent them over a larger force; as he wished, in 
conjunction with them, to make an attempt on Mende and Poti- 
da, thinking that the Athenians would come to their relief, 
as though it were an island, and desiring to be beforehand 
with them. He was carrying on also some communications 
with those towns, with a view to their being betrayed to him. 
And thus he was meditating an attack on these places. 

122. But in the mean time there came to him in a trireme the 
commissioners, who were carrying round intelligence of the ar- 
mistice, Aristonymus on the side of the Athenians, and Athe- 
nzeus on that of the Lacedemonians. So the troops crossed over 
again to Torone; while they informed Brasidas of the truce, 
and all the allies of the Lacedzemonians Thrace-ward assented 
to what had been done. Now Aristonymus allowed all the 
other cases; but finding, on a calculation of the days, that the 
Scionzeans had revolted after the date of the convention, he said 
that they would not be included in it. But Brasidas earnestly 
contended, on the other hand, that they had revolted before 
the truce was made, and refused to give the town up. So 
when Aristonymus reported their case at Athens, the people 
were immediately prepared to send an expedition against 
Scione. But the Lacedzemonians sent envoys and told them 
that they would be violating the truce ; and laid claim to the 
town, in reliance on the statement of Brasidas; offering, at 
the same time, to let the question be decided by arbitration. 
The Athenians, however, did not wish to run the risk of arbi- 
tration, but to send the expedition as quickly as possible ; be- 
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ing enraged to think that even the inhabitants of the islands 
now presumed to revolt from them, trusting in the power of 
the Lacedemonians by land, which could not help them. And 
indeed the truth of the question respecting the revolt was rather 
as the Athenians maintained; for the Scionzans revolted two 
days after the truce was signed. Accordingly, at the instiga- 
tion of Cleon, they at once passed a decree that they should 
reduce the Scionzans, and put them to death; and so, while 
they remained quiet from other undertakings, they were en- 
gaged in preparing for this. 

123. In the mean time, Mende revolted from them, a town 
in Pallene, and a colony of the Eretrians. Brasidas received 
them, not thinking that he was doing wrong, because they 
had clearly come over to him during the armistice: for in 
some points he himself also charged the Athenians with in- 
fringing the truce. And for this reason the Mendzans were 
the more emboldened, seeing the feelings of Brasidas warmly 
disposed towards them, and inferring as much from the case 
of Scione, since he would not give it up; and at the same 
time because those of them who contrived the revolt were a 
small party, and since thinking of it on that occasion, had 
never let it rest afterwards, but were afraid of conviction for 
themselves, and forced the majority to it against their inclina- 
tion. The Athenians, immediately hearing of it, were still 
far more enraged, and made their preparations against both 
the towns. And Brasidas, expecting their attack, conveyed 
away to Olynthus in Chalcidice the women and children of 
the Scionzans and Mendzans, and sent over to them five 
hundred Peloponnesian heavy-armed and three hundred Chal- 
cidian targeteers, with Polydamidas in command of them all. 
And so they joined in making their preparations, believing 
that the Athenians would quickly be with them. 

124. Brasidas and Perdiccas meanwhile made an expedi- 
tion together the second time into Lyncus, against Arrhibzeus ; 
taking with them, the latter, the forces of the Macedonians 
under his dominion, and some heavy-armed troops of the 
Greeks living amongst them ; the former, in addition to those 
of the Peloponnesians whom he had still left, the Chalcidians, 
Acanthians, and of the rest according to their respective 
strength. In all, the heavy-armed Greeks amounted to about 
-hree thousand ; all the cavalry of the Macedonians with the 
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Chalcidians went with them, amounting to nearly a thousand, 
and a large multitude of the barbarians besides. Having 
invaded the country of Arrhibzus, and finding the Lynces- 
tians encamped in the field against them, they also took up a 
position opposite to them. The infantry occupying a hill on 
each side, and the space between being a plain, the horse of 
both armies, in the first place, galloped down into it, and en- 
gaged in a cavalry action. Then the Lyncestian heavy-armed 
having advanced first from their hill with their cavalry, and 
being ready for action, Brasidas and Perdiccas also, in their 
turn, led their forces against them, and engaged in battle, and 
routed the Lyncestians, and killed many of them ; but the rest 
took refuge un the heights, and there remained quiet. After 
this, naving erected a trophy, they waited two or three days, 
in expectation of the Illyrians, who were to join Perdiccas as 
mercenaries. ‘Then Perdiccas wished to advance against the 
villages of Arrhibzus, and not to sit still; but Brasidas was 
anxious for Mende, lest if the Athenians slrould sail against 
it before his return, it should meet with some disaster; and 
as the Illyrians, moreover, had not joined them, he was not 
eager to advance, but rather to retreat. 

` 125. In the mean time, while they were thus at variance, 
news arrived that the Illyrians had actually betrayed Perdic- 
cas, and joined Arrhibzus: so that now both parties thought 
it best to retreat through their fear of them, as they were 
men of a warlike character ; but nothing being settled, in con- 
sequence of their quarrel, as to when they should march, and 
night coming on, the Macedonians and the multitude of the 
barbarians were immediately terrified, (as great armies are 
wont to be panic-stricken for no certain cause;) and thinking 
that many times more than had really come were advancing 
against them, and had all but reached them, they broke into 
sudden flight, and proceeded homeward. Perdiccas, who at 
first was not aware of it, was compelled by them, on his learn- 
ing it, to depart before seeing Brasidas (for they were encamped 
at a great distance from each other) In the morning, when 
Brasidas saw that the Macedonians had gone before him, and 
that the Illyrians and Arrhibzus were on the point of attack- 
ing him, he, on his side, drew his heavy-armed together into 
a square, and taking the light-armed multitude intu the cen- 
tre, intended to retire. And he Appointed his youngest men 
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to dash out, on whatever point they might charge them ; while 
he himself with three hundred picked men in the rear intended 
during the retreat to face about, and resist the first of the 
enemy that should fall upon them. Before the enemy came 
near, he addressed his men, as well as the short time allowed 
him, with the following exhortation : 

126. “Men of the Peloponnese, if I did not suspect that 
in consequence of your being left alone, and because your 
assailants are barbarians, and there are many of them, you 
were thrown into consternation, I should not have given you, 
as I do, information at the same time as encouragement. But 
as it is, with respect to the desertion of our friends, and the 
superior numbers of our adversaries, I will endeavour, by a 
brief admonition and advice, to convince you of what is most 
important for you. For it is your proper character to be brave 
in warlike operations, not from the presence of allies in each 
case, but from your own native valour; and to fear no number 
of your enemies whatever: 'since neither are the govern- 
ments from which you come of such a character—govern- 
ments in which the many do not rule the few, but rather the 
smaller number the greater, having acquired their power by 
no other means than by being victorious in battle. But with 
regard to barbarians, of whom you are now afraid through 
inexperience, you ought to know, both from the contest you 
have already had with those of them who are Macedonians, and 
from what I myself conjecture, and indeed have ascertained 
from hearsay, that they will not prove formidable. For with 
regard to such points in an enemy as have an appearance of 
strength, while they are in reality weak, when correct informa- 
tion is gained respecting them, it rather gives confidence to those 
who resist them: whereas in the case of those who have any 

t I venture to differ from all the editors whose opinion I generally follow, 
in thinking that there is no need to consider où as carelessly introduced here, 
either by Thucydides himself, or by his copyists. The perfect agreement of 
all the MSS. in retaining it renders the latter supposition exceedingly im- 
probable: and though our author is doubtless sometimes careless, there is no 
reason for assuming that he was so in this passage, if his words can be ex- 
plained on any other view of them. And such I think is the case, if the 
relative clause be taken as more particularly referring to woAcrecwy, i 
of being re ed as explanatory of ro:dvrwyv, The meaning of the latter 
word will then ba“ of such a character as to warrant your entertaining any 
such fear of superior numbers.” When the passage ìs read with the stress 


on rokcrsiev, which its prominent position scems to require, I cannot but 
think that this interpretation will appe:r most natural 
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solid advantage, men would meet them the more boldly from 
having no previous acquaintance with them. Now these men 
present indeed a demonstration fearful tc such as are unac- 
quainted with them: for they are formidable in their num- 
bers which meet the eye, and intolerable from the loudness of 
their shouting ; and the brandishing of their weapons in the 
air has a look of threatening. But to those who stand their 
ground against them, they are not what they seemed; for they 
have no definite order, so as to be ashamed of leaving any 
particular position, when hard pressed; and their retreat and 
attack being considered equally honourable puts their courage 
also beyond the reach of proof; while their independent 
mode of fighting would most frequently afford a man a pre- 
text for saving himself with a fair show. And so’ they con- 
sider the probability of their frightening you without any dan- 
ger to themselves a surer game than meeting you hand to 
hand ; else they would have adopted that method instead of 
their present one. And in this way you clearly see, that all 
that was previously terrible in them, is but little in reality, 
though to the eye and to the ear very urgent. If, therefore, 
you stand firm against its approach, and when you have an 
opportunity, again retire in good order, and in your ranks, 
you will the sooner reach a place of safety ; and will know in 
future, that to those who sustain their first attack, such rab- 
bles only make a vaunting demonstration, by threatening at a 
distance ; but in the case of those who yield to them, they 
are quick in displaying their courage in pursuit, when they 
can do it with security.” 

127. In this way did Brasidas exhort them, and began to 
lead off his forces. When the barbarians saw it, they pressed 
on him with much shouting and uproar, thinking that he was 
flying, ‘and being determined to overtake and cut him off. 
Then, when the reserve companies met them, at whatever 
point they charged; and Brasidas himself with his picked 
men withstood the pressure, and they had, contrary to their 
expectation, resisted their first rush, and, after that, received 
and repelled them when they came on, but retired themselves, 
when the enemy withdrew: then indeed the main body of 


1 Nouloavres seems to be used here in a different sense with reference to 
the two infinitives which follow it. For its meaning with the latter, come 
pare chap. 85. 2. 008’ dca®7 ri idevOepiay vopi {æ imipipen. 
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the barbarians ceased attacking the Greeks with Brasidas in 
the open country; and having left a portion of their forces to 
follow and harass them, the rest advanced at a run against 
the flying Macedonians, cutting down such as they fell in 
with; and got in time to preoccupy the narrow pass which 
runs between two hills, into the country of Arrhibzeus, know- 
ing that there was no other way of retreat for Brasidas. And 
when he was coming to just where the road now became 
impassable, they proceeded to surround him, with a view to 
cutting him off. 

128. He, on perceiving it, gave orders to his band of three 
hundred to advance at arun to that one of the hills which 
he thought they might take more easily, as quickly as each 
man could, without observing any order; and to endeavour to 
dislodge from it the barbarians who were already upon it, 
before their main force that was surrounding him shoulc 
join them there. Accordingly, they charged, and overpowered 
the party on the hill, and the main force of the Greeks now 
advanced more easily up to it; for the barbarians were fright- 
ened on finding their men on that side dislodged from the 
height, and no longer followed the main body, considering: 
that they were now on the borders, and had escaped them. 
When Brasidas had thus reached the heights, he proceeded with 
greater safety, and arrived the same day at Arnissa, the first 
town in the dominions of Perdiccas. And as the soldiers were 
enraged at the Macedonians’ having retreated before them, 
whatever yokes of oxen belonging to them they fell in with on 
the road, or whatever baggage that had dropped off, (as was 
likely to happen in case of a retreat by night, and under an 
alarm, ) on their own authority they unyoked and cut down the 
cattle, and appropriated the baggage. From this time Per- 
diccas first regarded Brasidas as an enemy, and cherished in 
future a hatred of the Lacedsemonians, which was not, indeed 
congenial with his feelings, because of his aversion for the 
Athenians; but he departed from his natural interests, and 
was contriving in what way he might soonest come to terms 
with the Athenians, and be rid of the Peloponnesians, 

129. On his return from Macedonia, Brasidas found tho 
Athenians already in possession of Mende; and remaining 
quiet there, though he considered himself unable to cross over 
into Pallene, and assist it, he kept watch over Torone. 
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For about the same time as the campaign in Lyncus, the 
Athenians sent the expedition against Mende and Scione, as 
. they were preparing to do, with fifty ships, ten of which were 
Chians, and one thousand heavy-armed of their own, six 
hundred bowmen, one thousand Thracian mercenaries, and 
others of their allies from that country serving as targeteers, 
under the command of Nicias son of Niceratus, and Nicos- 
tratus son of Diitrephes. After advancing from Potidæa with 
their ships, they came to land opposite the temple of Neptune, 
and proceeded against the Mendæans. They, both themselves 
and three hundred Scionæans who had come to their aid, and 
the Peloponnesian auxiliaries, seven hundred heavy-armed in 
all, with Polydamidas their commander, were encamped out- 
side the city on a strong hill. Nicias, with one hundred and 
twenty Methonæan light-armed, sixty picked men of the 
Athenian heavy-armed, and all the bowmen, attempted to 
come at them by a path running up the hill; but being wound- 
ed by them, was unable to force their position: while Nicos- 
tratus, with all the rest of the army, advancing by a different 
approach, and from a more distant point, against the hill, 
which was difficult of access, was beaten back in utter confu- 
sion, and the whole force of the Athenians was within a little 
of being conquered. For that day, then, as the Mendæans 
and their allies did not give way, the Athenians retreated 
and pitched their camp; and the Mendæans, when night came 
on, returned into the town. 

130. The day following, the Athenians sailed round to the 
side towards Scione, and took the suburb, and ravaged the 
land the whole day, no one coming out against them. For 
indeed there was some opposition of parties in the town; and 
the three hundred of the Scionæans, on the approach of night, 
returned home. The next day Nicias advanced with half the 
torces to the borders of the Scionæans, and laid waste the land, 
while Nicostratus with the remainder sat down before the 
town, near the upper gates, by the way they go to Potidea. 
There Polydamidas (as the arms of the Mendzans and their. 
auxiliaries happened to be piled in that quarter) began to 
draw them up for battle, and exhorted the Mendzans to march 
out against the enemy. One of the popular faction replying 
to him, in the spirit of party, that they would not go out, 
and did not want a war, and, when he had thus replied, being 
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dragged to him by the hand, and roughly treated, the com- 
mons immediately took up their arms, and advanced in a 
great rage against the Peloponnesians, and those who had 
joined them in opposition to themselves, Having thus fallen 
upon them, they routed them, in consequence both of the 
suddenness of the charge, and of their alarm at the gates 
being opened to the Athenians; for they imagined that the 
attack had been made in consequence of some agreement 
with them. They then, as many as were not immediately 
killed, took refuge in the citadel, which was before held by them- 
selves; while the Athenians (for by this time Nicias also had 
returned and was close to the town) rushed with all their forces 
into Mende, inasmuch as it had not thrown open its gates to 
them on the ground of any convention, and sacked it as though 
they had taken it by storm; the generals with difficulty re- 
straining them fromeven butchering the inhabitants. After- 
wards they told the Mendzans to retain their civil rights, as 
usual, after having tried amongst themselves whomever they 
considered to have been the originators of the revolt: but the 
party in the citadel they cut off by a wall down to the sea on 
each side, and stationed troops to keep guard over them. 
When they had thus got possession of Mende, they procecded 
vgainst Scione. 

131. The inhabitants of that town, both themselves and the 
Peloponnesians, marched out to oppose them, and were posted 
on a strong hill before the city, without the occupation of 
which by the enemy there was no possibility of investing 
them. So the Athenians attacked it vigorously, and having 
driven off by their charge those who were upon it, pitched their 
camp, and after erecting a trophy, prepared for the circum- 
vallation of the place. Not long after, while they were now 
engaged in the work, the auxiliaries who were being besieged 
in the citadel of Mende having, during the night, driven in 
the guard by the sea-side, arrived at Scione; and most of them 
escaping through the troops encamped before it, threw them- 
selves into the place. 

132. While Scione was invested, Perdiccas sent a herald to 
the Athenian generals, and concluded an arrangement with the 
Athenians, through his hatred of Brasidas in consequence of 
the retreat from Lyncus; having begun to negotiate for it 
from that very time. And, as Isagoras the Lacedzemonian then 
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happened to be on the point of taking an army by land to join 
Brasidas, Perdiccas, partly because Nicias advised him, since 
he had come to terms with the Athenians, to give them some 
clear proof of his being a firm friend; and partly because 
he himself wished the Lacedzemonians never again to go to 
his territories ; won over to his views his friends in Thessaly, 
(for he was always intimate with the principal men,) and 
stopped the army and its equipments, so that they did not 
even try the mind of the Thessalians on the subject. Isa- 
goras, however, Ameinias, and Aristeus, themselves came to 
Brasidas, being commissioned by the Lacedzmonians to in- 
spect the state of affairs; and took from Sparta, in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of their laws, some of their young men, 
with a view to appointing them to the command in the cities, 
instead of intrusting it to any that might happen to be there 
at present. Accordingly, he appointed Clearidas son of Cle- 
onymus to the command in Amphipolis, and Pasitelidas son 
of Hegesander in Torone. | 

133. The same summer, the Thebans dismantled the wall 
of the Thespians, on a charge of their favouring the Athe- 
nians; having always wished to do it, but finding it more 
easy at that time, since all the flower of their population had 
fallen in the battle against the Athenians. ‘The temple of 
Juno at Argos was also burnt down that same summer, in con- 
sequence of Chrysis the priestess having placed a lighted torch 
near the garlands, and fallen asleep after it; so that they all 
caught fire, and were in a flame before she perceived it. Chry- 
sis immediately, the same night, fled to Phlius, in her fear of 
the Argives; who, according to the law laid down on the sub- 
ject, appointed another priestess, by name Phaeinis. The 
priesthood of Chrysis, at the time she fled, embraced eight 
years of this war, and to the middle of the ninth. And now, 
towards the close of the summer, Scione was entirely in- 
vested ; and the Athenians, having left a garrison to keep 
watch over it, returned with the rest of their army. 

134. The following winter, the Athenians and Lacedæmo- | 
mians remained quiet, in consequence of the armistice; but 
the Mantineans and Tegeuns, with the allies on both sides, 
fought a battle at Laodicium, in the district of Oresthis, and 
the victory was doubtful; for each side having put to flight 
one of the enemy’s wings which was opposed to them, they 
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both erected trophies, and sent spoils to Delphi. Though, 
however, many had fallen on each side, and the battle was 
undecisive, and night interrupted the action, the Tegeans bi 
vouacked on the field, and erected a trophy immediately ; 
whereas the Mantineans withdrew to Bucolion, and erected 
their counter-trophy afterwards. 

135. Towards the end of the same winter, and when it 
was now approaching to spring, Brasidas also made an at- 
tempt on Potidæa. For he went thither by night, and planted 
a ladder against the wall, and so far escaped observation ; the 
ladder having been planted just in the interval when 'the 
bell had been passed round, before the man who passed it re- 
turned to that side. Afterwards, however, on their immedi- 
ately perceiving it, before his troops came up to the place, 
he led them back again as quickly as possible, and did not 
_wait for the day to break. And so the winter ended, and 
the ninth year of this war, of which Thucydides wrote the 
history. 

' Respecting this expedient for securing the vigilance of troops on quard 
cee Armeld’s note. 
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